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PREFACE. 



It is generally admitted, that though many pro- 
ductions are more instructive, few afford more 
entertainment, than books of travels. They are par- 
ticularly interesting to the young mind, because 
they lead to a knowledge of things, circumstances, 
and places, the desire for which is generally very 
predominant at an early period of life. They in- 
crease the spirit for research, and afford subjects 
for reflection. 

These remarks apply with greater or less force 
to travels in almost every or jany country; for bar- 
ren indeed must be that section of our globe, which 
does not contain in its bowels, on its surface, in its 
productions, or in the character, habits, arts, or 
_ institutions of its people, something worth noting, 
^' or |rom which useful observations may be drawn. 
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vi PREFACE. 

If this be true of countries generally, and espe- 
cially of the unenlightened portions of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, how much more forcibly will it apply 
to Great Britain, where the subjects are so copious, 
and where so vast a field is presented, from which 
the most idle or heedless gleaner may collect some- 
thing pleasing and udefuL How far my gleanings 
have been judicious or instructive, must be decided 
by the taste and judgment of my readers. 

They will scarcely receive as an apology for im- 
perfections, errors, or inelegance in style, a bad 
arrangement, an occasional diffusiveness, or an 
apparent haste to pass over certain matters, the 
ikct, that the observations were penned while the 
author was travelling from place to pl ase on 
business, and amidst all the perplexities which it 
seldom fails to create^ 

Authors should not apologize to their readers. 
When they venture to place themselves before the 

9 

tribunal of public opinion, they await its censure or 
its approbation. It is an act of their own, and they 
are amenable for its consequences. 
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PREFACE. vu 

On the following sheets the author would remark, 
that they are not the laborious productions of a 
closet over a midnight taper, on abstruse matters 
or the highest qualities of intellect, but the fugitive 
remarks of one who viewed things with something 
more than common inquisitiveness, and with impar- 
tiality. He embraced every advantage of improving 
the opportunities which were afforded, and these 
were frequent. 

The author, then, indulges the belief, that al- 
though he has travelled over ground familiar to 
many of his countrymen, his Letters will, notwith- 
standing, be found to contain some useful reflec- 
tions, interesting descriptions, or important facts. 
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LETTER I. 

Departure from Savannah— ^Cape Clear— Visit from the 
Natives— Passage up Saint George's Channel-— Holy- 
head— Arrive at Liverpool* 

HAVING made the necessary preparations for. the 
voyage, I embarked at Savannah on the thirtieth of 
May, 1810, in the ship Benjamin, Captain Leveret 
Stevens, for Liverpool. 

Our ship crossed Tybee Bar on the following day, 
with a fair breeze, which continued for five dkys, elat- 
ing the passengers with the hope of a speedy voyage. 
It now subsided into a calm, which was soon follow- 
•d by a gentle though favourable wind; and this by 
alternate calms and head winds, ultimately termina- 
ting in a ^e, accompanied with rain. At this time 
we had reached the latitude of the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland; and while passing itf the weather was 

Vol. I. A 
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SO cool, that a fire would have been comfortable. It 
continued so for a week. 

About this time we spoke the ship Sheffield, from 
Lisbon, and bound to Norfolk; she was in a leaky- 
state. Her boat was sent to our vessel for a supply of 
provisions, of which Captain Stevens fiimished as 
much as he could spare; and from private stores, the 
passengers gave such as they could with conveni- 
ence. By this vessel I had an opportunity of writing 
to Savannah. 

From Newfoundland our passage was moreples^sant; 
and without meeting with any disagreeable or vexa- 
tious events, we espied Cape Clear, on the thirty- 
fourth day of our voyi^. This was a joyful sight, 
and produced sensations more esquisttely felt than 
ea^ly describedt 

As those only feel peculiar ha{:9iness,. on a reverse 
of fortuuQi who have long hessi the sport of adversily; 
or coinpletcly enjoy the pleasures of fidddty, after 
having beenscompeUed to drink deeply of the cup of 
afflictloju so they who have been tossed oathc wavea 
of a tempestuous ocean^ can alone enjoy those eidu^ 
larating feelings, which the &r^ sight of land pro* 
^ees after a long absence &CHcn it. 

As is usual with vessels off diis part of the coast of 
Irekn(]^ we had fcarcely brought the land iaidy into 
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view before we w^re boarded by a boat, in which 
were several natives, wh6 evinced much alixiefy to 
barter fish for their fiivo/urioes, mm, toba^^co, afid ssXt 
beef or pork. 

Though decently clad, their amicieiy to trade, uai 
the cfissatislaciion ejtpressed for wl^t was giveti td 
them in exchange for a few flounders, evinced b(Ah a 
heeea^tous state, and a greedy disposition. 

Seamen are generally cautious in trusting these 

people, and hence I observed they were closely 

Watched to prevent the rope being cut which was 

, given tihem to hold while the vessel was lying to. 

TMs was attempted notwithstanding, under the pre^ 

teixt that it couM not be loosened. 

« 

Dishonesty has been said to be characteristic of 
Ae inferior c^der of frisbmen; and tlie experience 
of most persons confirms the justness of the charge. 
But whether a simSar accusation could not be made 
against individuals of other countries, who are doom- 
ed to bear a similar state of political slavery, is not 
questionable in my mind. The characters of men 
\fl!der like d rcumstances, have little varis^ion. Human 
n'atdf e is the sati^ every where; and the ^fleneiiC fea* 
tutt^ with which it is presented to us, are the result 
of a combination of circumstances, dependent on 
education and civil regulations. ^ 
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There cannot be a doubt entertained of the infiu* 
ence of political circumstances on the moral charac* 
ter: that under a despotism, there is less respect for 
the laws, and more efforts are made to evade their 
severity, than under a form of government mild and 
equal in its administration: the former is hated for its 
severity, ,the latter loved for its leniency* Hence, it may 
be asserted as a truth, that the soil of a despot is not 
favourable for the growth of virtue; that as govern- 
ments are made more cruel, ink peeple become less 
virtuous, and vice versa: that in republics, where the 
rights of the people are more respected, a correspond- 
ent regard influences their conduct towards the go- 
vernment of their choice, and crimes are diminished. 
A system of legislation which will root the vicious 
propensities from the human mind, is a desideratum 
which will never be obtained. Pure integrity is sel- 
dom found. It is a quality of the mind of high estima- 
tion; and like those jewels which are most valued 
because most scarce, should, when met with, be 
most admired. 

With pleasant weather, and under easy sail, we 
passed up St. George's Channel; sometimes very 
near to the Irish shore, and occasionally gratified with 
a view of the opposite coast. 
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« 

Wc passed very near to Holyhead in Wales. Pas- 
sengers frequently take a boat here and go on shore, 
when there is a calm, or the wind is ahead. From this 
place, packets sail every day for Dublin, and they are 
constantly arriving from that city. The distance is* 
sixty miles. Daily conveyances may be had to Liver- 
pool, and most other parts of the kingdom; and it is 
the great thoroughfare for travellers frpm Ireland to 
London. 

Holyhead is built on a peninsula of the Isle of 
Anglesea; and having but little trade, consists mostly 
of houses of entertainment, built on one street. It 
possesses nothing worthy the traveller's notice, unless 
it is the pulpit of its ancient church, which is said to 
have beeii built in 1166. . 

As we made a near approach to the end of our 
voyage, we sdled closer in with the land, and had a 
distant view of part of the Welsh coast, and that part 
of Cheshire which bounds on the river Mersey. 

To an American, accustomed to large plantations, 
zig-zag fences, and thick woods, the sight of land 
partitioned into very small and almost regular com- 
partments; separated by hedges, and adorned in the 
highest state by the hand of cultivation, was novel 
and highly pleasing. 
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I have seldom beheld scenerjr with less boldfiess 
and more beatity: it was beauty of iSmc mildest cast; 
nature adorned in flue simplest robes, but not loss 
degKit for dieir simplicity. It was hear harvest time; 
the bending ears of com* were ripe for the sickle, 
andealled for &e labours of the husbandman. 

On die 6tfa of July, we made our destined party 
and for the first time I latided on English ground. 

If the mere prospect of land at a distance affords 
such pleasurable feelings,-^fedings which cannot be 
expressed bywords, or felt by persons who have 
never been out of sight of it, those are still more 
exquisdte which rush upon the mind, when we have 
complet^y passed the dangers of a voyage. 

* All small grain is called- corn in England, and is generally- 
known by that name throughout Europe. 



LETTER II. 

Appearance of Liverpool Docks-r-Walk oh the bank of 
the Mersey, to the Herculaneum Pottery— The Mount 
— Botanic Garden — Public Buildings— -Market for 
Vegetables 2»d Fruit— Politeness and HospitaUty-->-« 
Attention to Dress necessary— ^Prostitutes^^-^English 
Women. 

THE appearance presented by Idverpool in sail- 
ing up the Mersey, is such, as to impress the mind 
with its great commercial importance, nor will those 
impressions be at all diminished on landing. The 
inmiense crowd of sfaij^^mig in the river and docks, 
literally presenting a forest of m^sts; the tumuk 
about the latter; the rattling of carts; the noise of car- 
men; the bustle of porters; and the rapid movement 
of people c^ all ages, classes, conditions, and of both 
sexes, is sufficient to arrest the attention of a stran- 
ger, and to fix him in a gaze of astonishnaent 

Similar coi^sion exists in' most parts of the ciby, 
and we can only retire from it in a few streets^ remov- 
ed from the river and docks, and which ha^e been 
made in a modem period, in a stile of modem 
neatness. 

Few places, perhaps not one, in tibte United King- 
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dom, can vie with Liverpool for the rapidity of its 
growth, and the increase of commercial importance* 
It is now only secondary to London in the variety, 
extent, and value of its commerce; but its docks are 
inferior to those of the metropolis. They are capable 
of containing one thousand large vessels; and on my 
arrival, it was said, there were upwards of four ^hun- 
dred, in port, belonging to the United States. 

The following statement will show the comparative 
luze of the London and Liverpool Docks. 

LONDON DOCKS. 

The principal bason of the West- India Dock 
measures two thousand six hundred feet, by five 
hundred and ten, and twenty-nine deep. Contiguous 
to this, is another bason or dock, of the ^me length 
and depth, by about four hundred feet wide. 

The first, of about thirty acres, will contain between 
two and three hundred sail of West-Indiamen, and is 
appropriated for unlading the vessels. The latter, for 
loading outwards, contains about twenty-four acres. 

The London Dock for unlading, is one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-two feet long, by six hundred 
and ninety*nine feet wide, and contains twenty acres 

The East-India Dock for unloading, is one thou 
sand four kindred and ten feet long, by five hundred 
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and sixty feet wide, and contains eighteen and a half 
acres; and that for loading, is seven hundred and 
eighty long, by five hundred and twenty feet miCj 
and contains nuie and a quarter acres. 

LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 

Tdt, rdi. Ft, in. Fuitu 

Old Dock, 198 by 85 its gates 33 wide by 25 3 deep 

Salthouse Dock, 313 102 - 34 - 25 
George's Dock, 246 100 r 33 3 - 26 2 
King's Dock, 272 95 - 42 - * 26 
Queen's Dock, 280 120 - 42 - 27 

No stranger should ne^ect viewing these stupend- 
ous works; and if he should visit George's Dock, he 
will find in its neighbourhood an agreeable walk) 
called the Parade, fi'om which the prospect on the 
Mersey, with its floating forest; the opposite shore of 
Cheshire, with its green fields; and a considerable part 
of Liverpool, will repay him for his toil. If inclined, he 
may extend his walk upon the bank of the river for 
about two miles, to the Herculaneum Pottery; the 
works of which are very extensive, and where every 
possible variety of useful and ornamental ware is 
made to please the most rude, or the most refined 
or fiistidious taste. This valuable manu&ctory is 
owned by a company, who have ah extensile ware. 

house in Duke Street, for the exhibition of the most 
Vol. I. B •" 
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ctegant of their wares, md where orders msy be kft 
finr home use ca expc^rtation. 

On my first visit to this manufactory, I was treated 
with much politeness by the manager, Mr. Snutb; 
and being conducted through the works, I spent a 
pleasant hour wiA his family* On a chimney orna- 
ment I observed the face of a child, which bore a 
most striking resemblance to his daughter, about four 
years old, then playing in the room: the likeness was 
indeed well preserved, and the colours vivid, though 
it had passed through the fire three times. 

The Herculaneum Pottery cannot bear ccmpetkion 
with those of 9taffordsbire for variety of waires, es|)e^ 
cially for thc^ of the c^ieaper or more qoisoDOii kind; 
but U can in those of the elegant and Qroamental. 

I, made a purchase here of all the crockery which 
wa3 wanted by our hou^; and the company obligate 
themselves to deliver their ware^ in any part of 
iiivcrpool, (free of chargers,) at the same prices at 
which they are charged in Staffordshire. The risk ia 
the traospoitatiQi^ is thus prevented, and this may be 
estimated a$ being equal to ten per cent. 

In passing from room to roon^ of this e^ctensive 
establishment to see the variety pf processes which 
the Mfar^ undergo, I was particularly interested to 
behold little boys and girls iisefiiJly and profita- 
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blf efigs^ed in painting flowers and various other 
UimgSy fix^m copies before them, on mugs, bowls^ 
cups, &c. before they are placed in the oven. Neces- 
sity is the strongest reason which cm be oflbred, for 
employing children in this and similar ways, d: ati &g^ 
wfakfa, in our own country, is devoted to pbi^&kiess, 
or in receiving the rudimoite of education^ Against 
this powerful law it is vain to offer any argum^ts, 
foumied on the raxjrti or ph^cal evils which may 
result from crowding children together of both sexes, 
without a guide for their conduct, or rules- for their 
behaviour. I contend for its immoral it^ipt^ce, and 
the dsaager of its impairing their coiistitutions. 

I have said diey were usefully and profitably en* 
gaged; and it was so to. their employers; not to them- 
selves. They sore taught to work, but their education 
is neglected, and their e\dl propensities are not 
curbed. There isy moreover, a cruelty in confining 
i^ildren xt so early an nge^ and denying them the 
amusements itfKi pastimes of childhood. 

On thk; subject I sfaaA have occasioii here^er t6 
make sonve ii^marks. 

Thsft part of Liverpool whidi is properly cdled die 
coramerciid, widi the t:^ception of Gastle Street, haib 
been principally built at petiod^ when a perverted 
taste or bad judgment iiAdueed men to cro^vd build- 
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ings on narrow and crooked streets; thus making 
nurseries for disease, by the accumulation of filth and 
the exclusion of fresh air. This truth has been often 
forcibly exemplified in this and other places of similar 
construction. 

The present generation, more wise than its pre- 
decessors, has erected buildings iti a way at once to 
combine utility, neatness, elegance, and healthfulness. 

Among the modem built streets, I was pleased to 
find one called Washington, in compliment to our 
illustrious citizen; and I remarked it as a singular 
circumstance, that it was immediately contiguous to 
Pitt Street. This part of Liverpool is laid out with 
much regularity, and buUt with no inconsiderable 
taste. The streets I have mentioned, with Duke^ 
St. Anne's and Rodney's, together with St. George's 
Square, are uniform and elegant. Besides these, there 
is Great Geoi^ Street, apd one or two others in its 
vicinity, which are wide and regular, and through 
which a stranger will be gratified to stroll. The Mount 
is worthy of a visit, and if the person has a taste for 
botany, he will derive gratification and scientific 
amusement by extending his walk to the botanic 
garden in its vicinity. I made one short visit to it with 
Mrs. Martin, the intelligent and agreeable sister of 
the celebrated and learned Dr. Smith, president of the 
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Linnaean Society, and who resided at Norwich. It is 
planned with much neatness and taste, and the col-* 
lection of plants both in the open air and green 
houses, b very numerous, comprising the produc- 
tions of every quarter of the glo^. , 

Liverpool b characterized for its public spirit, and 
hence it can boast of many charitable institutions. 
Among them, may be enumerated the Infirmary, 
which, in the period of fifty-five years, has relieved 
no fewer than 67,000 indigent persons; an hospilal 
for children, and one for lunatics. There is also, the 
Blue Coat School, a Dbpensary , several free schools, 
a Lancasterian school, and an asylum for the. blind. 
Indeed, no town in the kingdom, London excepted, 
can vie with this place for the number and useful- 
ness of its public institutions. These aije all of very 
modem origin, for the town itself was not entitled to 
any other appellation than that of an insignificant 
village, at the commencement of the last century. In 
1760 its population was little more than 25,000, 
and at present it is not miich short of 100,000. 

This rapid increase it owes to commerce, thfe* 
greatest and most certain source of national wealth; ^ 
but that most disgraceful species of it, the Afiican 
trade, and which enriched so many of the adven* 
turers therein, has been checked by a law of the 

r 
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realm. But its comitmrce has been encouraged in 
dtfaer ways more honourable and more humane. ^^ A 
magnanimous and liberal spirit, has certainly im- 
pdled the corporate body, and many individuals of 
this town, to the adoption and prosecution of sevenil 
Schemes of great local advantage and public good." 

<< Far as the eye can trace the prospect round, 
» The splendid tracts of opulence are found. 
Yet scarce an hundred annual rounds have run, 
Since first the fabric of this power begun; . 
His noble waves inglorious, Mersey roll'd, 
Nor felt his vates by labouring art controU'd: 
Along his side a few small cots were spread^ 
His finny brood their humble tenants fed; 
At opening dawn, with fraudful nets supplyM, 
The padding 8fci£P would brave his specious tide, 
Ply round the shores, nor tempt the dang'rous main, 
But seek ere night the friendly port again.'* 

, W. RosooE. 

. Such have been the effects of an enterprising 
commerce^ active industry, and spirited pursuits: 
they have reared an opulent and daily increasing 
place from a wretched hamlet; and while Liverpool 
has been thus gaining a high rank among cities, 
others have not only lost their importance, but have 
become insignificant, as a necessary and inevitable 
consequence of inactivity, a less enlightened, and 
more contracted policy. 
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There are severd libraries and news-rooms to 
^lAnch strangers may easily gain admittance. The 
two principal of these are the Athenaeum and Ly- 
« casum, near to each other in Church Street. The 
former, I was told, is sdely indebted for its origin to 
the joint efforts of the late Doctor Wiffiam Currie, 
and Mr. Roscoe, the biographer of Lorenzo de 
Medici, and Leo X. 

The exchange buildings, bdund the town-hall, 
are in a stile of much elegance, and do great honour 
to the place. Here the merchants assemble every day 
for an half an hour, only; and at the expiration of 
this, a person walks through the crowd with a bell, 
ringing it in the ears of all who are seen talking, and 
obliging them to depart. In rainy weather the assem- 
blage take shelter under extensive piazzas. 

I remarked it as a singular circumstance, that the 
market foe vegetables, fruits, and a variety of small 
wares, was held in the open street; a mode extreme- 
ly inconvenient, not the most cleanly, and which ex- 
poses the venders to all the inconveniences of very 
frequent showers. 

The erookedness and extreme irregularity of the 
streets of this flourishing place are exceedingly per- 
plexing to strangers; and no caution is always suffi- 
cient to prevent them from occasionally losing their 
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way: whenever thb has ha\>^ .o me, I have in- 
variably met with a polite willingness to direct, pro- 
vided I did not make my enquiry of a street passen- 
ger.* 

From shop-keepers the stranger will always re- 
ceive a decent attention, and he will at once perceive 
a desire to oblige. This circumstance, which I have 
had occasion to notice frequently, with a variety of 
others, has induced tat to judge fiivourably of En^sh 
hospitality and civility; for in every instance where 
an occasion has offered, tibey have both been display- 
ed in a way calculated to remove prejudices, to ren* 
der the former worthy of imitation^ and to convince 
me that these prejudices were improperly founded. 

We are too prone to judge ol characters and of 
things in hasten from partial premises, erroneous 
data, or imperfect information; and I believe my 
countrymen have too generally formed their opinions 
of Englishmen from those who have visited the 
United States, and who, with a few exceptions, are 
are not those from whom we should form an estimate 
of the national character. 

In this way we have been too much deceived, and 
to make a trite comparii^n, have taken the shadow 

• See Note I. at the end of the Volume. 
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for the substance. That politeness which peculiarly 
constitutes good^-breeding, seems to me to be a dis- 
tihguishing trait; and ,that hospitality » which flows 
from the soul, and which is always pleasing, to a 
stranger, has not, with respect to me, been confined 
to tifiose sdely with whom I have had business, and 
i¥ho might be supposed to feign a regard from inter- 
ested and selfish motives. Of this more hereafter. 

Although there is not much of studied parade, or 
useless ceremony in the ordinary intercourse with the 
flngiish, yet it is necessary to comply with some of 
tbeir customs, to shun the appearance of singula- 
rity; and a due respect to a people among whofn 
strangers are admitted, demands it. It is, then, almost 
ini&pensable for foreigners to adopt the prevailing 
fishion in dress, for reasons just stated; and it is in 
some measure a safeguard against that imposition 
whkch else might be practised upon them, especially 
by porters, knavish shop-keepers, and others of a 
wnilar class. 

An anecdote or two will illustrate this* I had been 
in Liverpool some days when I was called on by an 
acquaintance, (a man of plain manners, and one of 
those who do not consider dress of much impor« 
tance in any other case,) who, after surveying me 
closely in a dress made according to the Amcri9an 

VoL.L C 
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fashion, observed, ^* this wiU not do: your pantaloons 
are too dark for the season; your coat is not in fashion; 
nor will your vest, hat, or boots do.*' He went widi 
me immediately to a tailor, who soon fitted me in an 
English costume. I changed every part of my apparel 
but my hat, and by this I seem to have been recog- 
nized as a stranger. A few days afterwards, as I was 
passing down Pool Lane, and was crossing it ob» 
liquely, I observed a man standing before his shop- 
door, who seemed to notice ihe in a manner some- 
what peculiar, and as I approached, evinced a design 
to speak. He accosted me with ^^ I believe, sir, I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you before." ** Not,'* I 
replied, ^' unless you have been in the United States." 
" I have never been there^" was his answer. " Then, 
sir, -you have not seen me before.'* The ^nter- 
view ended by his asking if I wished to buy a gold 
watch chain, of which he had a number in his shop 
window. I suspected him to be a sharper, and walk- 
ed off. 

I had not been more than two days in Liverpool, 
when, as I was walking through Lord Street, with 
an Englishman who had been a fellow-passenger 
from the United States, and who had on blue panta- 
loons and boots with white tops, we were noticed by 
two men on the opposite side of the way, one of 
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whom said, ^^ See that Yankee Captain, with blae 
pantaloons and fair* top boots." 

With much of good-breeding in combination with 
most of those qualities which make ladies of women, 
and gentlemen of the other sex, there is still, as in 
all great commercial towns, much -depravity both 
among men and women. In the latter it is particu- 
larly exemplified by the number of filles de joie, or 
filles de chambre, who throng the principal streets as 
soon as night has shrouded them in darkness; and 
who, by their fireedom of manners, and frequendy 
by their obscenity, announce their profession, and 
the miserable condition to which they have been re* 
duced. They are, however, seldom insolent. It is 
evident to a common observer that there is a vast 
dbpropordon in the numbers of men and women, and 
this may in part account for the crowd of prostitutes 
who infest the streets, and too frequently annoy pas« 
sengers. An extreme inattention to the education of 
the lower classes of females, may be assigned as 
another reason. They seem indeed, in the manufac- 
turing towns especially, to be regarded as an inferiw 
class of beings, and not only unworthy of the pro- 
tection demanded by their sex, but fit subjects on 
which shall be exercised the arts of cunning, dupli- 
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cilyi and villany by those who should be their pro- 
tectors. 

It will be, perhapSi somewhat hasty to assert that 
English women are not generally more beautiful 
than ours. With much of the rosy tint mid alabaster 
white, they have less delicacy and regularity of fea* 
tures than American women generally. So fine in* 
deed, are their complexionsi that it often supplies the 
want of that conformation of features which pecu^ 
liarly Constitutes beauty; and I have frequently been 
mistaken in the opinion I have formed of a woman's 
face, from this circumstance. They owe to the pe* 
culiar nature of the climate, the &irness and floridity 
bf their complexions. It is equally exempt from the 
scorching heat of torrid latitudes, which tans the skin 
and produces sallowness, and from the rigor of the 
icy regions which shrivels and contracts the features. 
The atmosphere is generally filled with a profusion 
of warm and moist exhalations, and a thick canopy 
of clouds intercepts the rays of the sun; thus adding 
to the ii^uence of cleanliness and domestic comforts 
of the higher, middle, and some of the inferior 
classes, in giving a lively bloom to the countenance, 
and an evidence of vigorous health. Although I am 
willing to admit the general comeliness of ^English 
women, I am not disposed to admit the sentiment of 
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a late writer, that England is the native seat of female 
beauty, or that it is found here in a higher degree of 
perfection than in almost any o^r country. 

The operation of the same cause, in part, which 
gives them such fine complexions, renders them 
more robust; and they have, consequently, not such 

• r 

good figures generally, or so much ease or graceful* 
oess in their movements, as my fair countrywomen. 
The complexion of the men is equally fine. It is, 
in fact, the reverse of diat which betrays the residence 
of a Georgian or Carolinian, and except when I met 
one of these strolling along the streets, I did not be- 
hold any who had the brown hue bordering on the 
tawny, or the sallow countenances of half-animated 

beings, who seemed to have lived in dirt, or to have 

< 

just risen firom it. 
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LETTER III. 

Neatness of the Houses and Furniture— -English Kitchens 
-—Rights of the English--*CleanIiness of the Servants* 

ALMOST all travellers have remarked the ex- 
treme neatness and great attention to comfort, in the 
houses of the English; and I must add my testimony 
to others who have gone before me. With much 
simplicity, there is generally much of elegance. The 
furniture is not crowded,, generally uniform in its ap- 
pearance, plain, and of the best materials and work- 
manship. The rooms into which visitors are gene* 
rally shown are not commonly decorated with -paint- 
ings or prints, which in niost well furnished houses 
have places appropriated for them. In every thing, 
indeed, which appertains to domestic economy, the 
English people may be said to excel; and this re- 
mark applies with like force to their houses, diet and 
dress, but more especially to the first. Domestic ar- 
^chitecture has attained to the highest state of perfec- 
tion: convenience with elegance, neatness with sim- 
plicity, and uniform attention to comfort in the whole 
arrangements, have combined to render an English 
genteel house the most complete of the kind, and a 
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model for imitation* Where few servants are kept, it 
has become a matter of importance to consult ar- 
rangement in the houses and fomiture^ by which so 
much labour is saved. From die kitchen to the gairet, 
they are alike commodious; and of late years, the 
improvements of Count Rumfbrd and other scientific 
meD> with the. ingenuity of the manu&cturer^ in ar- 
ticles for domestic use, have united to render the 
first named apartment the most complete, decent, 
and convenient. Among the important purposes to 
which steam has been made subservient, it ts' here 
also converted to a variety of uses, such as boiling, 
stewing, &c. The opening for the fire is small, and 
almost every thing is hid behind a neat front of po« 
fished iron, and whereih are placed the various cook- 
ing utensils. Even the smoke is not sufibred to pass 
off in mere waste, for in its passage up the chimney 
it puts a wheel in tnotion, which tuma a spit. AU 
this, however, excited my admiration less than did 
the extreme cleanliness, order, neatness and conve- 
xuence of every thing appertaining to the cooking de- 
partment. 

Viewing the dresser scoured as white as if new; 
the tin and odier vessels shining as if just fi'om the 

maker's hands; the neat arrangement of the plates, 

ft- 

dishes, &c. in brightened rows; I coukl not but com- 
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pare in Wf mind the whole S3rstem or amngeaKiit 
wkh one of diose khchens^ west of the Athnde, 
where but little attentioo is paid either to elesB^^nest 
or ooovenience, regularity or order»^ 

I have seen, howeyer, in some parts of die United 
Slates, kitchens but little inferior to die deanest m 
England. This is particularly the case in the middtte 
and eastern states, Inore especially, perhaps, among 
the Quakers. The Pennsylvania Hosfatal furnishes 
an instance of diis kind which nothing can surpass. 

The Engtish servants are also gready superior to 
ours; and those who have been accustomed to the man* 
agonent of slaves and negroes, wiH not fail to mark the 
difference. Without die disgusdng filth, habitual care* 
lessness, and general depraviQr which too generally 
distinguish die Afiicans and their descendants. En- 
gUsh servants are withal civil, obliging, active, and 
obedient* Th^ are and must be industrious; for few 
fiunilies keep more than a maid-servant, bojr, cook, 
and sometimes a nurse where there are children. 
Even with a less number tibe domestic aflOdrs are 
conducted with ease and regularity. 

English servants caQ dieir employers master and 

. * For a minute and aocurate description of the interior of 
an,£ngli8hman*s dwelling, with all its furniture and decora- 
tions, I would refer the reader to the first Tolume of the Let* 
ters of Espriella, 
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xnistress; but notwithstanding the distance which 
separates them, and the humility of the menials, they 
cannot-^they dare not be chastised. Even in this aris- 
tocratic government, the most dignified peer of the 
realm is extremely cautious in striking his domestic: 
the latter may defend himself, or resort to the law for 
redress. It is prompt to afford justice, and herein 
Englishmen may boast of their rights. Poverty and 
dependence do not contribute to the happiness of this 
life, therefore it is cruel to m£(ke the state -of those 
more uncomfortable, who are compelled to live in 
servitude, by any conduct which the laws will not 
justify, or at which reason or hum^ty revolt. 

The rights - which an Englbh servant claims, and 
which are equally his due with the first citizen in the 
kingdom, do not msike him impertinent or assum- 
ing. Treated with kindness and condescension, and 

I 

receiving good wages, he is generally zealous and 
active in the discharge of his duties, for upon this, 
principally, he depends for a good chafacter. 
. In the inns and coffee-houses, they are prompt and 
wonderfully active in their ^veral stations: they are 
also polite and obliging; and the traveller gives the 
recompense of a sixpence, or one, two, or three 
shillings^ according to the time he has been in the 
house, with as much pleasure for the civility with 
Vol. I. D 
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which he has been treated, as they receive it with 
grateful thanks. 

The servants or waiters always expect a reward, 
for many of them get no wages, but depend solely 
upon the douceurs, which long established custom 

^tides them to receive. 

'# 

The appeaiance of m^ny of the female servants is 
puch as will somedmes almost embarrass a stranger, 
who may mistake the maid for the mistress. Their 
dress is uniformly neat, cleanly, made with taste, and 
with some regard to the prevailing &shion. Their 
duties are not arduous, and those who have the more 
important care of the house, have more or less leisure, 
which they may pass as they please. In common 
with the females of the higher ranks of society^ they 
xire generally comely^ and often handsome. 
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LETTER IV. 

Dray Horses-^Mercantile Customs-^Fumitiif« and in- 
terior of the Hbuses^^Breakfast-^Dinner— Tea-^- 
Supper~-*Shops, and Shop-keepers. 

I HAD often heard of the strength of the English 
dray or cart horses, and that the peculiar breed for 
draught was confined to that country. They arc 
black, and their extraordinary size is indicative of 
great strength. 

Their docility was Equally surprising, and accus- 
tomed as I had been to the horses of the southern 
section of the union, particularly, dragging with 
difficulty a load of six or eight hundred pounds, I 
could scarcely credit the evidence of my eyes, when 
I'sa^^ the immense load which a single horse would 
draw. I asked a carman who was walking by the side 
of his cart, going up Brunswick Street, (which is of 
very considerable acclivity,) what weight he had in it; 
be replied 4500 pounds. It was a load of cheese. He 
told me his cart weighed 1800 pounds. I have seen 
two horses draw twenty-eight square and two round 
bales of cotton, which may be estimated to weigh, 
exclusive of the cart, 8500 pounds. And at varioi^ 
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times I have seen two hogsheads of sugar drawn by 
one horse. Fourteen bales of cotton is not an unusual 
load for a horse, and a weight equal to tliis, and 
often greater, may be noticed at almost any time. A 
gentleman, whose veracity I had no reason to doubt, 
told me that a horse of the kind to which I allude, has 
been known to draw on an iron rail-way, a weight of 
forty-eight tons. 

Powerful as are these most useful animals, and 
gentle as they are strong,^ they are, notwithstanding, 
frequently over-loaded by their cruel drivers, from 
an unfeeling desire to know how much they will 
draw. The frequency of this practice produced a so- 
ciety- for their protection, from which much good 
has resulted. There is humanity in this, and interest 
may be supposed to have a minor influence. 

Strangers cannot too speedily be made acquainted 
with the habits and customs of the people, the mode 
and time of transacting business, the regulation of 
domestic affairs, &c. They may thus avoid the ap« 
pearance of awkardness, ignprance, or intrusion. 

Among the commercial class in Liverpool little 
business is done before nuie o'clock. At half past 
two P. H., the nierchants, and those who have busi^ 
ness with them, resort to the Exchange, already men- 
tioned, where there are elegant and spacious roovr 
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for' insurance, reading news-papers, and for various 
other . purposes connected with mercantile transac- 
tions. The business of the day at this place is soon 
oyer; and, as I have observed in a former chapter, 
the officer, who is known by his dress, does not &il 
to announce the termination of the half hour, by 
ringing his beU« 

Occasional visiters or strangers gain admittance 
into the public rooms of the Exchange by having 
their nanies entered in a book kept for that purpose^ 
or by having a note to the k&eper or manager, from 
a subscriber. Similar regulations exist at the Athae> 
neum, Lycaeum^ and some other public places, 
which characterize the spirit, and mark the taste of 
the people of Liverpool. 

Some of the merchants, especially those who have 
no families, and whose houses are at a considerable 
distance from their compting- rooms, dine at an ordi- 
nary or coflfee-house; and abo take tea there about 
five o'£lock. Some do not return to business after 
this hour. Others dine at four o'clock, at their own 
houses, and at this time finish the business of the 
day. Many do not partake of this meal until dark, 
and candles are lighted. This is very common in thu 
winter season. 

The dining and other tables of the English are not 
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less neat than almost every other article of furniture; 
and in this respect, correspond with the general ar- 
rangement of their houses. The former are construct- 
ed with great convenience, and may be made to suit 
almost any number of persons who are to dine. Every 
thing) in fine, within the interior of an English dwel- 
ling is made for convenience; and it would seem as 
if ingenuity was incessantly tortured, to hivent modes 
to lessen trouble and labour, or to please a capricious 
and ever-varying taste. 

In most well finished*and genteel houses, there is 
on the lovifer or first story above ground, a break&st 
room, which is also the common sitting-room; a 
dining-room, parlour, and library. There is generally 
a nursery; and the bed-chambers are not the least 
ornamented, or least expensive part of the dwel- 
ling. Great taste is evinced in the furniture and deco- 
ration of the chambers: every thing corresponds in 
colour, and is fitted to the place where it is to 
stand; and here, as in every other part of the house, 
cleanliness is particularly remarkable. Herein these 
people seem to delight and to excel. 

While I was partaking of the hosipitality df a gen- 
tleman at his house in the country, I particularly 
noticed the simple and chaste elegance and uniformity 
df die chamber in which I lodged: he told me it cost 
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two.buodned poufifl^ staling. There was but one bed 
ia the room) two chairs, two $maU tables, painted of 
a similtr Qoiamt ^Uh the bed and window curtsons; 
a mrrotf uteris fw wa^tog, and steps, coirered 
wkh Kidderminster carpeting, on each side of the 
bed« 

The break&sts syre geno^aUy very frugal, consisting 
commonly erf' tea, and mu&is or hpt rolls, with good 
butter. CoSse is less fie^oendy used; and it is seldom 
good.^ I could rarely get it strong or dear, and in this 
tmly does there seem to be any proof that the English 
do not understand cooking. 

On the morning aftt^ my arrival, I was waiting 
for breakfast with a pretty 'keen appetite, as is usual 
with persons landed fixnn a liHig voya^. I observed 
on a i^nall table large enough for one or two persons, 
a tearcup and saucer, a tea-pot, milk-pot, sugar-dish, 
plate, and a small catty with tea: the tea*ketde was 
boiling on an utensil with live coab; and presently a 
plate of warm rolls was brought in. The waiter said 
t»reak&st was ready. I asked where it was, and he 
pointed to the table. He was requested to bring in a 
beefsteak and an egg or two: ^he seemed surprised 
9t das strange order, but quickly obeyed it Such, 
however, is the force of hdbit, that I graduidiy became 
accustomed to thiji meal in the English stile. 
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Dinner is the principal meal, but even in this, the 
table is never loaded or crowded with dishes at one 

■ 

time. There is frequently more than one course, 
before the desert is brought in^ or previous to the 
introduction o( bread and cheese. Ale, table beer, 
cyder, and porter, constitute the usual drinks at din- 
ner, and wine is seldom introduced until the cloth is 
removed. Port is commonly drunk, although in most 
genteel houses you will meet with Madeira. The last 
is generally less pure than is drank in the United 
States. The drinking of healths is nearly abolished; 
or at least that general salute of every one at table. It 
is comm<Hily sufficient to address the person with 
whom you take a glass of wine. 

One of the greatest peculiarities in the diet of these 
people, is the quantity of meats which they use; and 
if excellence in their kind, (especially beef and mut- 
ton,) be any plea for the apparent superabundant 
quantity that is met with in most houses, they may 
ofigr it with truth, arid boast of it with justice. 

Tea, with toast or bread and butter, is the general 
beverage of the evening; and of this it is said, more is 
used in England than in all the rest of Europe beside. 
It is drunk by all classes of people, from the most 
humble cottager to the richest and most &shionabIe 
citizen; but the better qualities are not used so ge- 
nerally as in the United States. 
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Supper, about ten o'clock, consists commonly of 
one or two dishes, perhaps the remains of the dinner, 
oysters, or partridges, if in season. These are excel- 
lent$ indeed they are esteemed not only a delicacy, 
but ai luxury. Hence they are frequently sent a great 
distance, as presents, to London, and it was here I 
first ate them; a few pair being sent from the neigh* 
bourhood of Bath to a friend with whom I supped. I 
would call the supper of these peofde the most agree- 
able meal. The business of the day being over, and 
the &mily assembled, with occasionally a friend or 
two, there is Insure for social conversation. Frequent 
opportunities of partaking of them, justify my saying 
that I would rather join an Engli^ family at their 
supper than at a dinner table> groaning with all the^ 
Tuxuries and dainties of the confectioner and pastry* 
cook. At the former, restraint and ceremony are 
banished; consequently there is more of unreserved 
chit-chat, in which the mistress of the house takes a 
part. Conversation has more charms for me, and is 
most delicate and refiined, when kept up by women; 
and the tongue of licentiousness or libertinism is 
chedced or restrained by thek presence. 

The shops or retail stores, are seldom opened in 
summer until eight o'clock, nor generally closed 
until eleven at m^U Even in Liverpool, though a 

Vol. I. E 
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place of minor importance when compared with Lon* 
don, a stranger is arrested in his wqr through the 
streets, by an almost involuntary attentibn to the 
shops of linen drapers, silversmiths, jewellers, watch- 
makers, print and booksellers, china men, &c. many 
of which display great splendour and c^lence. 

The shops of pastry-cooks, fruiterers, and confec- 
tioners,^ will also excite admiration, and one wonders 
to see the windows of these open at aU hours of the 
day, even during winter. Such is the general huity 
and confusion in the principal streets, such as Castle 
Street, Lord Street, Pool Lane, Paradise Street, &c, 
that often passengers take up a bunn, a cake, or some 
fruit, as they pass the shop of a confectioner or fruit» 
seller, without stopping, and throw in the pay without 
inquiring the price. 

In fine weather, in the summer season, there is so 
litde darkness at ten o'clock, even when the moon 
is not shedding her borrowed light, that the streets 
are as crowded as during the day; and the votaries of 
the Cyprian goddess make thdf appearance in such 
crowds as to excite equal surprise, pity and disgust 
In another place I shall extend my remarks on this 
wretched and despised class of society; and shall en- 
deavour to account for that depravity which produces 
the incredible number which throng the sea-ports 
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especiailf; who aire unmindfol of the native dignity 
of the female character, but with unblushing front, 
and hearts steeled to the suggestions of chastity, (}is^ 
play their meretricious charms, and with Syren voice 
too often beguile ^ unguarded, passenger into their 
&isl snares. 

That man must be a novice in the world, who 
woi|ld eiepect to avoid imposition in such a place as 
Liveipod; wh^re the society is so heterogieneous, 
and the means of nicking an honest livelihood is 
attended with no inconsiderable difficulty. That 

■ 

strangers should be particularly liable to it, is nei- 
ther a new remark, nor is the circumstance extraor- 
dinary. I was soon reminded after my arrival, that in 
dealing, it was necessary to guard constandy against 
imposition, especially from shop-keepers and traders. 
A native of Liverpool remarked to me that I should 
deal with every man as if I was dealing with a knave. 
I have reason to credit the justness of the observation. 
In no place have I ever remarked the prices of arti- 
cles, at retail, to be more extravagant than in Liver- 
pool; and it is almost universally the practice tp ask 
more than will be taken. Even at the prices to which 
articles are very often reduced, if the amount be con- 
siderable, a discount of five per cent, sofnetimes 
more, will be made for prompt payment. A bill at 
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two months is considered as such; but if money be 
paid, a farther discount of one per cent, will be allow- 
ed. These remarks apply particularly to the retailers 
of goods. 

With a knavishness that is too general, no clas3 of 
the community are more civil and obliging than the 
shop-keepers; a customer is waited on with promp- 
titude and politeness, and any article he may pur- 
chase, how trifling soever it may be, will always be 
sent to his lo^ngs if required* 
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Public Houses, and established Customs in them. 

THE public houses are called inns, but besides 
these there are hotels, coffee, porter, and ale houses. 

On the day of my arrival in Liverpool, I took 
lodgings at the Star and Garter, in Paradise Street, 
a very quiet, decent^ and well*kept house. The 
charges are moderate^, Strangers should at once make 
enquiry into the customs and usages of the house, 
by which trouble will be often avoided. They are 
similar in all. The regulation^ are not arbitrary. No 
absolute or fixed hours are observed for meals, and 
each individual may breakfiist, dine, and sup at any 
hour he may choose,, and alone if he prefers it. Few 
break&st early in the summer months, and it is not 
unusual to see persons partaking of this meal fit>m 
eight until twelve o'clock, as may chance to be most 
convenient to them. At this meal, meats rarely make 
their appearance, and coffee very seldom. 

The apparatus of the break&st table I have already 
described. 

Dinner may be ordered at any hour, and of almost 
any kind or number of dishes, of things that are in 
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season. The charge is in proportion to the one or the 
other, and hence a dinner may cost froni three shil- 
lings to two guineas. In fine, travellers may in this 
respect be entirely regulated by their own taste and 
convenience. 

In tamy of the best inns the landlord sddom 
makes im appeai*ance, or seems to have the direction 
of the house. This is generally entrusted to a servant, 
who receives all orders, and payment for bSl$s and 
'whOy in &Git, has almost the sole control and ma* 
nagemejQt of it. He ^dom receives any wages, and 
yet, in some of die larger inns, his place is one of 
con^derable profit. I have been told that a premium 
of ja hundred pounds has b^n given for such a situa* 
tion in some of the principal inns and hot^s. 

The waiters always expect (and indeed^ very cora^ 
mooly demand it as their due) some compensaUoa 
ttma every one who lodges or eats in the house: this 
custom is so well established as to have acquired the 
force of law. Strangers should know this and attend 
to it, for by ne^ecting to comply widi the established 
vusage, they will be censured for meanness, and not 
receive that attention which will be the reward of 
a contrary disposition. Should a visiter, however, 
chance to forget it at his departure, the servants will 
not fail to remind him of bis duty even at die carriage 
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door; and the principal waiter, the servant who has 
commonly attended at table, the chamber-msdd, and 
he who has cleaned the boots, will crowd about him, 
demanding, and anxious to receive their respective 
dues. The last mentioned personage is called 
" Boots," and he commonly acts as porter to the 
house. The sum to be given to the servants is not 
precisely fixed, but may be regulated by the will of 
the donor. It is somewhat at the fi^owing rate, 
where the person has not remained morb than one 
night in the hous^. 

To the principal servant one shilling, the same to 
the chamber-maid, and six-pence to Boots. Half 
of these sums for each nighty is deemed a libend 
compensation where the person has beoi several 
days a lodger. 
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LETTER VI. 

General Traits of Character— Leave Liverpool— Public 
Coach— Ride to Manchester— Warrington^— General 
Observations on Stage Travelling. 

MY limited stay in Liveipool has compelled me to 
confine my remarks to a few subjects connected with 
this flourishing place. I shall hereafter extend themi 
md embrace in the view some observations on its 
public institutions. 

I do not hesitate to declare that I landed in Eng- 
land with some of the prejudices too common with 
my countrymen; but I did not commence the voy- 
age, like some travellers, with a determination not to 
be pleased, or in that unhappy mood, which embit- 
tered the hours of the learned Doctor Smdlet, in his 
tour to Nice. Forming my opinion of the English 
people firom better data than those who visit our 
shores fix>m mercantile or speculative views, I be- 
lieved diem to be polished and polite. I know them 
to be enterprbing, scientific, and ingenious. I had no 
just grounds for doubting their candour and libe- 
rality. 

I arrived in England as a stranger, and was per- 
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sonally unknown to every individuaL My letters of 
introduction were sufficiently ample, and soon made 
me acquainted with several respectable femilies. Here, 
frankness and social harmony, without trifling forms, 
or thb restrictions too commonly placed on a stran- 

9 

ger, made me feel as if I were in the midst of old 
acquaintance^ and forced me to distinguish between 
native kindness and artificial forms. A kind recep- 
tion, a frank and open demeanour, will compel the 
stranger to believe he is not viewed as such, but that 
he is received into the family as one who is to share 
itis confidence and partake of its pleasures. The be- 
haviour of the female part demands still more my 
unqualified praise and approbation. They are affable 
without familiarity, and condescending with dignity. 
In conversation I have found them to be sprightly, 
unreserved, and intelligent; without that coyness or 
reserve which is very generally intermixed with the 
best quaHlies of the heart in the women of my own 
country, they are ytt not without that.modesty which 
heightens every charm, and adds dignity to every 
other trait. In such company, pleasure and improve* 
ment will both be received. 

With favourable impressions then, of the English 
character, and especially of the females, I set out from 
Liverpool on the 17th of July, for Manchester. 

Vol. L F 
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I had taken and paid for m inside seat in the 
coach which leaves the Angel inn» in Dale Street, 
but not finding this very comfortable, I changed 
it for one on the outside. Elevated above the 
horses, I did not think my seat very secure, and the 
terrors which I felt fi*om my situation were inavased 
when the coachman cracking hb whip, the horses 
went off in a full gallop down a ccmisiderable descent, 
now and then turning a comer, at the nsk of being 
overset and dashed against a house or on the pave- 
ment. The driver was very skilful, the horses well 
broke, and he managed them with surprising dex- 
terity. Accidents, however, sometimes happ^i evm 
with the most expert, and coadies are overturned. 
These are generally the consequence of carelessness, 
or .the most unpardonable imprudence in the drivers, 
who seem nekher to care for, nor to regard the safety 
of their passengers. They les^ firequently occur with 
the mail coaches, whose drivers, although compelled 
to arrive at stated periods, are not urged by that am- 
bition which induces the ^drivers of the opposition 
coaches to lash their horses with unfeeling severity, 
that they may ^ve one, five or ten minutes before 
their opponents. 

A short time since, one of the coaches fi*pm Man- 
chester to Liverpool was overturned, from one of the 
wheels striking a stone wall at the bottom of a hUl*. 
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Three of the passengers on the top were kSled, and 
the others wounded. Those who were inside were 
not injured. 

After I had rode a few miles I became reconciled 
to my situation, waA was pleased at the change I had 
made. It afforded me an expansive view of the 
country oa eitho: side, and the day being unusucdly 
fine and unclouded, I enjoyed with singular pleasure 
die opportunity of beholding &e richness and beau^ 
ty oi English scenery. 

Harvest time was near, and the ripened fields in 
neat and regular cmler, with the numerous decent 
cottages, and a brilliant sky, contributed to make 
the ride most agreeable. 

A few miles from Liverpool Z passed the very 
degant seat of the celebrated or rather the noted 
self-styled Doctor Solomon. He furnishes a remark- 
able instance of the extreme credulity of the English 
people, who, believing in his quackeries, and being 
gulled] by his impositions, have enabled him to ac- 
quire a fortune but ill-merited. He has amassed wealth 
fi^m^e sale (^his nostrums, 2sA particularly from 
his Balm of Gilead; but riches have not given him 
that character which a good man esteems as more 
valuable than gold and silver, and which neither 
will purchase. He is not respected for his tolents, or 
esteemed for his virtues. 
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The road I was travelling, passed through Pres- 
cott, and Warrington, which place is mid-way be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester* 

Prescott is an old, but somewhat neat and well 
built town, situated on the Mersey, over which there 
is a good stone bridge, built in the time of Henry 
VIL There are here manufactories of huckabacks, 
canvass, pins, and some other articles; but it is 
principally noted for its extensive glass works. The 
coach did not stop long enough to permit my view- 
ing them. One of the proprietors resides and has a 
store in Liverpool, and I there purchased such as I 
wanted. In less than four hours from the time I left 
Liverpool, I reached Manchester, a distance of 
thirty-six miles. 

Travellers in the public coaches who wish to 
have a view of the country through which they tra- 
vel, should, in fine weather, take an outside seat, 
and the most agreeable one is with the coachman. 
Should circumstances, however, induce the person 
to take a jseat in the coach, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that he may make an exchange if he should 
wish it. I made it a general rule never to take a seat 
on the outside, when I was compelled to travel in 
the night. 

The common or accommodation coaches are 
calculated to carry six persons inside; and the mail 
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coaches are limitod to four. On the front and rear 
seats, and on the top, of the accommodation 
coaches, I have seen ten full grown persons, beside 
those inside, and the baggage on the roof and in the 
boot. Some of these vehicles are double, that is, 
have a partition in the centre, which completely 
separates the passengers, who enter by separate 
doors, and who sit back to back. They have 
an odd apd unwieldy appearance. There is ano- 
ther which is calculated to carry sixteen persons, 
who sit sideways, and several also on the roof; and 
yet this monstrous machine is dragged by four 
horses at the rate of six or seven miles an hour. 

The mail coaches are protected by a guard, who 
rides behind and alone. He wears the King's livery, 
and is well armed. He has the direction of the coach- 
man as to the hours of departure and stopping, and 
he is accountable for delays. These seldom occur. 

For every stage of about ninety miles, it is cus- 
tomary to give the driver and guard one shilling each, 
er something less than this sum if you continue seve- 
ral stages. They never fail to remind passengers of the 
fees to which they are entitled, and there is scarcely 
a possibility of evading the payment, which has 
more the appearance of an unjust exaction than a 
reasonable due. It is sanctioned by custom, and has 
nearly the force of law. 
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LETTER VII. 

Manchester—- Bridgewater Arms— XJotton Factories—. 
Sir James Arkwright— Infirmary— Exchange— The 
Portico— Old Parish Church— The Collegiate Church 
"—General Remarks— Seat of the Earl of Wilton. 

IN this metropolis of the cotton manu&cturesy the 
coach put me down at the Bridgewater Arms, an old 
inn, and more worthy of a preference firom its anti- 
quity than its excellence. 

This is stricdy called a traveller's inn, as will soon 
be perceived from the promiscuous assemblage of 
whips, great coats, spurs, saddle-bags, and portman- 
teaus; and the coach passengers are generally ushered 
into a room where these implements of travelling are 
heaped together, unless they should order a private 
one. A little observation taught me that the passen- 
gers in the common and mail coaches do not receive 
the same attention from the servants of the inns, as if 
they were in a hack or private carriage. Appearances 
often command respect and attention; and in England, 
as in other places, it sometimes takes the place of 
worth. 

There is always a crowd in this house, and there is 
more of bustle than of comfort. In the inns of the 
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smaller towns and villages, there is most commonly 
a portion of civility about the peo|>le, which Is less 
frequently met with in the large manufactuxing 
towns, where people seem to be served as if it were 
in the way of trade. There is in the latter so much 
hurry and confusion, — servants running hither and 
thither, that it b difficult to c(»nmand their services 
sometimes, even for a few minutes. 

The tabl^ was not, in general, well suj^died; and 
the coffee in particular (my fiivourite beverage) was 
not fit to drink* It did not, indeed, deserve the name; 
and it was in vain that I directed, intreated, and 
almost scolded. It still was brought to the table, 
weak, turUd, and without flavour. .Bding more ex- 
pensive than tea, it is not so frequently drunk, and the 
mode of making it does not appear to be well under- 
stood. 

Manchester is more than equal in size to Liver- 
pool, and is second only to the metropolis. To a 
stranger it is most interesting from its numerous cot- 
ton manu&ctories. They are indd>ted for their pre- 
sent importance to the improvements made in the 
machinery by Sir James Arkwrig^, who by his extra- 
ordinary genius, and great mechanical powois, rose 
from poverty and obscurity to wealth and fiime. 

With the exception c^ these immense spinning 
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and weaving establishments, this town does not pffer 
many inviting or interesting objects; and he who has 
seen cities where taste and elegance have combined 
their powers to please the fancy, or capdvate the 
view, will trace the streets of this flourishing place, 
without 9ny of those sensations which arise from 
beholding beautiful and highly finished works of 
modem taste. 

The houses are of brick, of a very dusky hue, (as 
in Liverpool,) which is much increased by the smoke 
of coal consumed in private dwellings, and the nume- 
tbus cotton factories both in the town and immedkte 
vicinity. 

Many of the . dwellings, and most of the ware- 
houses, which are generally large, are built on narrow 
and crooked streets, from which the light of the sun is 
excluded a considerable part of the day. Hence they 
have a dark and gloomy appearance, and their un- 
pleasant exterior is increased by the very frequent 
rains, for which Manchester is almost proverbial. Of 
later years, a more correct judgment and better taste 
have formed a few handsome streets. 

Excluding the manufactories, few places are less 
interesting than Manchester; hence strangers are 
seldom pleased with it; and their dislike is increased 
by the peculiar manners and habits of the people. 
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which are not of that polished nature which is the ge- 
neral characteristic of the better class of Englishmen; 
which gives to society more than half its charms, and 
which would almost make a desert agreeable. The 
whole community seem to be involved in business: 
the warehouses and shops are closed at one o'clock, 
which is the hour of dinner, and they are opened at 
two. 

A modem writer of celebrity, in speaking of this 
place, has remarked, that it contains above eighty 
thousand inhabitants; and adds, ** imagine this mul- 
titude crowded together in narrow streets, the houses 
all built of brick and blackened with smoke; frequent 
buildings among them as large as convents, without 
their antiquity, without their beauty, without their 
holiness; where you hear from within as you pass 
along, the everlasting din of machinery; and where, 
when the bell rings, it is to call wretches to their work 
instead of their prayers — imagine this, and you have 
the materials for a picture of Manchester.'' There is 
much truth in this, and yet there are some things in 
this populous town not unworthy the notice of those 
who visit it either for pleasure xx business. 

With all its wealth and population, Manchester is 
not entitled to send any members to parliament; btit 
is merely considered as a manor. 

Vol, I. G 
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It dates its origin from the reign of l^itus, in the 
ninety-seventh year of the Christian icra. For more 
than two centuries it has been known and distinguish- 
ed for its manu&ctories of fustian; but at a very late 
period it has grown into great importance, fix>m the 
highly improved state of its immense factories of cot* 
ton, which give employment to thou^sfands of people 
in the town and parish, for an extent of many miles 
in every direction. 

Silk and various other good^ are also made in the 
neighbourhood, which find their way to this place 
of general deposit, and resort of purchasers. The 
numerous and extensive warehouses are stored with 
all the variety of useful and fancy articles which 
the industry and art of an ingenious people can sup- 
ply. Even to those not engaged in trade, it is inter- 
esting to examine the diversity of beautiful fabrics 
which are exposed for sale, but it is much more to 
view the cotton and spinning factories, which, with 
their thousand wheels, keep up an eternal din.* 

I did not meet with any difficulty in procuring 
access to them. They have made Manchester popu- 
lous and flourishing, but they have not added to the 
growth of virtue among its people. 

* See Note IL at the end of the volume. 
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It should have been observed before, that Man- 
chester is situated about three miles from the Mer- 
sey and near to the junction of the Irk and the Ir- 
well, which last has been made navigable for boats 
of about thirty tons, by which, but more especially 
by the Duke of Bridgewater's grand canal, with its 
intermediate branches, a constant and easy commu- 
nication is kept up with Liverpool, and other places' 
on the small rivers above named. This has gready 
contributed to the importance of Manchester. 

Interspersed with many good buildings, where 
dewiness, comfort and plenty have their abode, 
there are a vast number of wretched situations, 
blocked up in narrow lanes and streets, where both 
air aild li^t are so sparingly admitted, and filth is 
suffered to accumulate in such a manner, that the 
miserable tenants, deprived as they are of almost 
every comfort that can render life desirable, to su- 
peradd to dieir wretchedness, are scarcely ever 
without an infectious disease, — a pestilence almost 
exclusively theirs, or confined to the wretched 

ft 

hovels of the depressed poor. 

The Infirmary of Manchester is an extensive 
building, of a modem and plain structure, having 
in its front a sheet of water, encompassed by a brick 
wall. Attached to it also are pleasant gravel walks. 
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bordered with shrubbery, which add considerably 
to the beauty of the ground. 

Within a few years an Exchange has been erect- 
ed, which is indeed a magnificent structure, but in- 
finitely less grand than that which graces Liverpool. 
The Portico or news-room is also a superb build- 
ing, and contains a small but good collection of 
books. 

The next building most worthy of notice, and 
the most remarkable, is the Old Parish Church, ve-. 
nerable for its antiquity, and an object of curiosity 
from its size and singular interior workmanship. It 
was erected in the fifteenth century; its stile is 
Gothic, and it was the first of the kind I had seen. 
To one who has never been within the walls of such 
a structure, it is impossible to convey any perfect 
or adequate idea of the impressions which rush on 
the mind, upon passing the threshold. It is forcibly 
seized by a mixture of awe and wonder from the 
whole interior of the church; the large painted win- 
dows, of small panes, incased in lead, and the still 
more curious and incredible quantity of carved 
work, in oak, so rude in execution, and grotesque 
in design, as almost to set gravity a laughhig. These 
curious figures^ many of which are unlike any thing 
in the air or on the earth, fill the sides of the chapel, 
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and almost every other place not occupied by a 
better taste. They alone would seem to have been 
,the work of many years; and indeed, thfey are so 
much unlike any thing modern, that they easily 
lead us back to the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

Over the altar are suspended the colours of the 
seventy- second regiment, which was raised in Man- 
chester, and which fought so bravely under Ge- 
neral Elliot, at the siege of Gibraltar. 

This building suflfered very considerably at the 
time it was besieged during the civil wars which 
so much distracted the kingdom. 

Within its walls arc the tombs of many of the 
.ancient nobility, the inscriptions on a few of which 
I had just time to read. 

While I was strolling along the aisles of this an- 
cient edifice, with Mrs. H — --, who was my guide 
on this occasion, I heard the voice of somebody 
who seemed to be at prayers. A respect for the 
place I was in, and a desire to hear distinctly what 
he was saying, induced me to draw near, when I 
beheld a very decent man in appearance, in a sacer- 
dotal gown, reading the church service, in a way 
which gave me a very unfavorable opinion of his 
piety. Hii^ manner partook so much of levity, it 
was so cold and unimpassioned, there seemed to 
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be so little of feeling or reverence on the occasion, 
that I was tonvinced it was with this unworthy re-* 
presentative df the holy Author of the Clmstian 
religion, much more a matter of form than of respect 
for the sacred duties he was performii^. The re* 
spouses of a few boys who belonged to the ehurch, 
by dieir peculiar voices and their manners, added 
to the levity of the scene, and induced me to witi^ 
draw in disgust from a place, whose sanctity ought 
not to have been thus profaned*^ 

From the church I proceeded to the College, or 
as it is sometimes called, the Collegiate Church, a^ 
venerable but inelegant pile of buildings, containing 
a large collection of books on all branches of science, 
with a few natural curiosities. Several circum- 
stances induced me not to form a very &vourable 
opinion of this seminary of education,. which is con- 
fined to boys of a particular age, who are clothed in 
a blue cotton frock, fastened round their waists 
with a leather belt, and on their heads they wear a • 
cap. Their whole dress seemed more adapted to 
tliat of the fifteenth century, or to that period when 
the school was a monastery, and fanatic monks oc- 
cupied its cloisters and its halls. • 

* See Note III. at the end of the volume. 
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Strangers are readily admitted to every part of the 
building, which, however, does not contain much 
that is interesting, I was shown the skin of a snake 
fourteen feet long, which was killed a few years be- 
fore, in the college; and a sword and shot-bag of the 
usurper Oliver Cromwell. There are some other 
things which visitors are permitted to see, which do 
not merit recording. 

We were conducted to the bread room, and to 
the cellar where the beer is kept. The former was 
very coarse, brown, and unpalatable; of the latter I 
took a glass, ahd found it to be pleasant. On leaving 
the place, it is usual to present the guide with six 
pence or a shilling. Every thing must be paid for 
in this country. Almost every one who renders the 
smallest service, and especially if he is in the lower 
ranks of society, expects to be paid for it. 

Mrs. H and myself continued our walk two 

miles from Manchester, to the residence of Mn 
Wood, who is the proprietor of extensive works for 
printing ootton. The examination of all the machi- 
neiy and processes for dyeing and stamping cali- 
coes, was particulariy interesting. The finer kinds 
arc impressed by brass rollers, on which the figures 
are eut, and many of these I was told cost thirty 
pounds sterling each. 
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At the house of Mr. Wood I took tea, and spent 
an hour or more with his family very pleasantly. 
They treated me with characteristic hospitality. This 
is another instance of the facility of forming ac- 
quaintance, and tended to increase the good opinion 
I had formed of -the breeding and politeness of 
Englishmen. 

My stay in Manchester was short, but it was yet 
long enough to induce me to believe the general 
report well founded, that the citizens of Manches- 
ter, taking them collectively, are not very polished 
or very hospitable. They are, in general, uncourte*- 
ous to strangers, and they seem to care but little 
for the offer of those attentions, which the fonxier 
expect, and which always produces very favourable 
impressions. Money seems to be their idol, — ^the 
god they adore; and in worshipping this their deity, 
they devote but a small portion of their time to those 
liberal pursuits which expand the mind; they in- 
dulge very sparingly in the pleasures of fire-side 
chit-chat, or the cheerful table converse. These re- 
marks would seem to be at variance with the opi- 
nion I have several times expressed of the liberal 
and hospitable spirit of the people, and it must be 
understood that I *<€onfine them to the trading part 
of Manchester. 
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Having effected my business in this dusky town, 
taken a seat in the mail coach, settled my bill, and 
told the chamber«maid to call me in time, I retired 
to bed; and next morning had an agreeable ride 
through a highly cultivated country, to Rochdale. I 
passed the seat and park dfthe Earl of Wilton, who 
was just enclosing Ms beautiful and extensfve 
pounds with a very hig^ brick wall. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Rochdale— Its Manufactures and Caiial»Parish Chvircb 
— ^Road to Halifax — Blacksttne Edge — River Calder. 

ROCHDALE takes its name from the little river 
Roche, and dale from being situated on the former 
which winds through a pleasant valley. It is in Lan- 
cashire, at the foot of a range of hills (or mountains 
as they are here called) named Blackstone Edge, 
and which divides it from Yorkshire. 

. The principal part of the town is built on the base 
c^ the hills bordering the insignificant stream just 
mentioned, and which scarcely deserves any other 
naijoc than that of a rivulet. It has a good stone 
bridge over it at this place, and some distance be- 
low the town, it empties into the Irwell. The build- 
ings are generally of brick, covered with slate, but 
present nothing that is attractive to the stranger. 
They contain about 10,000 people. 

This place derives considerable importance from 
the manufactories in it and its neighbourhood, of hats, 
baize, serges, flannels, and coarse cloths. of various 
kinds. Except for the flannels, which I think are of 
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equal fineness, but not so soft as the Welsh, tbere are 
other towns in Yorkshire where a better selection 
may be made, for the market of the Southern States. 

From J. and K. Holt, and R. and J. Gould, I pur- 
chased some plain and spotted flannels. The ware- 
house and works of the latter are about a half a mile 
up Market Street, a little to the left, on the way to 
Halifax. Those of Messrs. Holts are situated on 
their beautiful farms about one mile from Rochdale, 
and near the canal. 

I prolonged my stay one day, that I might accept 
the invitation to dinner from Mr. Robert Holt, and 
thus increase the means of acquiring a knowledge 
of English manners, and their mode of living. 
There was a large party of ladies and gentlemen 
at table, all of whom were disposed to keep up a 
cheerful conversation, and to afford pleasure to jthe 
whole circle. Their manners and their conduct 
contributed to increase the favourable impres- 
sions which had been made on my mind, of the 
urbani^ of these <^ proud islanders." At their 
homes, and at their fire-side, where the real charac- 
ter most frequendy unfolds itself, I have found them 
to be frank, social, and hospitable; nor are these 
amiable traits less predominant in the females than 
the males. 
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The canal of Rochdale b oi immense importance 
to the town and neighbourhood. It is tfairQr-*two 
miles in length, and forms a junction with the Duke 
of Bridgewater's canal in Manchester, and with Ae 
river Calder in Yorkshire. A communication by this 
canal is now made to Liverpool for small veteels, 
which coast from Lcmdon to Hull. 

Rochdale is surrounded by towering hills, from, 
the summits of which a very interesting scenery is 
presented, — the view embracing cultivated fields, 
clothed in the brightest verdure, and having dis- 
persed over them many spacious and elegant dwdl- 
ings, and mills for various purposes. 

On the top of one of the steepest hills, which 
rises a short distance from the river, is situated the 
Parish Church, an ancient and small building; and 
particularly remarkable for the ascent to it, by a 
flight of one hundred and twenty steps, each rising 
about six inches. I strolled for an hom* through the 
grave yard of this ancient piace of worship, and read 
the epitaphs of many, whose bones had been mouU 
dering there since the middle of' the seventeenth 
century. What a lesson for human vanity and pridel 

I took lodgings at the sign of the Roe Buck, a 
small house situated near the bridge, at the lower 
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end of a narrow, crooked, and dirty street. The ac* 
commodatioRs are not Very good. 

At five p. M. I took my seat on the top of the 
coach for Halifax, but finding the crowd on it made 
it uncomfprtable, and as none, of my cc»npanions 
seemed to be of a character from whom I could de- 
rive pleasure or informaticm, I soon exchanged it 
for one in the inside. 

The road for five or six miles has a very conside- 
rable ascent until it reaches the top of Blackstone 
Edge. It passes over a barren moor, totally unfit 
for cultivation, and producing heath and peat in 
inconceivable quantity. A great quantity of the 
latter, cut into small squares, were piled up to dry 
for the approaching season. It makes a brisk and 
not unpleasant fire. On this waste land (which b 
considered as common,) a great many sheep were 
feeding. They were from Wales, of a small breed, 
and principally intended for the Liverpool market. 

The prospect from the top of Blackstone Edge 
is highly picturesque. Such is the elevation of this 
ridge above the surrounding country, that I found 
the air in the middle of July so keen, that a great 
coat could have been worn with comfort. 

After crossing this eminence, the road is much 
better, passing through a country teeming with cot- 
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tages, with here and there an elegant villa, between 
highly cultivated fields, and sometimes winding 
along the edge of hills at whose base the river Cal- 
der finds its way. On this stream are many large 
mills for various purposes, but principally for those 
connected with the manufacture of cloths. 

The Calder has its origin in Blackstone Edge, 
and as it approaches the town of Halifax becomes a 
considerable stream, navigable for small vessels. It 
afterwards passes by Wakefield, and ultimately 
empties itself into the Humber, on the north side 
of which Hull is situated. 

An extraordinary fertility characterizes the valley 
through which the Calder glides; and the lofty hills 
by which it is bounded on either side, although they 
are extremely rugged, are clothed to tHeir summits 
with a luxuriant growth. 

At half past seven I arrived at Halifax. 
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LETTER IX. 

Prejudices of Englishmen respecting the United States- 
Peasantry of Yorkshire — Observations on the People^ 

AT different periods since my arrival in England, 
I l^ave had occasion to notice various circumstances 
connected with that class of the people who form 
the strength and bulwark of the nation. 

That false notions have been formed^ and erro- 
neous deducticms made concerning them, I have 
never doubted; but the large mass of my country- 
men, either from not having correct sources of in- 
fonrnudpp, or unwilling to give credence to what they 
hear, have their opinions riveted into a confirmed 
belief, that the peasantry of this countr}\are a debas- 
ed and degraded pec^le. 

It is unfoir: and dangerous to the elucidation of 
truth, to make hasty deductions; and when we en- 
deavour to state the condition of a people, or to 
make a comparative estimate of their real enjoy- 
ments, much circumspection should be observed, 
aad correct data should be had. 
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Travellers are too frequently precipitate and care- 
less. Again and again I had occasion to remark and 
lament it, in men who have visited the United States, 
and who, without the means of enjoying a general 
and familar intercourse with the inhabitants, but 
whirling rapidly along in the mail stages from New 
England to Georgia, without ever glancing at the 
interior of the country, where the character of the 
nation exists in the strongest colours, at once form 
opinions respecting their habits, manners, resourc^s^ 
literature, pleasures, pursuits, and moral character. 
Such a traveller was Weld, and such a one was 
More, who merits greater praise for his poetical 
genius, or for his translation of Anacreoii, than for 
the strength, correctness^ or liberality of his obser- 
vations on America. 

Foreigners who visit the United States to acquire 
informaticm concerning their typography and gro*. 
giaphy; to learn what is the physical and moral state 
or condition of the people; to gain a knowledge of 
their habits, manners, and dispositions; of their lite- 
rature, arta^ and manufactures; in fine, to collect 
materials, from which alone such conclusions could 
be made as would be warranted by truth and 
justice, should not confine themselves to sea-ports, 
or Atlantic towns or cities. They ought not, I 
repeat, to consider the inhabitants of these, as being 
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a counterpart of the American people, and I feel a 
pride in declaring, that the large body of my coun- 
trymen are not such as throng the streets and 
houses of the commercial cities* 

Robust, healthy, and industrious; cultivators of 
their own soil, and equally sharing in ail the advan- 
tag^es which are diffused by a mild government, 
tliey are attached to it equaUy from duty and grati- 
tude, lliere are few paupers, and still fewer want 
any of those comforts which are required* for the 
wel&re and good condition of the mind and body. 
They are cotitented; and possessing the means (so 
far as external and adventitious circumstances con- 
tribute towards it) of being happy, this is more 
effectually secured and promoted, by the excellence 
of their political institutions. 

In passing censure on most of the travellers from 
England, who, in visiting the United States, have 
merely skimmed the surface of things, and have 
viewed them with partiality and jealousy, I should be 
cautious, lest I also subject myself to the like cen- 
sure: but if I do err, it will be in a liberal manner, 
and which Englishmen will certainly applaud* 
Some of my own countrymen may eharge me widi 
over- weening fondness, and undue partiality. 

It being on Sunday when I passed from Roch- 
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dAe to SUifia, thai a fimniraUe opportwutjr lof 
MciBg the ^asaittry of ihis part of Yoilkshire. Tfaf 
htUs ane' studded tmd tEhe roads bordered ;wilh <m9t 
stone cotta^^s, which, if I could judge from ^ 
ittimlMsr who duronged !thcir yands, ooittsuncd <a nu- 
«eroas )popuIala<ni. They :wiere of both sexes aati 
^liftgoa; ^oiid bonteMtnc&it .seemod 4«> be expressed 
in ibdr xountenftiiees. cFhey wrne ittnifbrndy gM 
iwitfa neatttaS) and in .their laces .was dqncted the 
itfioiccst, 4btet jgift cf :nftture9--**heakh; this, iwUf 
MAStm^ seetoied to.be iheir^sin the fiitteat stMe. 
Hfiar )childtien were ^wntecous and Itvety^ and, if 
-we )had m> briber jmeaiis of fud^ng of the estate lof n 
people, the ftbove wotridndt be the moatfaKaotous.^ 

iSe venal oauses .teaafaine* to fsroduee im 4he eg^r- 
nal appearance of the conmon peopk^ a degme of 
' oomdinesa, which is uot , perhaps so genendly to be 
ibund amdng a sUmhtr vlass in any [Olhet part of 
iiEiurope* 

'A (gtfdt diversity of character however, csists 
>hece, ss in all tither countrtes, where there is such 
SSI oriKrfliOiVing population, ^vith so vast a dispropor- 
tion in the distribution of wedlth, producing a cor- 
ruespondent distinction of habits, manners and opd- 
nions. Hence it is swiewhdt difficult, precisely to 

• See N<Jtc iV/at the end of the volumei 
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<iftfiiie natimiai. dmracter* It' i^ gcoeiiadijr^ bill ctr* 
tainly very ii^dieiously; iiitirndbdi toi cjqirdsB^ preu 
foleht maimers^ wliieh^ever v^r^dngjahd) changiiig, 
dot nnr refvesent ai^ g^nutoe tras^ of dK-Bnad,: dP 
aiv)r.'dimg; vrbioh is unifiormi stablev or cQnsMtcadti 

Literary meii nisho^hsiTe mademkikind'a.'sufajeQjtioC 
pebuHar sUidjir^.a^eiii one poiriti that'hnmantna^ 
tuns bren^ery wher& tiaer aame$:aindithat) At Avpm^ 
tifis ia eltaraet^r^ aariho: iitiifbrm ttesitUofrediiQaf' 
tbn» oPtinT) iiAuiibiice is^fm^ralrand physkalrGkciiift^ 
fitemesy; cS geogfapfamd a^uatioos, pattliariibifS' ciff 
diin9iei aMll[^torkal;evetttk 

The ' chartoter abd consilitutiDn d£^ Ae- pcspkr oi 
dds cmintry^ are^ 9aid tp be prkicipattjr moutdsd 
from ^* the perpetaial utariataons oC tbe climate^ and 
therfi^fidomof tke'poIifiQalxoBstitiition;'' Tim in* 
ftuenoeoC gov^iinmefit aod. its laws, upon the man^ 
Qcvsl habit% and^opimoiML^ of 7 a people, iff, i ndi i bi teUt 
Uy)^ vbiy. great; and from the ea8eo£tiKr&stamck% 
aH\claa9te^ whh d» indii^eoce' iriikb is giv:6n tO' sqi 
a3ip0eteion;o£ opinioiid on all uatttoif ooniittcted ojp 
Oi not OQoaceted whh thegMsrmneRl^ wi» miiyi ad^* 
mife wiidi some juabioe^ that tb? Bn^ish have a> i%ht 
to boast of theiv indepcadeiite'anri'ftccdom. 

SogiishiadenriMre latig^faadtthe^choractar oC^being 
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liberal, hospitable, and polite. My observations, thus 
fiir, confirm me in the opinion that thej are so. 

One who had b^n accustomed to the frivolous 
and unmeaning manners of a neighbouring nation, 
and who, in searching for character, would examine 
only the surface of things, might, at first view, mis- 
take the natural Uuntness of Englishmen, for rude- 
ness, and their frankness for incivility. Frequently 
under an exterior somewhat coarse (as the beauties 
of a gem are hid by rubbish) the best qualities of 
the mind exist in ample store. They have bera 
charged by some travellers as being lukewarm, and 
sometimes frigid. If this be admitted as a truth, 
solid reasons can be offered in justification of their 
prudent caution and occasional reserve. 

Circumstances have combined to bring the best 
part of the English character into view. I mean that 
character which is something more than midway 
between the depressed state of the poorest and most 
ignorant manu&cturers, and the higher ranks, who 
substitute wealth and titles for qualities; and who, 
with parade, forms, and ceremonies, impose on the 
multitude or the thoughtless, appearances for reali- 
ties, or the shadow for the substance. 

Since my arrival in the kingdom I have expe- 
rienced an uniform kindness, which, as being ofier- 
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^ to a stranger, could not but be pleasing, and, being 
as unsolicited, must originate from dispontion. I 
have liberally shared in the rights of hospitality; and a 
civility which I would call characteristic, has been 
shown by those to whom I have been introduced 
by business or accident. 

Under such circumstances, it would be ungrate- 
ful not to be pleased, and it would moreover civincie 
a want of taste which I should be sorry not to pos- 
sess. I need scarcely, say, that the few prejudices 
which tinctured my mind on my arrival, are almost 
removed, and with the opportunities which have 
been offered me of forming an estimate of charac- 
ter, I must add, in a spirit of justice and liberality, 
they were ill-placed. 
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Visit to Mr. Rawson — Cloth KTanufactory— Laws for 
the Ptotectioii of Ae Ctotb IVud^-^-^IUMnHiieiit- for 
Beheadings— Employment and Condition d t^ Peop^i 
—Piece Hall — Market Place— »Church of the Holy 
Trinity— Gothic ChurcH of St. John— Grave- Yardj 
aii4 Reflections-cm it«««Bathingi*'Hbu9e^^Huddersfieki 

— Clotb Maa)ket--«Wb«tten Of finufactures^-^'Arriver 91 
Leeds.' 



MUCH of ttfe go^, and many of the ills of life 
dqpmd on forCoitous events^, and thne bavti fee; 

quently contrdled the fate of individoala. By asimi^ 
fortunate circumstance^ many men have been raised 
to the pinnacle of fame and fortune; while others, 
from an occurrence equally unexpected, have been 
sunk to the depth of degradation and wretchedness. 
Few events are so trifling as not to be of some impor- 
lance, in a life so checquered as that of man; and so 
large a portion of which is made up of occur- 
rences neither to be foreseen nor controlled. 

I am indebted to accident, for some of the most 
happy and pleasant scenes of my life; and by one I 
became introduced to the acquaintance qf Mr. Raw* 
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wa, 0f (the iiouse of Messrs. Tfapelkdd and Co.» 
dofliiers* 

FitMn Messrs. Hciglhes and Duncan of Liverpool, 
f had a letter df introduetion 4x> the elder Mr. ^w- 
isim, and enq^iriiig for 'his residence, at the inn 
where I stopped, I was erroneously directed to (he 
residence of his son. 

A polile inritei^on indojoed me to visit fhe diier- 
^SRt farts ef haa Mivr^honse, and for the first time 
3 witnessed modt of fhe j^oeesses for Snishtng 
"do^. Of this house I made some purchases of 
<eloflis, eassimeres, ^^stings, Ccc. He introduced me 
3io 4iis fanuly in a mast liospitable way^ and from 
<^m I expefieneed fhe'kindnessof an cM aequ^« 
itance. in the evening I wMted on'his fatfier, v4iose 
^tesidence is ^Elboui one third of a mile from the 
'Centre of l^e town, in a spacioin brick mansion, on 
Ifhe brow of a beautSut eminence, doping ^gradu- 
Hffly to^ narrow vaHey, through which runs a lim- 
*pid stream. He told me he had seven sons, all of 
^m^om were clothiers, like himself; and who were 
settled in Halifax or its vicinity. An hour or two 
passed t>ff in conversation on desultory matters, and 
•I was pleased to find a coincidence pf opinions res- 
pecting the peasantry of Yorkshire. His were the 
result of a -kmg experience, and of a knowfedge 
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obtained from the best data. National partialities 
had, no doubt, their influence on his mind; but, 
from my own observations, I am not disposed to 
believe they had warped his judgment, or perverted 
falsehood into truth. He told me the people were 
industrious and contented, and most strongly attach- 
ed to their " own hom^s and firesides." 

Halifax, with the exception of a few places, bears 
a resemblance, in the forni and appearance of the 
buildings, and the crookedness and irregularity o^ 
the streets, to most of the towns I have yet seen in 
this country, which date their foundation more than 
a century. Some of the oldest houses yet remain: 
they are formed of frame work, and the interstice]^ 
are filled up with clay. The rest, and more modem, 
are built of stone, which being cut into oblong 
squares, somewhat resemble whitish bricks, and 
such I at first view supposed them. Th^ stone is 
conveniently procured in the neighbourhood, and 
not being very hard, is fashioned without much 
difficulty to any shape. Many of the buildings are 
large, but without much elegance. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, there were 
not more than thirty houses in this place, but in the 
succeeding hundred 3rears they had increased to 
considerably more than five hundred* A branch of 
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the Calder passes by Halifax^^ which has been made 
navigable to the Aire and the Ouse. Though the 
soil in the vicinage of this tow) is of the most stub- 
bom nature^ its peculiar situation is a source of 
wealth to the inhabitants. From the surrounding 
hills issue many streams, v^ich afford numerous 
sites for various mills and nj^chinery for the wool- 
len manufactures. These l^vc been for a long 
time^established throughout /he parish of Halifax, 
and the town itself became the grand mart for their 
sale. 

In their commencement, t^y required the patro- 
nage as well as the protectioii of government; and 
peculiar laws were made ^r their security and 
advancement. The necessary i^and indeed, the indis- 
pensable exposure of the cloths both by day and 
night, on racks and tenters, in the open air, requir- 
ed a law, harsh, and almost cruel in its penalties, to 
protect the property of individuals. This law was 
passed in the reign of Henry VU. and provided that 
capital punishment should be inflicted on any per- 
son who was convicted of having stolen cloth to the 
amount of thirteen and a half pence. Decapitation 
was the common mode, and it was eflfected in the 
same way since adopted by the French, in a man- 
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mr^ and with a frequency, which would disgrace t 
Bftvage people. 

The bditading instrument was catted by some 
Writers a maiden^ and it is particularly mentioned 
}md described by Camden in his Britannia, a 
(iyliO Work, published in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. It was in Halifax until the y^B1620^ 
when it was removed; but the stone basis ^which 
it had stood, remained many years afterwards. Seve- 
tal historians have mentioned that the Eari of Mor- 
ton, at the time he was regent of Scotland, took with 
him a model of this machine, and that be was the. 
first individual who suffisred under it. 

The various manufactures which form the weakh 
and oapital of this peri^, ex?lend over ks whole 
space; and sdthough every spot of arable land is 
cultivated, yet almost all the pec^Ie are artificers. 
£very field, even to the summits of the hills, has 
its house and tenter grounds, where the cloths are 
hung out to dry; and while ^e females and younger 
persons, card, spin, and do the least laborious parts, 
Ae tnen weave, dress the cloths, and woi^ at the 
dye-vats. 

The land, even with the utmost force of cultiva- 
tion, does not produce more food than is sufficient, 
perhaps, for the maintenance of one ten& of the 
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ppo|ile; yet eomfort and plenty seem fo be t^e 
result of that cheerful spirit and active dispo^itioii 
which have so long characterised the inhabitants. 

Thus has bountiful nature, in denying to tbp peo- 
ple of this part of Yorkshire a prolific or gonial soi}. 
bestowed on them equivalent advantages, whip^ 
they have-not failed to improve. Th^ opulence of 
Hali&x is seen froip the number pf spacious and 
elegant .seats in it^ imipedi^o vicii^ity; ^ome pf 
which have rather this resemblance of pajapes, ti^ 
of private dwellings. 

The manufactures of this part of York3hire are 
not solely confined to cloth^: sj, variety of worsjtefl 
Stuffs are also m^e. Not magy yearis smqe^ ooe ^un« 
dred thousand pieces of (shallpoqis w^e a^fwally 
fidbrioated in the parish pf Halij&:f alone. 

But there is ji reverse in its prospentyt ^^d H^li- 
bx cannot now boa^t of an ascendency jif> the cjk>th 
market. Many of its manufactures ajre noiy qanied 
tp Leeds, which, from its size, and being in the 
centre of the various minc^ m^nujEsicturipg towns, hi^s 

# 

become the resideppe d the largcx capitalists who 
now control this hig|;ily importwpit branch of trade* 
Leeds wiU be the ^bj^ct of poofu^fr^H^MU^ keep- 
after. 
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Halifax caii boast of several public edifices, which 
equally evince the taste, the public spirit, and the 
opulence of the inhabitants. The Piece Hall or Mar- 
ket-house, erected about thirty years since, by the 
manqfacturers, for the convenience of their trade, 
merits the first notice, as being pre-eminent in size 
and beauty. This elegant building is made of white 
freestone, and encompasses the four sides of an ob- 
long square. It is three stories high on three sides, 
and two on the other. The balconies are supported 
by circular pillars, composed of a single stone, and 
the floors are made of large square stones. Each 
story is divided into small rooms, which are held as 
freeholds by the various manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood, wha bring their cloths on the market 
day, and what are not disposed of, are permitted to 
remain. The whole building contains 315 rooms, 
each of which is numbered, and has the proprietor's 
name painted on it. 

It is difficult to express the sensations I experi- 
enced when I entered the beautiful green plat, sur- 
rounded by a building at once so grand and simple. 
I thought of ancient Rome, Athens and Corinth, 
and of the amphitheatres of Adrian and Vespasian. 
I gazed and I wondered, and the more I looked, the 
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more was my mind hurried away with emotions of 
pleasure and admiration. 

Besides this mag^nificent hall, the town has k very 
spacious market-place, in which the stalls are ar- 
ranged so as at once to combine convenience, neat- 
ness, and uniformity; and attached to the market- 
square on one side, is a handsome range of brick 
shambles. 

Oh a rising ground within the town, there has 
been built within a few years, a stone church, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, combining in the Gre- 
cian stile, great elegance and neatness. I cannot say 
any thing of the interior of the building, or of the 
old Gothic church dedicated to St. John, for the 
day was so far advanced I could not get admittance 
into either. 

The last named venerable building, is in its ex- 
terior form and general appearance, very similar to 
others I have seen. Admiration is always the eifect 
of beholding Gothic structures: they seize upon the 
mind, and take it back to ages and to times, when 
&n unenlightened and but half civilized people, 
deemed no expense too great, and no structures too 
bold or too grand, as oflferings to the Deity, or to 
be consecrated in his name. The characteristic bold- 
ness and grandeur of Gothic buildings ar6 particu- 
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larlj calculated to awaken in the beholder^ senti- 
ments of awe and reverence; and perhaps, at a period 
when learning was so sparingly diffused,— *>when 
few men could either read or write, it became more 
necessary to excite such sentiments, where religion 
was but little understood, and the pure spirit of it 
was not shed on men^s minds to guide them to the 
worship of the Most High God in a rational way. 
Forms were then substituted for the euenee of reli- 
gion: and those were the most holy places where 
genius, art and labour had combined to erect 
buildings, the boast of former, — the admiration of 
the present age* 

The walls of the church of St. John rise to the 
height 6f about forty feet, having numerous little 
turrets projecting from them; a square massy stee* 
^ in which there is a dock and chime of beUs, find 
several chapels attached to it. 

Adjcuning to this place of worship, (as to odiefs 
I have seen), is the ground for the repose of the 
dead. A large space is covered with tomb stones, 
over which people pass (as through the streets) 
with unhallowed steps, seemingly unconscious that 
beings, once active Uke themselves, are there sleep- 
ing die sleep of death, and that they also are hurrying 
to their eternal abodes. I like not this irreverential 
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Exposure of grave yards; which, added to the frigid 
manner in which worship is g^ierally performed m 
the cathedral churches, has no little tendency to di^ 
minish oar respect for the one and the other. 

The dead demand from the living a decent re* 
jspeot; their remains should be hallowed; our sensi* 
bilities should be alive when we are trespassing on 
their graves, and we should not rudely press, with 
profane stieps, Che sod which covers their tueasls* 
Repetitions of ^m kind bhint our fedings, and ren- 
'der us more callous to those impressicms which 
would otherwise be made on ^he mind. 

When We^enter the silent walks of a grave yard, 
it should be witii thoughts pure, and bereft of the 
world, and all its bubbles; we should refiect that 
^he thousands who are there mouldering to dust, 
were onee bus^ and animated beings, and^diat we 
shall be shortly placed there,-^alike to decay; i^ile 
'OUT spirits ^hdl soar in the regions ef space, or 
await the final day of judgment. We are taught a 
lesson by the usages of barbarous nations, and those 
who have advanced but midway to the highest 
stage of cultivation and civilization; they generally 
exhibit the s^ongest proofs df a veneration for the 
departed; and this may probably originate from 
eauses which operate less powerfully on the minds 
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of the most polished, where ambition, avarice, and 
the other usual attendants of civilization, divide and 
distract the tlioughts, and wean them from that 
holy veneratioi) for the dead, which seize on the 
mind of the half-tutored savage, or the simple un- 
fettered peasant; in both of whom the genuine 
feelings of nature operate in their full force, un- 
shackled by forms, and unrestrained by art. Of 
such a people, ho^itality is generally a characte- 
ristic: the peasantry of Wales, from the reports of 
intelligent and respectable travellers, illustrate both 
these traits* Their church yards are in a stile of de- 
cency and neatness seldom observed in the more 
civilized 2LTiAJashionabl€ part of Great Britain, and to 
their humble mansions the wearied traveller has al- 
ways a welcome. Their manners are simple and 
plain, — undisguised by forms, but sincere and un- 
affected. 

A burial ground is the ultimate end of life's 
journey, the point at which suffering mortals meet 
repose from the shafts of malice, the stings of dis- 
ease, from dangers that threaten or alarm, and from 
the cup of misery. Whatever may have been the 
views of individuals in this life, whether ambitious 
or unaspiring, whether mean or noble, — whatever 
the wishes which filled their breasts, whether in 
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qonsonance to religicm and virtue, or uifidelit^ aotid 
vice; they all terminate in the grave. Within tMt^ 
gloomy, dark, and narrow cell, the wretched dep^i- 
dant, and the proudly gay, rest equally wett^~i>uii«* 
conscious of their former diflbrence. The haugh^ 
and the humble, the oppressed and the oppressor^ 
the gay vdfuptuary and| the retired indigbnt^ th^ 
statesman and peasant, the philosopher and the un** 
tutored labourer, here mingle together, and in ond 

undistinguished mass mix their mouldering re- 

« 

mains. 

What then should be our feelings when we enter 
a cemetery, where so true and so solemn a picture 
is presented of this life and all its vanities? There 
we behold how transitory is all our greatness, how 
insecure our pleasures, how fleeting our prospects 
of earthly happiness! Other thoughts than those of the 
wbrid and ^ its ^mcertainties, should occupy the 
mind; and we should'^ere be laught by the purity 
of our lives and actions, to meet that Being who 
has granted us a momentaiy loan of life, and to 
whom we are accountable for it. 

« 

Adjacent to the town of Halifax, in a pleasant 
valley, dotted with neat fwrm houses, with here and 
there a litde copse issuing from the green bed, on- 
Hvcnfaig, beautifying and vary'mg the landscape, i» 

Vol. I. L 
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one of the most convenient and elegant bathing 
houses I have .seen in any country. 

Besides a number of distinct apartments for hot 
and cold baths, there is, without doors, a bason of 
pure transparent cold water, in which a person may 
swim, and attached to it are dressing rooms. The 
bottom and sides are of stone, neatly and closely 
united. Similar to this, there is one under cover, 
and the floor and sides of the bason are of fine white 
tile. 

The baths are the property of an individual, who 
hires them to subscribers annually, and no others 
are admitted unless by a ticket from a subscriber, 
or accompanied by one. 

Immediately contiguous to the baths are plea- 
sant, winding gravel walks, bordered by green par- 
terres, and clusters of various shrubs, irregularly 
and fancifully disposed; and for the amusement of 
the people, who often resort hither after the labours 
of the day, there is a beautiful bowling green. A 
number of decent mechanics were amusing them- 
selves as I passed; and stopping awhile to see their 
games, I found them to be extremely civil and 
courteous. 

I am indebted to Mr. Rawson, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, for a number of civilities; and a 
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considerable portion of my time during my stay in 
Halifax, was spent with his family, in which I was 
treated with a frank hospitality, which forces me to 
believe there is in the English character generally, 
a disposition to kindness and civility, from the plea- 
sure which it affords, as well as from its being con- 
sidered a duty. Farther experience will determine 
the correctness or incorrectness of this opinion. 

Being furnished with a horse by this gentleman, 
I accompanied him to Huddersfield; a market town, 
seven miles distant. We passed over a rugged coun- 
try, which afforded some very extensive and pic- 
turesque views, crossed the Calder at the village of 
Eland, over a stone bridge of several arches, and in 
about one hour and a half, reached Huddersfield. 

I made so short a stay in this place as to be un- 
able to give a description of it. It being market day, 
I took a hasty walk through the cloth hall, which is 
of a circular form, consisting of two stories, but not 
divided into rooms like that at Halifax. It was built 
at the expense of Sir John Ram^en, baronet. The 
area of the whole structure is darided into two 
courts; and at every door there is a handsome cu- 
pola, in which there is a clock and bell, which last 
is entirely used for opening and closing the market 
This is held weekly on Tuesday, and is over at 
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twelve o'clock* The cloths which are brought fi>r 
sale, are elevated about one foot above the ground, 
and the compartments allotted to each person are 
about two and a half feet in width. The owner's 
name is painted on every one, and here the cloths 
are piled on each other to the height of five or six 
feet, 

I was smewbat prepared for a view of this novel 
sight, but the quantity I saw was altogether in- 
credible. It enabled me to form a much more cor- 
rect idea of the extent and importance of the manu- 
factures of Yorkshire, and yet what I here saw was 
of comparative insignificance to the quantity manu- 
fiictured and disposed of at Leeds, Bradford, and 
Wakefield. 

The woollen manufactures of England are of the 
highest national importance, and are an inexhausti- 
ble source of wealth to her people. It has been com- 
puted that twelve millions of sheep are annually 
shorn, which, at the moderate rate of five shillings 
per fleece, is three hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling; and when, we add to this amount the increased 
value of the wool when manufactured into cloths, 
cassimeres, &c., and also take into view the thou- 
sands who are thus constantly employed and sup- 
ported, we can more easily form an estimate of 
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the value this trade k to the kingdom.^ It has 
been calculated that the amount of the woollen 
manufacture is fifteen million five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, annually; and it now employs a 
greater capital, as also the'greatest number of work- 
men, and is productive of a greater net profit than 
any other manufacturing concern in Europe.f Few 
subjects are more interesting than the history of the 
numerous and ingenious manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, — to trace them from their earliest state, and to 
mark their progress from the first and rudest efforts 
of untutored art, to the wonderful perfection to 
which ingenuity has brought them. 

m 

Writers do not agree as to the period when the 
woollen manufacture commenced, and although 
most of them are of opinion that some coarse cloths 
were made long prior to the reign of Edward IIL 
yet, until this period, nothing particularly entitled 
to notice, was made. Before Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, almost all the wool was exported, and in 
1551, sixty ships sailed from Soiilhampton to the 
Netherlands,, laden with it; but about this period, 
more extensive manufactures were established, and 

* See Note V. at the end of the volume, 
t Bigland's View of the ^yorld. Vol. i. 
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they soon increased to the annual sum of one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand pounds. The exporta- 
tion of wool was prohibited by Charles I. and in 
1660, an act of parliament was passed, prohibiting 
as well the exportation of wool, as of woollen yarn, 
and live sheep. Previous to the increase of woollen 
manufactures, the raw material thereof was the 

standard of property; and taxes, &c. were estimated 
by it. 

From the attention which has been bestowed 
within a few years to the breed of sheep, such im- 
provements have been made in the fineness of the 
wool, as to make some of it little inferior to the Spa- 
nish. The cloths of Wiltshire, manufactured from 
the wool of the vast flocks of sheep which roam 
over Salisbury Plain, almost rival the best Spanish 
textures. 

It is to be supposed, the breed of sheep will be 
yet more improved from the influx of Merinaand 
other Spanish sheep into the kingdom; and this cir- 
cumstance, combined with the improvements in the 
mode of manufacturing cloths, it may be imagined 
will soon enable the English to equal her neigh- 
bours, the French or Spanish, in this article. Nei- 
ther enterprize, ingenuity, nor industry, is wanting; 
s^d with these, the most improved machinery, and 
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the aid of chemistry in dyeing, &c., it is not diffi- 
cult to form an opinion of the great progress which 
will be made in the manufacture of this valuable 
branch of commerce. 

I had provided myself with introductory letters 
to the respectable house of Abraham and John 
Horsfall, of Huddersfield; but as I intended to make 
my principal purchases of cloths and blankets at 
Leeds, I did not remain long enough to accept a po- 
lite invitation to spend a few days with them. 

At the former town I parted with Mr. Rawson, 
and took a seat on the outside of the coach, for 
Leeds. I have already mentioned why I preferred 
this seat; but this day I was compelled, from the 
dustiness of the roads, to exchange it for one inside 
of the coach; and had I known who were there, I 
should much sooner have relinquished the pleasure of 
viewing a rugged country, thickly settled, and well 
cultivated, for the enjoyment of agreeable company. 
On seating myself, I found my companions to be 
two elderly persons, and two young ladies, one of 
whom was as beautiful as an oval face, with regular 
and delicate features, a complexion vieing with the 
lily and the rose, and brilliant dark eyes, could 
make her. The other, though somewhat older, and 
less handsome, was not much less interesting. They 
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were modest, but without that distant reserve and 
coyness which generally characterize the wonaen 
of similar ages in the United States. Dbcovering 
them to be social and pleasant companions, I la* 
mented that our acquaintance was to be so transi- 
taryy and that we were so soon to part for ever. 

At three o'clock p. x« I arrived at Leeds; and 
took lodgings at Greave's Hotel. 
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LETTER XL 



Ipn^ng to Me8sr9* WoriQ9l4t Gott, ^nd Won^^ld— - 
Stpam J&nginei— lilijrkst^Jl Abbey-— Harrow;^tef 

SOON after mj arrival I waited on Mr. Benja* 
min Gott, of the house of Messrs. Wormed, Oott, 
and Wbrmald, to whom, as also to Mr. Gott, indi- 
vidually, I had letters of introduction. 

A very short acquaintance was sufficient for me 
to determine that Mr. Gott was what he had been 
repeatedly represented, — a man who not only cap- 
tivated by liis address, but pleased by his manners^ 
and informed by his conversation. He is a rare in- 
stance of mental and bodily activity. Of the im- 
mense business done by the firm, he seems to have 
the sole direction. Uncommonly active in the dis* 
charge of the duties of die compting-room and 
warehouse, he is not less so in his mind, — which 

he has enriched with an ampfe store of knoidcdge, 
Vol. I. M 
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less perishable than the mass of wealth he has accu- 
mulated. 

Sedulously devoted to the varied and extensive 
business of the concern, he is still alive to all the^ 
feelings of friendship, and sentiments of kindness* 
He received me with the warmth of an old ac- 
quaintance; and his invitations to his house and 
table, were offered in such a way, as to convince 
me they were not matters of mere form, or the re- 
sult of common politeness, but the dictates of 
genuine hospitality, which prompts him to be kind 
to all, generous and friendly to many. 

I accepted his invitations, and visited his- house 
daily during my stay in Leeds; enjoying the con- 
versation (^ a man, which was always interesting, 
and always edifying. 

He ha& enriched an extensive and well selected 
library, with many scarce and valuable books; and 
he has added to it a well chosen collection of the 
best engravings, among which are many of Roman 
antiquities, taken from paintings, executed at a 
great expense* 

I was particularly pleased with one of Trajan's 
pillar, nine feet in length, and separate ones of each 
compartment of this celebrated ornament of the an- 
cient mistress of the world; reared to perpetuate 
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the fame, of one of the best of men, and wisest of 
princes.* 

Fond of the whole .range of, science, he has pro- 
vided himself with almost every thing that is requi- 
site to prosecute his studies and researches with 
facility, usefulness, and success. 

The environs of Leeds are hilly and picturesque: 
some of the eminences are beautified by spacious 
and efegant mansions; while taste and art have com- 
bined their powers in the laying out and embellish- 
ment of the grounds. In thb t^ere i3 a prevalent 
neatness, ' peculiarly characterbtic of the English; 
while an endless variety proves they are not govern- 
ed by the rigid rules of form and fashion. 

Leeds has been rendered by trade, especially ugt 
that of woollens, one of the most thriving and active 
towns in the kingdom. It may now be asserted, 
that it is the first market in England for woollen 
goods. It is surrounded by other towns of inferior 
note, each of which has a portion of trade, exclu- 
sively its own; y^ they all contribute to increase 
that of Leeds, as tributary streams add to the bulk 
of a river without diminishing their own magni- 
tude. 

* See Note VL at the end of the yolume. 
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Tht river Aire is here navigable for smaU vitt* 
sels» and divides Leeds from very extensive raw 
burbs on the souths which are attached to it bjT a 
handsome stone bridge. 

The houses are of brick; many of diem are spa*' 
cious and elegant, and in the modem stile of aitthi* 
tecture. 

In its i^an and general appearance itbears a re« 
semblance to the other large towns of Yorfcahire, 
but the streets are somewhat wider, and hss iitoga^^ 
httv Improvements are making daily; atid widi a 
proi^rous trade, Leeds would aOon rival Man4 
dbester and Birmkighanu It now cotitaiaa about 
sixty thousaod peo|>le» 

This town boasts of gl^eat antiquity^ for it is men- 
taoned both by Bede and Leland;^ and some ateount 
has been g^ven of it as it appearbd durii^ the twie of 

* The fermer •£ these historians was bi»ni at Wearaiottth 

in 672, and was educated in the Monastery of St. Peter, where 
he contihued the rest of his life, in writing and ifistrncting 
the ydaager monks* He died in 735. The latter wasafitiqiiaiyw 
royal of Enghwd^ and became chaplain to Henry VIII. 
Six years of his life he devoted to travelling, and in search* 
ing the recordiB of antiquity, in cathedrals afnd tlther t^igiotis 
houses: his valuable collections, he presented tq the king 
mnder the title of a ^^ J^ew-Yeare^ Gijttr Before he finished 
this work, he was seized with a malady, which terminated an 
useful life in 15SS. 
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Edward the Confessor^ and William the Conqueror* 
It was here that Richard IL was confined in the 

It contains many public buildings and charitable 
iiistit«itioaa» among which the Infirmary haa long 
bei5n:kfit>wn in the United States for the many ad*- 
vaAtagea it combines, and its excellent arrangement 
and management und^r the venorabk Mr. Hey. Of 
this gentleman I isball speak hereafter. It has also 
fire cburcfaes, and eight dissenting meeting-houses. 
Amcmg the former, the Parish Church of St. Peter 

4 

is worthy of seeing. 

As connected wi& die trade of Yorkshire, as well 
as f^ itis size, the Mixed Cloth Hall should not fail 
to be visited. It is of brick, one hundred luad twenty 
seven and an half yards in length and six^-six in 
breadth, divided into six covered streets, each con- 
taking two pows . of stands, measuring tw^ity-two 
inches in fiont. Thib whole n^imber of stands is 
e%htoen hundred. Thes^ are beU by manufacturers 

* Ht9tariiui8 difiet* ki o^nton respectisg this fiict. It U cer- 
tain there are no vestiges of the fortress in which he was con- 
fined. It seetns to be admitted, that after Richard was deposed, 
Sftoequem toUs mtiirn fpom Ireland, he was ukeo prisoner, 
and confined in Pontefract or Pomfret Castle, where he was 
starved to death or murdered, in the year above mentioned, 
and in the thirty-fourth of his age. 
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as freehold prc^rty; but it is indispensable tbat 
every individual shall have served an apprenticeship 
to making coloured cloth, before he is admitted into 
the hall. 

The White Cloth Hall, so named because no co- 
loured cloths were sold in it, was erected in 1775: 
it is of a quadrangutar form^ and contains rather 
more than twelve hundred stands. 

Both these buildings are under excellent reg^ula-* 
tions. They, are governed by trustees; and the busi- 
ness of buying and selling cloths on the ; market 
days is effected with remarkable expedition, ease, 
and silence. The immense and almost incredible 
quantity of cloths which I saw here, are made in the 
country about ten miles to the south of Leeds, fifteen 
miles to the south-west, and about ten miles to the ' 
north and west. 

I have before observed, that the very valuable 
woollen trade of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
centers in Leeds; and it can boast of some of the 
largest factories in the kingdom. The principal of 
these belong to Messrs. Wormald, Gott, and Worm- 
aid, all of which I viewed. They are the proprietors 
of two very extensive cloth mills in the immediate 
vicinity of Leeds; and both, as also a very large one 
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ibr the fabrication of blankets, are situated on the 
river Aire. 

» An idea niay be formed of the magnitude of these 
works, when the reader is tol^ that they have about 
twelve hundred people in constant employment; that 
on one oi their manufactories they have insured the 
sum of 150,000/. sterling; »id that their daily sales 
average 1000/. 

At their mill or manufactory for coarse and fine 
cloths, li witnessed every process, from the select- 
ingr and assorting the wool, to the scouring and 
spinning it, through the subsequent processes of 
weaving, dyeing, and dressing the cloth for sale^ All 
die various and apparently very complicated machi- 
nery of this extensive rax^. of buildings, is put in 
motion by the force of steam^ — the engine moved by 
which; is equal to the powen of forty horses. This 
is the usual mode of calculating their force. 

My imagination could not ^ have figured to itself 
any thing more beautiful in mechanics than the ma- 
chinery of a steam engine; effecting so much with 
so Utde manual labour, and without producing much 
more noise, than the wheels and pendulum of a com- 
mon clock. 

It is not my object, nor is it in my power, to give 
a description of this beautiful machine. The best ef- 
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ftkits would foil without plates, wludi would aocu- 
rately delineate every part. An idea may be fi)rmed 
of their economy in time and expense, when it is 
told, that a vat for dyeing cloths, containing nearly 
fifteen hundred gallons, and which In die former and 
commpn mode required several hours to heat to the 
degree of boiling water, csm now be made to boil 
by the forcible admission of steam, in about as 
many minutes. 

Steum engines are takii^ the place of all o(!ier 
modes of propelling machinery, and they are almost 
universally adopted in manufactories of clodi, cot- 
ton, and the metals; for raising water^ coal. Sec. from 
mines; and in fine, for all purposes where great 
manual or other force is requisife. 

To the inventor of tins machine, or any one of 
similar utility, a civic crown, a «tatue of brass, or 
the highest national honours, is much more justly 
due, than to him who erects his iame on the field of 
battle, amidst slaughtered thousands, or on the 
wreck <^ his country's happiness and glory.* 

There is an extensive manufactory in Leeds erf* 
canvass and other coarse linens, resembling Aose 

* Sie Kote VII. at the and of tbe iFolame. 
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made in Germany, which the mwe travdler^ or tht 
merchant^ would do well to visit 

Some cotton factories wd foundries have also 
been ^ establbhed, which are worked by steam en- 
gines. The artides made at the former are not oflEer* 
ed at pices which will admit of their exportatioD# 

In the neighbourhood are some potteries fior 
coarse ware^ which b jMrincipaUy exported to the 
continent. 

On the river Aire, and the streams whichare tri» 
butary to it, in the neighbourhood of Leeds, are 
mills for grinding wheat, rasping wood, and for all 
the puipoaes connected with the maUng of cloths^ 
as carding wool, fulling, 8cc. 

Among the things whichare worthy of, and should 
attract the notice of a stranger, is Kirkstall Abiaey, 
two miles from Leeds, although but little is kft of 
what was <mce a magnificent building. It is now 
without a roof. Its Gothic walls, overspread with 
venerable ivy, with the numerous little ceUs formed 
for the repose of the monks, carried me back to ages 
of amperstition and dark ignorance, yet still I eyed 
than \rith a satisfaction which such venerable piles 
h»ve always afforded me. While I thought of the 
stupid infatuation which induced men to seclude 
themselves from society, to pass their days in indo« 

Vol. I. N 
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lence, too often in luxury, and not infrequently in 
the indulgence of criminal passions; and ail this^ in 
the name of» and under the garb of religion, my 
mind still traced with delight the destruction oc 
overthrow of these nurseries of fanaticism: passii^ 
down the current of time through darkened eras, 
when men wandered as without a guide, to direct 
the road to virtue and happiness, it was brought to 
the present age, when religion is not made a mys- 
terious something to frighten and deceive the vulgar 
herd, and its rites not exercised in secret only, to 
increase a veneration for its devotees* The night of 
superstition, the fog of religious intolerance, are 
passing away before the sun of reason; and men now 
worship the Most High God, according to the light 
of truth, and the dictates of their consciences and 
their wills.: 

This ancient abode of bigotry, was a religious 
house of the Cisterian order, founded by Henry de 
Lacy, in the reign of kingJStephen, who was crown- 
ed in 1125 and died in 1154. It has commanded 
the notice of painters, who have given several -fine 
views of it. It is seen most advantageously from 
the road which leads to Bradford. What was onee 
a stately structure, has now a melancholy, forlorn, 
and desolate appearance. 
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I accepted the offer of a horse from Mn Grott, to 
visit Harrowgate, distant eighteen miles from 
Leeds. This is a much celebrated Spa, the resort of 
&shion, and' of those who ape it. I passed through 
the small villages of Chapellalerton and Harewood, 
crossing at the latter place a handsome stone bridge; 
and at twelve o'clock I stopped at the Granby Inn, 
m High Harrowgate. 

I remained at this place but a few hours, during 
which I strolled out, and beheld men of all ages, 
and of all degrees, or .of no degree, sautntering; like 
myself without any object in view, and seeming to 
be at a loss in .what mode to'pass the listless hours. 

Some excuse for this misapplication of time might 
be offered, if there were in the rude works of nature 
or the finished productions of art, any objects to ar^ 
rest the attention or to please ihe fancy; but Harrow- 
gate presents nothing- of this kind. The houses, 
which are generally decent in their appearance, arc 
built on the .edge of a most sterile common, over.- 
grown with heath, and not productive of a single 
plabt grateful either to the smell or taste of man or 
beast Some of the buildings are spacious, and they 
are generally built of stone. Most of them appeared ' 
to be in the. occupation of persons who reside here 
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OBly ixannff the sununcr months,, ta immitct t<^liie 
fimckdomal wants of the visiterau 

Tlw me^inal sfgtwg at Lower Hantwgatf^^ has 
given a celebrity to the pbee which otherwiw H. 
never would have attained^ It is supplied from a co^ 
{uoua qpriog) not fiur distant fisoim High Hafrewgate^ 
It is extftmefy uiytrasant bodi to the amell and 
taste; and from the best information I could obtain^. 
its celebrity is rather owing to what may in some 
measure he deemed characteristic of the nation^ m« 
pnee^ than to its possession of any peculiar mediral 
Iproperties. The (fisagreeable qualities of Harrow* 
gate Spa are its bent recommendation. 

The ri^ forms of fashionable society are bamsh- 
ed from this plaoe^ and the familiar intercourse 
which exists among the visiters, in some degree 
oompensates for die uniaviting scenery attached to 
Harrowg^ate* 

They break&st without a strict regard to tinae, in 
dishabitte, and dine at a common table. The after- 
noon is generally spent in riding to Knaresborough^ 
Fort Montague, Hackfall, or Studly Park. 

The dreary scenery of this phce, forced me to 
recollect the humorous and satirical remarks of Dr. 
Smi^t on this umateresting resort of capricious 
i; and although the accommodations have 
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been much improved since the days of the splene- 
tic doctor, the natural advantages, or rather dis- 
advantages, have remained the same. 

Unwilling to add to the number of idlers, or to 
be myself one, I hurried away from a scene of 
lounging and dissipation, with greater pleasure than 
I went to it: intending, as I returned, to visit die 
pleasure grounds and gardens of lord Harewood, 
but in this I was disappointed, from there being 
fixed days on which visiters are admitted. 

I dined at the village of Harewood, and in the 
evening returned to Leeds. The wild and majestic 
scenery of Knaresborough was now described to 
Yne in such glowing colours, as made me lament my 
hasty departure from Harrowgate. 
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LETTER XII. 

Visitto the City of York— Description of its Cathedral-— 
Notice of the city, with reflections. 

I AM justified in reoommmding to the Ameri- 
can merchant, the extensive manufacturing house 
of Messrs. Wormald, Gott, and Wormald; which, 
from its capital and credit, is able to execute all or- 
ders with promptitude; and from the character of 
the firm, is entitled to unlimited confidence. 

Common carpets, or those generally known in 
the United States under the name of Scotch^ are 
^Iso extensively manufactured in Leeds, by Messrs. 
Cookson and Fawcet; and almost all the varieties of 
worsted goods, may also be purchased upon as 
good terms as in any other part of the kingdom. 

In a country abounding with so many of the 
works of art, and especially where there are such 
numerous remains of ancient grandeur, bigotry 
and folly, that man must possess a more than luke- 
warm curiosity, who cannot each day discover 
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something to excite it, — something to arrest his 
attention. 

The ancient city of York is worthy the traveller's 
notice, from its celebrity in history, its remains of 
former magnificence, and especially from having 
within its limits a massive building, which has 
withstood the wr^ck of ages; whose gigantic walls 
will bid defiance to the cankering tooth of centuries 
to come; and will remain, as it now is, a subject for 
contemplation. 

I took a seat in the mail coach, and pasung 
through Tadcaster, I arrived at ten o'clock, p. m. 
The distance is twenty -four miles. 

My approach to this celebrated place was through 
a spacious gateway, under an immense arch. A con- 
siderable part of the former is demolished, and 
time is committing daily ravages on the latter. Af- 
ter being hurried through several narrow and 
crooked streets, the coach put me down at the 
" York Tavern and Inn.^ 

The principal object of my visit to this venerable 
place, was to see the yet more venerable church, 
called the Minster, York Cathedral, or the Metro- 
political Church of St. Peter. My anxiety was so 
urgent, that I hastened to take a view of it by glim-*" 
mering star light^ and even thus I was highly grati- 
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fied* Such a massive pile^ with numerous painted 
windows of immense height; the lofty walls crowned 
with turrets, with here and there an immense tower 
shooting far above all surrounding objects; were suf- 
ficient to impress my mind with strange and awful 
sensations* The effect by moonlight would be sin- 
gularly grand* 

So faint spd imperfect a view only heightened 
my desire to make a more satisfactory examination 
by day light; and I longed for the approach of mora* 
ing. At an early hour I hurried to gratify my anxi- 
ety. A hundred beauties, which had escaped my 
notice in the dark, now forced themselves upon 
my observation. Whe&er I gazed at this superb 
edifice on the one side or the other; whether I re- 
viewed it on the south or the north, at the west or 
the east ends, it was alike impressive, bold, and ma- 
jestic. — I returned again and again, and always with 
renewed pleasure, to look at this magnificent monu- 
ment of former ages; — ^an object of praise to the 
founders; of admiration as long as time shall spare 
it; and deservedly the boast, — the pride,— -the won- 
der of York. 

As yet my view was only of the exterior; and it 
being Sunday, I waited with impatience for the 
doors to be opened. The archbishop in his prelatical 
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robes, aiK) his attendants in their clerical costume, 
bad entered the south door, in stately pomp, when 
I foUotred; but instead of proceeding forward to 
that part etf the church where service was to be per- 
^Mtned, I advanced onlj a few steps; and as if it 
were by some secret power, I became fixed to the 
spot in mute astonishment at the magnificence 
around me. For awhile I was bewildered, but as 
soon as my mind had regained its usual state, I pass^ 
ed OR to the chapel, and took my seat near enough 
to see the service performed, but not to hear it. 

The solemn sounds of an organ, with the chant* 
ing of the singing boys, wouljd have elevated my 
soul to heaven, to reverence that Being for whose 
worsh^ the people had assembled; but it was ab'^ 
stracted from the solemnity of the time and place; 
and my eyes were continually wandering to and fro 
to gaze at things rare, curious, and strange, which 
every where surrounded me. 

Service being over, I proceeded to the north 
transept of the church, and thence down the north 
aisle of the nave, to the western front of the build^ 
ing. Here I could have feasted my eyes for hours 
with the numerous beauties which fill the immense 
windows at this end; but I was almost irresistibly 
compelled to turn and extend my view up the in- 
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conceivably magnificent vista to the east end. Here 
description must cease: the sight defies all the' 
powers either of the pen or the pencil; nor can the 
imagination itself figure any thing corresponding in 
grandeur to the real sublimity which here surrounds 
the beholder. 

Let any one who has never seen such a building, 
imagine a: hall of more than five hundred feet in 
length, more than a hundred in breadth; the vaulting 
of the nave ninety-nine feet, and the height of the 
roof of the towers fi-om one hundred and ninety-six 
to two hundred and thirty-five feet: let him also 
figure to his mind yet more grandeur, in the im- 
mense columns of small pillars springing from a 
common base, to a height which is almost painful 
to the eyes to reach, and which there unite their 
flowing capitals: let him, in addition, fancy an in-^ 
finite variety of sculptured beauties in the roof and 
sides of the building; and he will then have some- 
thing imperfecdy painted on his mind, like the in- 
terior of the Cathedral Church of York. All who 
have eyes t6 discern and hearts to feel, must expe- 
rience emotions on beholding such a sublimely grand 
display of taste and skill, which it were vain for the 
tongue or pen to express. To be fully compre- 
ll^txded, they must be seen. 
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While I was admiring these wonderful efforts of 
arty I was admonished that the doors were about to 
be closed, and that it was necessary to go out. Still 
unsatiated, I was determined to remain another day 
in York, that I might take a more minute view of 
the interior, and of some of the private apartments. 

I strolled around the walls of York, which are 
tumbling* to ruins, (an emblem of the inevitable de* 
cay of all things,) and which once enclosed this fa- 
mous place. The city has, in marly places, extended 
beyond them; and what once formed a barrier for 
the inhabitants, now oft are enclosures to gardens 
and grass-plats. Such is the important change from 
the variableness of the times! Such is the conse* 
<iuence of a progression from a demi- barbarous state 
to a cultivation of the arts and habits of civilized 
life. These and many other reflectionis rushed on 
my mind, while I was - slowly traversing the tops 
of what once opposed the inroads of hostile neigh- 
bours. 

York was then in that district of Northumbria 
called Deira, and which now includes Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire; and at 
this period, the whole of what is now called Great- 
Britain was divided into a number of small and petty 
states, having opposite interests, possessing 
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ent habits and manners, and, as the uiTaiiafale at- 
tendant of such a state of political associatiop, al- 
most eternally at variance. The Britons were, at this 
melancholy era, constantly embroiled in intestine 
quarrels; York was the capital of Deira, which ex- 
tended from the Tyne to the Humber* Such was the 
state of warfare in which the pedple were incessantly 
engaged, that a late author has said, ^^ This king- 
dom of Northumberland exhibited a continued 
scene of political confusion, civil wars, and usurpa- 
tions; and its kings were set up or deposed, expelled 
or assassinated, according as opposite factions alter- 
nately prevailed; until at last it shared the common 
fate of the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and 
was annexed by Egbert to that of the West Saxons. 
In these truly calamitous periods, war was the oc- 
cupation of the people, and desolating transactions 
were widely extended. The historical pages of those 
^ra3 are stained and obscured by the crimes and the 
miseries of the inhabitants. The view which the 
mind would take of the state of a part of Great Bri- 
tain, during the establishment of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, is equally gloomy as respects the human 
mind, and the condition of human circumstances, 
especially if we extend it to the rest of Europe; for 
a frightful chasm appears, which is neither iUuroi* 
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HAled by tiie niys of 9Ci^KH? or the «skitiihtiotts of 
genius. Arte to meligrtte the state lOf the pe^le had 

a 

not progresseds nor had lileiBture aided in the adr 
vancement of civilisation. Thb great and beneficial 
work was not begun until the introduction of Chris** 
tianity. From this time we may date the dawning 
of science and literature. But ere this had civilised 
the people, softened their maiuiersi <»f removed the 
savage traits of characier) Ywk was often the scene 
of intestine commotionsi and to prevent encroach'- 
ments from neighbouring enemies, a wall was erect- 
ed around the town. From the accumulation of mati- 
ter for ages around its base, it is now of moderate 
elevation.*' 

The principal entrance at the period to which I 
have alluded (as it is at this time) was at Mickle 
Gate Bar; which, with the multangular tower and 
wall at this spot, is particularly worthy of notice. 
On the top of the gate in front, is the statue of a 
man much effaced. As I walked on the wall to the 
eastern part of it, I was led to a beautiful mount, 
adjacent to the new city gaol, (die plan of which is 
deserving of notice,) which it overlooks, and from 
whicn there is a good view of the surrounding coun- 
try. From thence I descended to the base of the 
hill^ where the wall is lost, and which thought me 
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to the banks of the Ouse. Here I was ferried over 
for a half-penny; and on a fine gravel walk, shaded 
by majestic oaks, I walked on the banks of this 
beautiful stream until the sound of the Cathedral 
clock announced the hour of dinner* 

Few places present more interesting subjects for 
reflection and observation than the city of York, 
whether we consider it in its present state, as the 
chief of an extensive, populous, and commercial 
province, and the residence in winter of rank and 
wealth; or, in retrospect, as being highly distin- 
guished in history. During the Danish invasions it 
suffered many and great calamities. Historians in- 
form us it was honoured with the presence of seve- 
ral Roman emperors. While Adrian remained in 
Great Britain, he resided at York. Severus lived 
here for some time, and here he ended his days: it 
was made the imperial residence of Constantius 
Chlorus for some years. The emperor Constantius 
closed his life here; and here his son, the great Con- 
stantine, was clothed with the purple. 

York was the focus of the Roman power, the 
central point of their military stations; and it was 
then the emporium of the northern parts of En- 
gland. 

In all the histories of England we find the name 
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of this city particularly distinguished, and it is men- 
tioned as the scene of important events: but if his- 
tory were totally silent respecting it, still b it wor- 
thy of attention from the number of ancient and 
modern public buildings which it contains; con« 
necting with the foundation and preservation of 
some, and the destruction of others, transactions 
equally interesting to the moralist and historian. 

Less than half a century ago it had within its 
walls, forty churches; and now it has twenty, be- 
sides several in the suburbs. It was impracticable, 
during my short stay, to vbit even half of them. 
Most of them are in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture. The magnificent steeple of Allhallows or 
All Saints Church, in the Pavement; the pyramidi- 
eal one of St* Mary's in Castle-gate, (although 
obliged to be taken down in part, from being struck 
by lightning a few years since J and.the porch in the 
Saxon style, of St. Margaret's church, in Wilms- 
gate, ought not to be overlooked. In addition to 
these there is the Castle, a monument of centuries, 
now converted into a gaol; a theatre, mansion 
house, hospital, lunatic asylum, assembly rooms, 
and a number of charitable institutions, which do 
honour to the founders. Not far from the Castle is 
ClifTord's Tower, which was much injured from an 
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ejcplosion in 1^34. It had also two good and spa- 
cious market-places. Near to this city is a place 
called Knavesmire, celebrated for its races. It is 
oh the road to Tadcaster, on a fine level ground; 
and for the comfortable accommodation of large 
parties, a grand stand of two stories ha^ been built 
A very spacious building for horse barracks is 
just vrtthout tht city. 

York now contains about twenty-seven thousand 
people. As before remarked, it is not a place of com- 
mercial importance^ but possessing considerable 
rank, having a good society, and the expenses of 
living being moderate, it is in winter a very consi- 
derable resort for fashionable people. It is under the 
government of a Lord Mayor, whose powers are 
extensive; and it sends two members to parliament. 

The river Ouse^ which falls into the Humber, 
divides the city, and is navigable to it for ves&els 
erf considerable burden. The bridge over it is a 
handsome structure of five arches of stone; the cen- 
tre of which is eighty-one feet from one abutment 
to the other, and fifty-one feet high. 

This venerable place is less interesting from its 
general aspect, than from the number of distinct 
objects which merit notice. Pre-eminent among 
these, towering amidst a cluster of old and low 
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buildings, rise the walls of the Minster; and once 
more I must request my readers to accompiaoy me 
while I take a more minute view of the interior. I 
nbw had a guide to conduct me through the diffisr- 
ent parts. 

His aid was not wanting to point out the im- 
mense windows of curious grazing, divided into 
very small compartments, and covered with paint- 
ings of kings, saints, prelates, escutcheons, and re- 
presentations from holy writ, through which, when 
the sun sheds his rays on them, a richly varied light 
is effused; nor was it necessary to show me the in- 
imitable and florid style of the screen, which is of 
stone, and has a resemblance to filligree work; the 
endless variety of carving in wood within the choir, 
and which is as fine a specimen in it as the screen is 
of stone; nor was it required to show me the statues 
of fifteen English kings, placed in the screen, and 
arranged in the following order. 

On the north side of the door. On the south side of the door. 

WiUiam I. Heniy III. 

WilUam II. Edward I. 

Henrjr I. Edward IL 

Stephen Edward III4 

Henry II. Richard IL 

Richard I. Henry IV. 

John ' Henry V. 

James I, of England. 

Voi:. I. P 
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These perishable monuments of regalit7,««*liiese 
frail memorials of departed splendor, will, for ^ 
while, arrest the attention of the visiter, after he has 
recovered from the admiration which will be exci* 
ted from a general inspection of the whole building. 
The sublime vaultii^ of the roof, the tall and slen- 
der pillars, the variety of beautiful tracery in the roof 
and windows, will almost compel the beholder to 
iall on Iw knees and wor^p that Great Being to 
whom ^his wonderful fabric is dedicated* While, I 
say, I did not want a guide to direct my eyes to 
tb^se and a thousand other beauties which fill the 
roof, sidesi and windows of the church, one was- 
requisite to conduct me behind the altar, where 
there are many things commemorative of human 
greatness and of human vanity, but not much to 
please the refinement of modem taste. Here will be 
seen effigies in a kneeling attitude, in the dress of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, death's heads and othpr 
emblems of mortality, not perfectly suited to the 
magnificence of the building to whose walls they 
are fixed; but the visiter will observe much variety 
in sepulchral architecture, and while pausing to read 
the many tablets to departed merit and literature, he 
will be obliged to notice the tombs of the early 
founders of the church, and of those whose benefac- 
tions have honoured them with a requiem, within 
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tlie waHs. Some others ought not to be overlooked; 
and the statue of sir George SaviUc commands par* 
ticular admiration, from the delicacy of the sculp- 
ture^ and esteem for the worth of him to whose ho« 
noor it is raised. He represented the city of York 
for twenty-seven years, and for his .benevolence, 
patriotism, and private virtues, he commanded the 
love and admiration of his fellow cstizens,-^the 
grateful veneration of posterity.* 

Amidst the scattered subjects which will com- 
mand attention, the monument of Scrope will be 
noticed,-— not for the skill of the statuary, but be- 
cause he is mentioned by the immortal bard, whose 
name is less perishable than the marble which is de- 
signed to perpetuate the fame c^ Scrope: him» of 
whom he says, 

^ A lord of York, with whom it better show'd, 
When that his flock assembled by the bel]> 
Etiiicircled him, to hear with reTerence, 
Bi& exposition on the holy text) 
Than, on the field of war, an iron man. 
Cheering a rout of rebels witli his dnim, 
Turmng the word to sword, and life to death/' 

Shaksfiearcy Henry IF. Act IV. Sc. II. 

* This iDonnmemto a man of ^ unsullied purity*' and ^ un- 
ostentatious benevolence^** I find was particularly noticed by 
my countryman) Mr. &Uiman) of New-HsTen, who says it is 
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Two or three effaced statues of marble, will be 
seen recumbent in this part of the church; one of 
which is in the armour of the ancient knights, and 
another is supposed to be a Saxon layman: and near 
this spot is a fine sepulchral monument of Arch, 
bishop Bowet, who died in 1423. It is in the archi- 
tecture of the Anglo-Nomians; and perhaps a richer 
or more elegant specimen is not to be met with. 
This primate was the second son of Hcniy VI. 

Passing through the north aisle of the choir, a 
small marble image in a lying position will be ob- 
served, which my guide informed me was that of 
William de Hatfield, second son of Edward III. It 
is placed under a very rich tabernacle work, and 
merits very close inspection; but amidst the variety 
which is here ofiered, and which I cannot attempt to 
name, it will be difficult for the mind to rest on a 
single object. 

Leaving the choir, the visiter is brought immedi- 
ately under the great lantern tower, the loftiest part 

<< uncoitimonlf beautiful." He is in the attitude of presenting 
a petition to parliament praying for a peace with America. 
How honourable were such efforts, and what feelings ought 
they not to call forth in every American who beholds this life- 
less emblem of his country's friend! Such is the masterif 
execution of the artist, that the statue wants seemingly, only 
a spark of Promaethean fire to start it ^nto life. 
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of the edifice; and upon which the eyes will feast 
with peculiar delight. 

This part of the building is thus described:— 
** The clustered columns that support the arches, 
massy as the weight of the incumbent building re« 
quires them to be, appear light and e}egant. The 
four arches that spring from them, and from whicK 
the four sides of the tower rise^ are, we believe, not 
exceeded, if indeed they are equalled, by any, for 
the greatness of the span, or the comparative airiness 
of their appearance. A rich cloister- work above the 
arches is succeeded by an embattled gallery. Eight 
well-proportioned and highly-finished windows ad- 
mit the light, and the roof springs from an equal 
number of elegant columns placed in the comers of 
the tower and between the windows. Among the 
armorial bearingp that^adom the walls of this tower, 
aLppear those of Walter Skirlaw, the great benefac* 
tor to this part of the building; and the arms of En- 
gland, emblazoned in such a manner as to prove that 
this tower was not completed till the reign of either 
Henry the Fifth or Sixth." 

My visit to 'this noble pile by starlight, conveyed 
to my mind somediing like an impression which the 
lucid rays of the moon would have produced had I 
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been standing under this part of the high-vaulted 
roof. 
Such is the description by Scott: — 

^ The moon on the east oriel shoDe> 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone; 

By foliage tracery combined^ 
Thott wouldst hare thought some &lry^ hand, 
*T«ixt pc^lara straight, the osier w$nd» 

In many a freakish knot had twin'd; 
Then form'd a spell) when the work was done^ 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 
The sliver light so pale and fatnt> 
Showed many a prophet and many a 8alnt» 
Wbeae image on the glass wus dyed. 



The moon-beam kbsed the holy pane> 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 



»» 



The grandeur » n^|est}r^ and su^imity of the in* 
lerior of the lantern tower, is indeed altogether of a 
character which I cannot describe. 

To return to my guide, whom I have left be** 
bind: we passed on to the outer and ioner vestries, 
in the former of which there is not much thai is 
W€»rth seeing. Two old chests, which were wont to 
be used as treasury boxes; some large presses, 
which once contained dotbing and canopies; and a 
pump said to be near six hundred years old„ with a 
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sb»ie fount near it, in which kioga were baptised^ 
are all that were shown to me. In (he xogam vestry a 
aamber of reliques are carefully presented. Among 
them are found rings of Bowet> NeviU^^ and othen>. 
many centuries old. There weis aiso a wooden head^ 
found in the grave of Archbishop Rotherham; and 
tiiree silver chalices found in the graves of as mai^ 
archbiahc^s. I was also shown a superb pastotsil 
ataff of silver, which Catharine IL of Portugal pre- 
sented to Smith, her confessor, in 1687, wbeahe 
was nominated to the archbishopric of York. But 
that which is most admired, as well for its siase, the 
elegance of the workmanship^^ and iiar its tmponanlB 
connection with the revenues of the church, is an 
ivory horn (so called) about two feet Iq^g, p* which 
is the following inscription: 

•* . I 

Corny lioc Vlphus, inHopcidentali parte 

Deirae piincepS) vna cvin eilinlhus temi 

et red^ttilyvs 8^4$^ olim deiwvtt 

amiBsvm vet abreptvm 

Henricus Dom. Fairfax demvm restityit». 

' Dec. et capit. 4e novo omanit 

A*D.MDGLXXV. 

It is thus trandated: 
This fa(mi| Ulphus, prince of the western parts 
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of Deira,* originally gave to the church of St. Peter, 
together with all his lands and revenues. Heniy 
Lord Fairfax at last restored it when it had been 
lost or conveyed away. The Dean and Chapter deco- 
rated it anew A. D. 1675.t 

By virtue of this horn the church holds some lands 
of great value, contiguous to the eastern part of 
York, and which are, to this day, called Terra UI- 
phis. It was formerly ornamented with gold, and this 
decoration was the cause of its being stolen. This 

* The Saxons in their geographical division of Britain, 
adled that portion Northumbria which extended from the 
Humber to the Frith of Forlhy and this was divided into Deira 
and Bemicia. I have already said what counties the former 
includes in the present division of the kingdom. Ulphus was 
prince of the western parts of Deira, about the close of the 
eighth century. 

t The learned Camden mentions thb horn in his Britanaiai 
as an instance of the manner of ancient endowments; and the 
fidlowing passage is quoted by him as relating to this not 
inelegant Saxon curiosity:—- 

^ UlphuS} the son of Thoraldus, governed the west part of 
Oeiray and by reason of a difference likely to happen betwixt 
his eldest and his youngest sons, about his lordship and estates, 
when he was dead, he presently took this course to make them 
equal: he went without delay to York, and taking the horn with 
himy wherein he was wont to drink, he filled it with wine, and 
kneeling before the alur, bestowed upon God, and the blessed 
St. Peter, all his landa, tenements, &c.^ 
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iVas taken off, and the father of Henry Lord Fair&x 
having found it during the civil wars which ravaged 
England, it was returned by his son, as already 
mentioned. 

" A very massive and antique chair, said to be 
nearly sl^ old as the cathedral itself, was shown to 
me. I had the honour of sitting in it, where kings 
had sat before. Several British monarchs have been 
crowned in it. 

It would require, however, a better knowledge of 
architecture than I possess, with a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the beauties of this wonderful 
fabric, to take more dian a cursory notice of them. 

Besides those, I have mentioned, there are some 
statues in marble of exquisite workmanship. 

The window at this end of the church is of un- 
rivalled beauty and magnitude, being seventy-five 
feet high, and divided into two hundred compart- 
ments, which are filled with various representations 
of the Supreme Being, of monarchs, mitred priests^ 
and various events recorded in Jewish and Christian 
theology. It is singular to notice the value of labour 
when this stupendous window was begun, about 
th« commencement of the fifteenth century. 

Four shillings a week was paid to the glazier for 
his work, and he contracted to finish it in three 

Vol. L Q 
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ycaik ¥lie bAir ^ii^iidbxvs lof iUe choir, SM eipe- 
cu% tii(}sie ^f the 'ismall transept, forni^'b^aiitifal 
ahfl interesting objects of art and cuHosi^;'btit 'all 
these impressed my mind infinitely less £han the 
idfty aftd ^acliteiy pbihted afches, 'ibppbrteti by Hall 
^d sletiider pillars, prbdbcihg altogether sucK grab- 
cietir'ais it'ls iUiipossible 'tbdfescribe, 'tod siflkctii^ 
^tiie nimd With peculiar jreverint&l^fe^hgs. 

Immediately adjacent to the north tran^pt, 'is 

me chdpt^r-libuse; ah bctagon' biiilding, ' siiiy*three 

Sftiin di^xlQietet*, atad in height, to the centre of ihe 

^i^66f,ifity.k6veii' feet, ten inclies- Without a si^ 

pillar ito^siist^fn the saperincuihbeht Weight, it al- 

' together depends upon ' the in^^iiious' Woil:nian4hip 



above. 



AMt 'vile\«lbg ithe interior of die ci&edral as 
Wtic'h'as itay i^me would alioW, 'I asc^iid^d to the 
' rop of l&e' latit^m tbwer by two liuridred and se ven- 
ly-^ree steps, anid from thence embraced in' 6h'e 
view theWhdle fclty of York, and'many miles o^iHe 
adjacent cotimry. 

^ttcfore ^ I leave fhis jiart bf^ toy liaitative, it niiy 
n6t be unihterestiilg to some of my ' readers, to ' siy 
a few words fan the kntiquity of tiiis biiildihg. 

A^'different^riddsliie'fw^^ yiekr 1069 (\^hen 
ihe li^orthiliiAMs, ^iid^d^'by the Diifies, r<5Vdlted 



r 
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ftofn the Noraian conqueror^) and 13^ tbfi. catbe- 
4raL was suQcesslvdy ^huik and d^tcQj^c^* Abgut 
the lattec period, Walter Grey (whose tomb wxtt 
interest the visitor, for its design and workmaDsbip,) 
erected the south ^ qd of the cross aisk^ oc soudi 
transept The north tran^pt was completed ^ the 
forty-fifih y^ar of the reign of Henry the '](*hirdi 
Thus^ at difierent eras, tlv!ough a aucceasi^n d 
nearly three oenturies, aided by the powerfiil zed 
of several eminent prelates, was this magnificent 
structure begun and finished. 

To the antiquarian it will afford an interesting 
specimen of the state and progress of Norman ar- 
chitecture; and to all who have a fondness for subli* 
mity, beauty, and grandeur, it will continue to ex- 
cite praise and admiration, while a taste for these 
qualities are inherent in the mind. 

By the devotee it will be regarded as a most 
splendid monument of the piety of former ages; and 
while I cannot refrain from blending with the reli- 
gious zeal of those times, a considerable pwtion of 
bigotry and superstition, still the building, dedicat- 
ed as it is to holy purposes, should, abstracted from 
this consideration, command a reverence from its 
vast size, style, antiquity, magnificence, and the sa- 
pred depository of the remains of distinguished men. 
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At each ^isit to tfab hxAj tempk, I fek renewed 
pkasore^ and upon entering widiin dx tfareshdd, 
my soul wasdevated to the adoratioa of that Beh^ 
to whose senrice it is consecrated. 

The following are the principal dimenMOWu 
Lei^;di frcnn east to west, 524 feet 

Length fix>m the west door to the chcnr, 264 
Length of the cross aisles fix>m N. to & 222 
Hei|^ (rf the lantern tower or steeple, 235 
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LETTER XIII. 

Tadc^ter— Bradford— Village of Eland-»Sheffieldj with 
remarks on its manufactures, and their general ten- 
dency—Mr. James Montgomery, the poet* 

HAVING taken a seat on the top of the coach 
for Leeds, I travelled over a country less hilly and 
broken than any part of Yorkshire I had seen, and 
passed through Tadcaster. This is a very ancient 
but small place, and it is still only in the rank of 
villages. Its situation is nearly in the centre of the 
county, on the south side of the river Wharf, which 
empties into the Ouse. A good stone bridge has 
been erected above the junction.* 

The Calcaria^ of the ancient Romans is supposed 
to have been built on the present site of Tadcaster; 
and that there was a settlement of these people here, 
is evident from the number of coins which have 
been found. It is, however, certain, that Tadcaster 

* This name is derived from the qujintitjr of Umestoiw 
found in the neighbourhood. 
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is erected on the Roman military way that runs 
through Helensford. 

On this road are several highly cultivated and 
beautiful seats; attached to one of which, the pro- 
perty of M n Fox, I observed a considerable forest, 
and from amidst it a handsome pillar reared its 
kead abon^e the ^Mmmit of \hi^ loftiest tcee^. 

After passing a day or two in Leeds, I Ee-Gom* 
menced my journey, and in little more than an 
\kont I reached Bradford, a ne^t a|id w^ll-fapUt 
town, at the bottom of a ran^ of ste^p hills, aqd 
in the immedifite vicinity of a beautiful country. It 
contains some hand$Q;[oe building^, a stately Piece- 
Hall, and an ancient Gothic church, which hasfi 
peal of fine- toned bells. A branch of the canal, which 
runs from H uU to L|iyerpool, passes through this 
pUice. 

The situation of Bradford, in the very centra of 
the manufactures, in a fertile valley, with the neat- 
ness and opulence of tlie place, renders it of con- 
siderable importance, and not unworthy the travel* 
ler's notjce. It contains about six thousand seven 

V » 

hundred inhabitants. 

At Halifax I remained only a few hours to effect 
some business, when I resumed my seat in the 
coach at half past five p. u. for Sheffield^ — p^sii^ 



tlihiligh' the IhbihaMic VUkige of Efotid, %titttrdn >th& 
lU-dW of a 'jte^^ sriscdiit'ifVdih'tte imr Catd«r, over 
which there is, at this s|)6t, ahiiidsoihe 'storae 



We'stiip^ tb cMn|^ h6t*s«s'&t fiEudden^^idd, anSd 
^£^ ti^tvi><fteti'thls ^I^ebnid ^IKuiffidd, Where 'lair. 
rit^d^t 't*<<^o><(>*<il6dk>rn thie -mbrniAg, cdti^erably 
l&tigtlM. 

At the 'f6rmtir 'j^it I Igain 'Idedded iKe idle 
^Hdsify bf the'j^^Ie, #ho'Eli!«niUe ftt^tlfliiie 
time tihe c(^h aeai^, afs'if the'^ht M«sa «i6i<«l 
tffie, ' br iot : 'pt^tteiitdd ortCfe br bftett€r eJttty i d Jfjr. 
The crowd at Huddersfield was unusually < jgi<6at, 
fhii»i>the'COa<bhhdvlfig>si!x hby^es'%1 It. 

Shefteld b'Sitditt^ inrihe We^t^idttig' «f Y<df k- 
shire, '&t^ the' jhnetibn Sf < tite 'biMiaU Hf^ "Shdaf with 
the ^o(B, 'liMhxbf ^irhidh are i^bse>vl^iit Co IMHIs 
fbr 'Mdd% bai^'df ii«to,'^t!A'g tydn'^ahd ^r'grtfid. 
'il^'JEUid'palisJtttfg'^^kiAds of ^dge tobls. It-is 
generally well built, increases in populati<Sn,>lind is 
said by a late writer to contain 45,000 people. 

'A (ibtikidei>able degree bf jhlblic ' Spirit hto' been 

evinced in Sheffield in the number and excellence 

t>f some'bf it& public institutioias^ and a school lately 

'founded on the plan originally suggested by Mr. 

Lancaster. These reflect credit on the inhabitants. 
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The market-place, erected by the duke of Norfolk, 
is on a new and commodiws plan. Hb properQr 
near the town is of great value. 

There are several public places of worship besides 
the parish church, which is a large and handsome 
stone building, erected in the reign of Henry L 
The general aspect of the town and the buildings is 
not very interesting, or agreeable to the ideas of 
modem taste; the streets generally being narrow, 
and the houses plain. In the vicinity, there is a rich 
and varied landscape; and the land is fertile, well 
cultivated, and adorned with many handsome 
buildings. 

SheflSield derives less importance from its geo- 
graphical or topographical situation, or from its 
population and political influence^ than from the 
rank which it holds in the manu&ctures of the 
kingdom. For the excellence of its various works 
in steel and iron, it was celebrated in the days pf 
Chaucer.* 



* Until the middle of the last century, the manu&ctured 
articles of Sheffield were conveyed to London on pack horses. 
At this periodi the Don was made navigahle to within two 
miles of Sheffield, which has proved an incalculable benefit to 
the town, by affording a cheap and less laborious conveyance 
for its manufactures. 
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Tilery ^e in SJ^fficW gl?Wt §i-k huijiir«4 pspspns 
Wbp prf cgjted m^stttr cutterp, w^ »r« ^ corpo- 
rate body, and are supposed to emplojr 19 ibif $0)^0 
mi nejgbbftttrbood, ?tK>«t fbrty tbPUj^nd people. 
The troife^ it i/s $Pid, is jlmd^r ^iccelfent rieguMpms 
aii4 theinftmifactur^(^d>eYia'iQiis articI^^offiHitlciy 
)ias progressed t6 an almost unHvaUed degree ^of 
e^^^e^^^fice. 

•On my arrival m Cii^and I bad not inteiiided ta 
do any busk>c98 m this place; bi^ experisnce and 
ct>seryatioxi having Gonfirmed an qpioiofi formed ki 
the United Stat«, that iDaoy of Ae articles laade m 
BLrmin^bam jEor the American njarket, wore father 
intended for sale dian stmise; and Imying ascertain- 
ed ^bsA most of dfte s^me alleles were manu&ctomd 
here With more faidbfulness and credit to Ihe ar^sts^ 
I determined to make my selection of edge JtQols> 
such as knives of s|ll kinds, razors, scissors, chissds, 
saws, scythes, &c. Other artides also that are made 
hece, have a decided preference for theur^xcelteaGe 
and .durabilily; sudi as files of all sorts, fenders 
and grates, sickles and plated w^re. Th$ latter, es- 
pecially, is made with more > ne atn e ys, vajroety, and 
with a view to durabilit^r, than at aay other filaoe in 
At kii^om^ except at the <Sofao works ^near 1^*- 
mingham. 

Vol. I. R 
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The variety, ingenuity , and beauty of some of the 
cutlery of this place, wre equally subjects of praise 
and admiration. 

I have seen scissors of such highly finished work- 
manship as to be sold for three guineas a pair; these 
$re intended for the London and Paris markets. 
I had some others made of so diminutive a size as 
to weigh only one grain and a half, and to measure 
in length little more than a quarter of an inch. I saw 
knives for the pocket which contained thiny-six 
articles; and one was lately made which had in it 
sixteen articles, measured ten- sixteenths of an inch 
in length, and weighed one pennyweight and a half. 

Other articles are made here which the American 
merchant will find it advantageous to purchase; as 
pombs, cast steel tools of almost every kind, as also 
all the varieties of the metal itself; carpeting, wood- 
screwy, and sheet iron. 

With the exception of the town of Birmingham, 
&is place holds the second in rank for the diversity 
of its manufactures; and it is entitied to the^r^i^ for 
the finer edge tools, and all others in which steel is 
the principal ingredient. 

Every individual who has a taste for mechanics 
unll be gratified with a view of the ingenious 
machinery which has been devised for the various 
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beautiful manufactures, with the least trouble and 
expense, and the greatest dispatch: but if he is a 
philanthropist, his pleasure will be diminisl^d when 
he learns the deplorable intellectual state of those 
who are engaged in the manufactories, and the yet. 
more depraved condition of the moral faculty. Yet, 
ju3tice to the character of Sheffield as a manufac** 
turing town, obliges me to say there is less licen-; 
tiousness in it than in most other places where the 
ait$ are encouraged. I lamented to see the great 
number of women, boys, and girls, from the age of 
six years, who were engaged for twelve hours every 
day (Sundays excepted) in making screws, razors 
and handles, grinding instruments, and at a variety 
of other processes. Unpleasant reflections associated 
themselves with a knowledge of the industrious 
habits to which they are trained. The children are 
deprived of Uie amusements which are required in 
youth; their evil propensities are not checked; their 
education is generally neglected; and they grow nff 
like rank weeds in a luxuriant soil, corrupted them* 
selves, and corrupting others by their examples and 
precepts. They are moreover paid a very dender 
pittance £ot their confinement and labour* 
. Highly favoured as Great-Britain is, she owes kss 
to the bounty of iimture, than to the gouus and 
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diterpHAi! of het ^6j\t^ with the liberal ttlpport 
which they derive from this govemnient, for her 
gttat ci^fnn&ei'^ial advatl^geB. As a link is to a ehain^ 
so her Commerce deriyes its principsd su|>port from 
htst Uttri?aUtd excellence in arts and manufactures. 
Wlifencife this superiority had been derived, would 
fiAth an ibteresting subject of enquiry. 

It has been asserted that England icontaint a suf^ 
ficlent quantity of arable land for the support of her 
ihhabitatits, so far k^ this depends upon the produde 
6{ die soil; but it is well known that a very coiu 
siderabte poltion of good soil remains utitilled, bemg 
mserved for parks and pleasure grounds^ Tbtsk 
AUth exceed what I had previoudy conceived; and 
#hieii added t6 the ektensive moors and commons 
in ttlatosl ^very piut of the kingdom, make a very 
tUtgt aihidUnt of uitcuhivated soil. For the produc- 
tioAi^ of the earth, with the best imprdveinents in 
Igtieulture, it itaay therefore be daid, ^ot England 
0Miiains am ^stcess lof population; and to this mliy 
be :M)*igifed m part her vast superiority in the arts« 
The eaith does not yield food enough for the in ^ 
kabitBints( not because it is too sterile^ lout because 
too much of it is #astes and reserved for the ipleia- 
sutbofthe nobles and Ae Wealthy. Whether the 
|(c«eral 'ccmdittbn t>f die people is made beuer or 
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worse by t^s unequal division <>( the soil; or whether 
national happiness and prosjpefity would not be more 
cert^tdy promoted by baa More getioid cultivation 
amd equal disliributioni is^ not an enquiry contem- 
plated in these remarks. Monopolies are never pro^ 
ductiVe of general goo4; and the Vast ac^itutions of 
landed propaty obtiained by the colnpan^ively fe w, 
m grietoiis and oppressive to the many« 

The fatts I have statlsd, pemiciousas they are in 
soioe respects, have kid Ae foundation for the esta* 
bliahtiient and troluierful petfection of the infinite 
i^ety of arts for which this country is so highly 
distmguished; and which has beeii one of the prin^ 
cipal sources of it$ present elevation, wealth and 
power* 

Luxury has followed in the train of wealth, and 
with its baleful iafluence on habits, has^ however, 
been productive of tome benefit. , It offers to the in- 
genious ^rtiean and inechttnic an ample and libendi 
reward for die product of hte labour; and the con- 
tinuadi change^ or ever- varying forihs of fa^ion, 
hMa out an incessant •temptation to new discoveries 
and imflroVements. 

Admitti^ that England derives the most impor- 
tattt benefits 'from heir manufacXures; that diey are to 
her a sdwce of nsationd Wealth; and that they minis- 
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ter veiy highly to the comforts and conveniences 
of the people; and admitting also that my country 
participates indirectly in the advanti^es which the 
former derives; that they bring into die kingdom a 
flood of wealthy and give employment to tens of 
thousands; — still I do not wi$h to see such establish- 
ed in the United States. Manufactures, when con* 
ducted in the manner to which I have several times 
alludedi are not favourable for the growth of good 
morals or useful domestic habits: they are. not nur- 
series of virtue; but as hot-beds of all the viciods pro- 
pensities, they prepare the young mind for the worst 
of crimes, and contribute to the utmost profligacy 
in society. 

In my remarks on Manchester, I had occasion to 
notice the state of the manufacturing people, and 
observations made subsequent to the time of my 
leaving that place, have not induced me to efaange 
my opinion very materially on the subject. In Leeds 
as well as in Sheffield, I think their situation less 
pitiable than in Manchester. There are a less num^ 
ber herded together in extensive buildings; and 
many of the articles which ultimately find their way 
to the market towns, are made in families through- 
out the country y and in the villages. Made in this 
way, the same injurious efifeots to health and morals 
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do not supervene, as generally do where a hundred 
or more persons are confined in a close room, the 
air of which is filled with the exhalations from their 
own lungs, the effluvia from various metallic sub- 
stances, or particles of wool, cotton and flax, which 
are floating in it, in an invisible form. To these must 
be added the use of numerous lamps at night, which 
not only consume much of the pure air, but they 
taint the balance. Any one who will for a moment 
reason on the physical eflfects which must result 
fixHn such aT combination, will decltu^, that exten- 
sive manufacturing' systems are unfavourable to 
health and longevity, v That they are inimical to 
morals will .be conceded by all who have had an 
opportunity of judging. Let all such unite with me 
in prayer to exempt our country from such evils. 

I have again and again lamented the establish- 
ment and increase of such manufactures in -the 
United States, as require the indiscriminate collec- 
tion of men and -women, boys and girls, in the same 
apartments. I deprecate them, from a conviction that 
they militate against the best interests of the people; 
that they are ill suited to our republican form of go- 
vemment; and that, as just remarked, they are op- 
posed to the increase of virtuous habits and to lon- 
gevity. Blessed as our country is with every diver- 
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sity of climate^ and of scnl, abounding with almost 
all the procktctions of nature, and capably of yield- 
ing an ample and a various supply from cultivation, 
we should rather follow the plough than encourage 
the spindle and the shuttle. Better is it to make 
our citizens agriculturists than manu&cturers. I 
wish to be distinody -understood; and that in ex. 
pressing opinions^ that are averse to the increase of 
manufactures iti my own country, I do not mean to 
apply them Co those nuM^ strictly called domestic, of 
which are confified to families; but lo the establish* 
ment <^ such as have ^ven to England a far-famed 
celebrity, and stamped a character upon the pec^le 
who are engaged in them, which my countrymen 
should not envy. I would go a tittle farther: the im* 
portation of certain artides should not be encour- 
aged, the duties and freight of whieh are ecjiial, or 
more than equal to the first cost, consequently doubly 
enhancing the price to the purchaser, and the raw 
materials of which can be had with £itcili^, and at a 
cheaper rate, in our own country. Such femi a 
pretty large amount in the annual exportations from 
Great Britain. 

Our country is not ripe for an eslension of its 
manufactures, to supply aH the wants of her people; 
not* has time been given for perfecting them. Dif- 
fused, as they are, over a vast extent of territory. 
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many parts of which are scarcely relieved of their 
native forests and beasts; the first object to which 
necessity would urge their attention^ would be to 
reduce the soil to a state fitted for cultivation, and to 
ensure the means of comfort and support. In ihany 
places this has yet scarcely been attained. The culti- 
vaticai of the sciences, and the encouragement of the 
arts, would be objects of secondly consideration. 
Where labour is high, the latter cannot be efiected 
with profit or advantage, except in time of war, or. 
oiider other circumstances which prevent an inter- 
course with those countries where the same articles 
could be had at a cheaper rate. It is certainly a faet, 
that the disproportipn in the value of labour in the 
United States and England, will not allow the people 
of the former to bear a competition, even in their own 
markets, for the manufactured articles of the latter. 
Almost every one's observation must have con- 
vinced him of this; especially as it relates to the 
finer fabrics in wool, cotton, linen, silk, and steelJ 
So long as the merchant can export the raw material, 
receiving in return the productions of a foreign 
country, and afibrd to sell them for a less price thui 
they can be made for in his own, it is not reason- 
able to imagine the purchaser will give the prefer- 
ence to the latter. Even patriotism will waver under 

Vol. I. S 
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such circumstances; and few, perhaps none will give 
a greater price for an article, of similar quality and 
worth, because it was fabricated in the country of 
his birth and habitation.^ 

The manners and habits of the people of Sheffield 
are not of that courtly or highly polished kind 
which a traveller would expect to meet with in the 
vicinity of palaces, or in the habitations of the higher 
orders of the people of this country; but there is a 
plainness combined with frankness, which stamps 
upon them an intrinsic value. Much unaffected 
kindness was shown to me during my short stay; 
and indeed, I witnessed the same hospitality that 
had been offered to me in my . tour through other 
parts of Yorkshire, on the borders of which I had 
how arrived. 

At the house of an acquaintance, and in a large 

r 

party, I had the good fortune to meet with Mr; 
James Montgomery, the well known .and respectable 
author of the Wanderer of Switzerland, and many 
other poems. In conjunction with Mrs. Benger and 
Mr. Graham, he has lately been engaged in pre- 
paring for the press a poem in a splendid form, on 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. This work has 
indeed come before the public in a quarto volume, 

* See Note VIII. at the end of the volume. 
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beautifully embellished with emblematic engravings. 
Mr. Montgoineiy is at present the proprietor of a 
newspaper, that was formerly under the direction of 
Mr. Gales, of Raleigh, North- Carolina. He is es- 
teemed by his fellow-citizens for tlie excellence and 
purity of his character. In company he is generally 
disposed to silence; but when engaged in conversa- 
tion, he is sprightly and interesting* The following 
are the concluding remarks in a late biographical 
sketch of Mr. Montgomery: 

*' Such are the principal events of the first thirty- 
five years of the life of James Montgomery, of whom 
it may be said, nature never infused into a human 
composition a greater porticm of kindness and 
genuine philanthropy; a heart more sensibly alive to 
every better as well as every finer feeling, never 
beat in a human breast: perhaps Ho two individuals, 
in manners, pursuits, character, and composition, 
ever more exactly corresponded with each other, 
than the subject of this memoir, and the late Mr. 
Cowper, the Olney poet. The same benevolence 
of heart, the same modesty of deportment, the 
same purity of life, the same attachment to lite- 
rary pursuits, the same fondness for solitude and 
retirement firom the public haiMits of men; and, to 
complete the picture, the same ardent feeling in 
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the cause of religion, and the same disposition to 
gloom and melancholy. One who has been honoured 
with his confidence and esteem,* and who, with 
very few exceptions, has passed hours with him 
daily, for the last fourteen years, may surely be 
permitted to bear testimony to his steady attach- 
ment as a friendi and his excellence as an associate* 
Little known even by his townsmen, he has been 
erroneously supposed to have a strong predilection 
in favour of politics, which, though in some measure 
connected with his business, are but rarely permitted 
to interfere with his studies, or mingle with his 
amusements* His person, which is rather below the 
middle stature, is neatly formed; his features have 
the general expression of simplicity and benevolence^ 
rendered more interesting by a hue of melancholy 
that pervades them. When animated by conversa* 
tion, his eye is uncommonly brilliant, and his whole 
countenance is full of intelligence: he possesses great 
command of language; his observations are those of 
an acme and pefietrating mind, and his expression^ 
are frequently strikin^y metaphorical and eloquent. 
By alt who see and converse with him, he is esteem- 
ed; by all who know him, he is beloved." 
Mr. Montgomery was born at Irvitie, Ayrshire, 

* Mr. Rhodes^ the tf riter of the above, a titizcn of Sheffield. 
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Scotland, November 4, 1771» and vt^as educated at 
Fulrcck, near Leeds, Yorkshire. The first thirty - 
five years of his life have been marked virith many 
vicissitudes; and he may with great propriety be 
said to have been the sport of caprice and misfor- 
tune. The fickle goddess seems to have frowned on 
his humble birth, and to have marked him as the 
victim of her cruelties. Now, in the esteem of his 
fellow citizens, may he close his days in tranquillity 
and hapt>iness. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Departure from Sheffield-^--Chesterfield— 'Nottingham— > 
Mortimer, Earl of Marche — Derby— Burton upon 
Trent-— Litchfield— Johnson and Garrick,— Darwin 
and Andre— Sutton Coldfield. 

ON the third of August I left Sheffield, and for the 
dispatch of business I took my seat in the night 
coach for Nottingham. It sat out at 10 o'clock, 

p. M. 

It will be perceived that this mode of travelling 
will deprive one of seeing the country through 
which he passes, as well as many objects which 
would command his notice and attention. I was 
frequently compelled to adopt this mode, ^s the 
season for making shipments to the United States 
had very far advanced. It lessened the sources of my 
enjoyment, and curtailed those of information. 

In two hours I* arrived at Chesterfield, but from 
the extreme darkness of the night could not have a 
view of the town, Vhich is situated between the 
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Hyper and the Rother, in the fertile valley of Scars- 
dale.* 

It is an old town, being inentionejd by Leland, 
and at one time *' in days of yore/' was the resort 
of the kings of England for the pleasures of the 
chase. It was incorporated in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth; before which it was governed by an 
alderman and twelve brethren, but it is now go- 
vemed by a m&yor, six aldermen, six brethren, and 
twelve capital burgesses, assisted by a town clerk. 
The number of inhabitants are about four thousand 
three hundred. The duke of Portland is the present 
proprietor of the manor. There is a manufactory of 
thread here, and several cotton mills have lately 
been erected: it also participates with Derby and 
Nottingham in the manufacture of silk, cotton and 
worsted hosiery. 

Large fires in the vicinity of the town illuminated 
the road as we passed rapidly along, an4 I was told 
they were for*buming iron ore. Both coal and iron 
are dug in the neighbourhood. 

I had now arrived at Derbyshire. At five o'clock 
in the morning the coach stopped at the Blacka- 
moor's Head in Nottingham. The entrance was 

* I fthaU say more of this place hereafter. 
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through a narrow, dirty, and ill-built street, and 
with the treatment at the inn gave me no favourable 
opinion of the place. It was a considerable time be- 
fore any one could be awakened in the house; and 
at last, when a dirty looking servant opened the 
door, the passengers were shown into the kitchen. 
I was not in a humour to put up with such treat- 
ment, and as soon as light had dawned, I sought 
another house. 

A comfortable nap of three hours, in a clean bed, 
very much refreshed me, and put me in a better 
humour. 

I had become convinced, from repeated observa- 
tion, that the inns at which the coaches stop are 
seldom very good. It is generally expected that 
the passengers are such in every sense of the word; 
and the innkeepers seldom make preparations for, 
or make any efforts to please those who they expect 
will stop only for a night or meal, and whom they 
will probably never see again. This lact I had so 
well ascertained, that I made it a general rule when* 
ever I intended to remain in any town, one, two, or 
more days, not to take lod^ngs where the coach 
stopped. I sometimes changed for the worse; but 
generally the superiority of the accommodations 
very, fuUy compensated for the trouble I incurred. 
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At the latter also, strangers are less liable to tlie 
impositions of innkeepers and servants. 

The remark, though trite, is just, that we are apt 
to form our opinion of things and persons from first 
impressions; and in this we are very frequently mis- 
taken. Thus it was with the idea vfkAcYi had fixed 
itself on my mind respecting Nottingham, from the 
unfavourable aspect pf the entrance, and the treat- 
ment I received at the inn. I found I had entered it 
by one of the worst and most filthy streets; and after" 
I had strolled a little through the town, it presented 
a very diffident and more inviting aspect. 

Some ortne ^JttMftkare wide, handsome, and well 
paved. The market-place is very spacious, and many 
of the houses surrounding it have their fronts sup-, 
ported by neat and lofty stone pillars; which affdrd 
a comfortable sb^er in wet weather, and give them- 
a very handsome appearance. 

Nottingham gives name to the county: it is situ- 
ated principally on the acclivity of a rock, com- 
manding a fine view of the river Trent, and the 
meadows on its borders. A short distance from the 
town, on the road to Leicester, is a stone bridge, of 
nineteen arches; and at this spot the river is pretty 
large and deep; for soon after passing by Burton, it 

Vol. I. T 
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lives the Dove, the Derwent, the Irwaab and the 
jur.^ It ha6 about 1700 voters and sends tom 
members to parliament. 

The peculiar situation of Nottkigfaam is sach as 
to afford some very fine views; but nothing is mons 
rema-kable than the rock, on wUch all the houses 
are built. It is of a dark iM'own cokmr, and so soft 
as to be very easily excavated into vaults and cel« 
lars of almost any extent and depths and yet so 
firm as not to endanger the fall of the Superstruc- 
tures: some of the cellars are two/ and others lhi^6 
stories high, and the detoent into Some is not less than 
eighty steps. I entered into (me<£ thenl a very con- 
siderable depth, where a light \vas itquired, add my 
guide told tne the whole town was thus undermined* 
The ofiiy incDnvenie^Kle which attends the digging 
of the cellars, originates firom this being done after 
the houses are built, by which encroachments are 
sometimes made on neighbours. 

During the seventeenth, and in the eiu-ly part of 
tbe eighteenth century, this place was remarkable 
for its tanneries, but these have been supplanted by 

•The Trent is called a " noble fiver," but Compared with 
mAny of our own, it is but a rivulet. It has its origin in the 
highlands of StafTordshire, and after passing through this 
county and Derbyshire, enters the S.W. extremity of Hotting* 
hamshire. 
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the stecking trade^ of nvbich it may be catted the 
tbid market. The finest artide$ oi the kind am 
made here, aod great quantities ave supplied by the 
people of the neighbooriiood, who take the r^m 
piaterials^ an^l £|bricaite it at their own houses. 
TJesidas hosierjr of sift, <9otton and wod, atodnneta 
are made in great variety, as also aiik and •aotliiii 
lace. I visited a manufactory of silk lace, the ma- 
chineiy for whiah was beaul»fiuitty delicate and 
comfdex, and such as I caonot venture to descril)e« 

As soon as I had effected my buainess, i made an 
eaccursion dirouf^ the town wiah Mr. Haddeny a 
gentleman to whom I had letters, and w^ whosse 
family I had spent part of the day. Here again I had 
oecasipn to remark the affiibility of Eng^sh females; 
and to contrast the ease and freedom of conversa- 
tion of Mrs. and Miss H. with the reserve whiek Is 
so usual among the fem^es ^ my own countiy. 

We visited the summit of the hlSl^n which stands 
the casde, the prc^rty of the duke of Newcasde, 
who has property of great value in the town. From 
tUs ek:vat|on, the most enchanting prospect was 
spread before me. The town, the beautiful Trent, 
gliding between luxuriant meadows, and higtily 
cultivated farms, gave me a more correct idea of 
English scenery, than I had yot beheld* 
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It was in this castle that Roger Mortimer^ earl of 
Marche, was surprised and seized by the valiant 
Edward III. and his associates, who fonnd entrance 
to the castle by a subterraneous passage.^ 

There is a neat small park belonging to the castle, 
and at one extremity of the fcMrmer are barracks of 
modern construction, for the accommodation of a 
regiment of horse • 

I wished to devote a day or two to visit the en- 
virons of this flourishing place; for as a traveller I 
am certain I should have found various sources of 
amusement; but the urgency of business hastened 
my departure, and I took a seat in the coach for 
Birmingham. 

Fifteen miles from Nottingham, I stopped to 
breakfast at Derby, which is a thriving and well 
built town, on the banks of the Derwent, which 
unites with the Trent at the extremity of the 
county, and is navigable for barges as far as this 
town. The number of inhabitants is stated to be 
11,000. 

Flamstead, the celebrated astronomer, was born 

♦ This nobleman was afterwards executed for his base con- 
duct while be managed the affairs of the Icingdom during the 
minority of the king, in adjunction with his mother, queen 
Isabella, whose favourite Mortimer was. Edward relieved 
himself from the influence of both, while yet under age. 
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here in 1646^; and the very learned Darwin dosed 
his useful speculative life here^ while on a visit, a 
few years since. 

A stranger may see much to amuse him in the 
town; and if he has a relish for the beautiful in na- 
ture, he will fiild in the neighbourhood a number of 
pleasing walks, from which the eye may be regaled 
with scenes designatgi by other features, than such 
as belong to ponderous and complicated steam and 
water works. 

Derby is a place of very considerable trade, and 
shares with Nottingham that of hosiery, its chief 
manufacture. It has very extensive silk works, first 
established here by John Lombe, about the year 
1716. The building which contains the machinery 
for making the silk, from the first to the finishing 
process, is one hundred and ten feet long, and fifty- 
six feet six inches high. It has four hundred and 
sixty-eight windows, and the machinery has 14,000 
wheels, all of which are put in motion by a single 
water wheel twenty-three feet in diameter. The his- 
tory of the establishment of this silk mill is curious 

* This g^reat astronomical genius was made astronomer 
royaLin 1674; and tHe year succeeding, the foundation of the 
royal observatory was laid; at which time he removed to the 
queen's house at Greenwich, where he remained until he died 
inj719. 
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and intaestkig; ' and it is a striking evkknce of the 
poivcr of genius when aided by cnDerprise, and tlie 
Gombined influence which both may liave on the 
Qommerce of a nation. 

Lombe went to Italy about the year 1715, where 
he femaned loi^ enough to procure drawings and 
Quxieb of machinery, by clandestine and dangerous 
means. Hb object being diseovered, he sought r* 
fuge on board a ship with two Italians, who had 
assbted him in his plans, and who accompanied him 
to England. Saving fixed on Derby for the erection 
of his works, he eontcacted with the corporatian 
for a marshy himd in the Derwent, five hundred 
feet long, and fifty-tno wide, for the annual rent of 
eight pounds. He died about the year 1724.^ 

Besides the manufiuiture af silk, theme are some 
of cotton, and one of porcekun, established about 
the year 175D. lliough various improvements have 
been made in preparing the paste, Ihe ware is stifl 
inferior to the French and Saxon in fineness, but it 
exceeds both in design and ornaments. ^* The paint- 

* It is stated tipon good authority, that he fell a victim to 
revengei and thai he died from treachery and poiam. One 
of his Italian companions shared the saibe fate; but ere thtft 
took plac^, they had permanentLy aetured the success <^ thm 

works. 
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iDgs arq^ rich «nd wtU elecuted^ and die gUdifl^ 
and burdisbing exceedingly^ beaiitifui.^ 

The fluor sp«lr of Derbyshire id here iliade inla a 
variety of useful and fentastic forms, for diimney 
ornaments, candlesticks, grottos, boxesv vases, urns, 
£cc. &c. by very ingenious machinery. 

Among the passengers in the coach from Not* 

tingham, was a gentleman whose deportment and 

conversation had particularly interested me; we had 

not seen each other before, and without knowing 

my name or character, he very obligingly gave me 

h^ name and address at parting, with an urgent re* 

quest that I would see him, if I should make a se* 

cond visit to Nottingham, the place of his residence. 

The nexX stage brought me to Burton upon 

Trent, in Staffordshire, a cleanly and tolerably welL-^ 

built town; but as the coach only stopped to change 

horses, it was not in my power to make even a hasty 

survey of the place. It has several public buildings 

of respectability, amoi^ which is the church, a hand*- 

some modem structure, with a tower, <:ontaining 

eight musical bells and a good chime. 

On the banks of the Trent, near the town, there 
ace still some remain^ of an abbey founded in 1004, 
and very near to this ^t, ^ood the dd parish 
church of St. Modwtna. , Over the ri¥er at this 
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place, there is a fine bridge of thirty-seven, arches; 
it is navigable from Gainsborough for boats of 
corisiderable burden. Burton contains about 4,000 
inhabitants. 

It has some manufactures, but for these it is less 
noted than for its ale. Curiosity rather than thirst 
induced me to taste a liquor so famed in England. 
I found it more pleasant, but much stronger, than 
any I had drank. To my enquiries into the causes 
of its excellence, I could nbt get any satis&ctory 
reply. The person to whom I addressed my queries 
informed me, that a man who had been famed for 
the excellence of his malt liquor in Burton, had re« 
moved to London, and had there failed in making 
it of equal quality. 

The road thus far, was uncommonly level and 
smooth, and enriched with the most beautiful culti- 
vated scenery. Travelling at the rate of eight miles 
an hour, soon brought me to Lichfield, which is a 
pretty large, handsome, and well-built, but not a 
very compact place. It is three miles south of the 
Trent, and it is divided by a small stream, which 
runs into that river. That part of the city which is 
on the south side, is called the City, and is much 
the largest; the other division is called the Close. 

I wished to have remained here a day or two to 
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view Its celebrated cathedral, which is among the 
finest Gothic buildings in England; but I left it 
with less reluctance, as I intended to make a second 
visit. 

Lichfield has fair pretensions to a high rank in 

literature; for, besides other men devoted to science, 
it claims the honour of giving birth to Samuel John- 
son and David Garrick, two men of opposite but 
splendid genius; friends and associates in life, and 
both honoured with a splendid notice in death. 

Several years previous to his death, the learned 
and ingenious Doctor Erasmus Darwin resided 
here; and so did his biographer, and the panegyrist 
of the unfortunate Andre, the last of whom became 
a victim to the duplicity, villany, and treachery of 
the infamous Arnold* 

It would have been a gratification, even to have 
viewed the walls, within which, under the care of 
Hunter, the towering and gigantic mind of Johnson 
first received those impressions which afterwards 
shone forth with such distinguished lustre, render- 
ing him the admiration and boast of his age: and to 
have trod on those grounds where lately the illus- 
trious Darwin was wont to take hb walks, would 
have brought to my recollection the numerous phi- 
losophical truths, and the many beautifiil images 

Vol. L tr 
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wi.t^ which his Zoonomia, Botanic GardqPi and 
Temple of Nature arc enricljed. 

Seven miles N.N.E. of Birmingham, I passed 
through the did but small town of Sutton Coldfieldi 
(in Warwickshire,) so named from its being io the 
neighbourhood of tf bleak barren common. The 
coach stopped for half an hour, and I walked on 
about a mile, enjoying some fine prospects immedi- 
ately adjacent to this place. 

In an hour afterwards I reached Birmingham, the 
largest and most populous place in Warwickshire, 
On a near approach, it appeared of a size equal to 
the (irst commercial cities in the United States, and 
as I entered the environs, or the hamlet of Deritend, 
it was easy to discover I had got into the head quar- 
ters of the arts. The sooty hue of the houses, the 
volumes of smoke ascending in black clouds, and 
the noise of hammers proclaimed the nature and 
extent of its manufactures. 
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LETTER XV. 

Birmingham-— Dudley-^Observations and Reflections on 

National Prejudices. 

THE day after my arrival in Birmingham I visited 
Dudley, in Staffordshire, ten miles distant, situated 
in a valley amidst the smoke of burning coal-pits, 
forges, furnaces, slitting-mills, nail-factories, and 
glass-houses. 

The appearance of this place seemed almost as if 
it had been made the abode of the Cyclops; for the 
whole country which I could embrace within my 
view, appeared to be on fire, and the immense 
columns of thick black smoke, issuing from every 
quarter, darkened the atmosphere. . 

This neighbourhood, abounding with all the ma- 
terials for making iron, viz. coal, iron ore, and 
limestone, has rendered the works numerous a!nd 
profitable. Many of the articles for the supply of 
the Birmingham market are manufactured here; 
such as nails, (for which Dudley is particularly cele- 
brated,) fenders, shovds and tongs, anvils, vices, 
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hammerSy bellows, and a variety of other heavy 
goods. 

There are some extensive glass works, which are 
worth the notice of a purchaser or a traveller. 

Although I had not provided myself with letters 
of introduction to any person in this place, I had 
other means of being made acquainted with Mr. 
Daniel Parsons, to whom I gratefully express my 
acknowledgments for his politeness and hospitality. 

Dudley, though lying in Worcestershire, is so 
singularly situated that it is surrounded by Stafford- 
shire. It contains about two thousand families; but 
it has no pretensions to a rank among gay, genteel, 
or fashionable places, for it is principally inhabited 
by hardy mechanics. 

It is supposed to derive its name from a Saxon 
prince named Dodo, or Dudo, who founded a castle 
about the year 700, the remaining walls of which, on 
very elevated ground, are the first objects which are 
presented to the view on entering the town. 

Hitherto I had generally seen the walls of castles 
and abbeys at a distance, as I passed them in the 
stage coaches; and whenever my eyes caught these 
venerable monuments of past ages, they produced 
an association in the mind of events arising from, 
and connected with a state of society, in which very 
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few of the softer features of civilization were blended 
with the ferocious traits which marked the character 
of the people. 

By such objects the mind is irresistibly led back 
to a period when the haughty power of barons and 
lords trampled on liberty and justice, and usurped 
that authority which should have been delegated to 
the people: when the primary object of civil com- 
pacts was disregarded, and every society was dis- 
tracted by incessant broils, froni intestine divisions, 
and the predatory incursions of vicious and warlike 
neighbours: it is forced to contemplate the lamenta- 
ble condition of the mqltitudil, subject to the impe- 
rious mandates of a few, who, by greater cunning, 
baser arts, or fortuitous circumstances, had assumed 
a power, which was exercised with tyranny, and 
which nothing but a superior force could check or 
conquer. 

« 

Such was the rapacious, restless, and warlike state 
of the people, in these miserable times; and every 
individual who had assumed a power not delegated 
to him by his birth, or merited by his virtues, erected 
a castle for his security and protection, surrounded . 
by ditches ^id drawbridges, and amply provided 
with all the means of defence. 

With such impressions I made an early visit to 
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Dudley castle; and with lively interest and peculiar 
emotions, I viewed the massive walls of diis exten- 
sive building. 

The form and extent of many of the rooms are 
still to be traced, amidst the accumulated rubbish 
of ages. Part of this building was inhabited about 
sixty years since; but now the voice of no human 
being cheers the dreary spot. The ground within 
the exterior walls, and that adjacent to them, is cul- 
tivated in grass. At the base of the hill on which are 
the ruins of the castle, are the walls and entrance of 
a priory, founded about the year 1161 by Gervase 
Pagnel; and it was supj^sed to have a subterranean 
communication with the former. What remains of 
the priory is converted into dwellings and manufac- 
turing houses. Unless dissimilar to other convents 
or priories, this too, was, perhaps, often profaned 
by scenes of tyranny, lust and licentiousness* The 
impenetrable obscurity which hangs over the events 
of eight centuries, precludes a knowledge of those 
traits which marked the characters of the men who 
secluded themselves from the rest of the world: but 
1 do not hesitate to say that their outward austerity, 
their indolence, and their acts of piety, (disgraced as 
it was by hypocrisy and wild unruly mirth,) were 
less honourable to the Deity to whom they had so 
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sqkiQiitnly pled^d their lives, than to die generai 
conduct which disliQguishes the tenants of later 
ye^rs; wJno, wUh more industry, charity, and regard 
tQ the welfare of society, possess perhaps equal zeal, 
faith and righteousness* 

At the table of Mr. Parsons, I became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Hunt, one of the proprietors of Brade's 
celebrated steel works, situated between Dudley 
and Birmingham, wha gave me an invitation to 
spend a few days at his house. 

I shall here offer some remarks and general re- 
flections which I have postponed until farther and 
repealed observation has sanctioned their correct* 
ness. 

Like most foreigners, I arrived in England with 
a portion of the prejudices too common with my 
countrymen; but as my means of information have 
been more extended, as opportunities have been 
presented for remarks, I became convinced that 
they were ill-founded, and unworthy pf the people 
whom they concerned* While, therefore, I discarded 
fhem from my breast, their place was filled by op- 
posite sentiments. I could almost say, if I had not 
the most endearing attachments in the United 
States, and the strong ties of interest most forcibly 
bound me te them, I could be almost induced to 
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take up my abode in the land of my forefathers. 
This must not be called undue partiality, hastily 
created, without due reflection, and formed on tri- 
vial grounds. I believe I do not deceive myself on 
this point, and the seeming extravagance of my at- 
tachment is warranted by the strong language of 
facts. « 

On the mind of a stranger few things make a 
stronger impression than that courtesy of life which 
is called politeness in one class of society, and ci- 
vility in another. By the former I do not mean that 
semblance of regard which is expressed by and dies 
upon the lips, but I |nean that show of kindness 
which proves its ^sincerity by something more than 
empty forms, or unmeaning sounds; which proves, 
I say, by acts, that there is a disposition to perform 
good deeds, as well as a tongue to $peak of them. 
Hospitality has been most liberally extended to me, 
and I am forced^to declare that since I have been in 
the kingdom, I have seen much more of it than I 
have in a section of that country wtiere I drew my 
earliest breath, was educ^ed, and reared; or among 
a pec^le whom I knov much better. Civility has 
been shown to me by all Classes, and in all places 
where accident or business has brought me, evinc- 
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ing ^e general character of the people, j^d that it is 
their disposition to be kind and obliging. 

In this country, as in all others, a stranger must 
have an introduction in some form or other, ere he 
ean expect the rights of hospitality; but having thiB 
in a respectable manner, he has at once tendered to 
him those kindnesses which are always gratifying. 
When introduced to a family, if he does not feel at 
ease it must be his own fault* 

With the native and frank kindness of English 
families, there is but a corresponding share of thaC 
ceremony which is a restraint upon actions; and 
with those to- which I have been introduced, I have 
observed so little of it, that it appeared to me to be 
Unknown; instead thereof, those forms only were ad« 
hered to which domestic arrangements absolutely 
required, or mere politeness dictated. 

In the'higlier circles of society, where the tyranny 
of fashion exercises more influence, and wheie 
custom has established certain rules, there is 
consequently less freedom of action. Perhaps the 
form of gojfernment and Ae distinctions which it 
has created, has rendered ^ir observance indis- 
pensably. Innovations upon established usages 
ought to be made with caution and respect. 

It is not unusual in the United States to speak of 

Vol. I. X 
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the peasantry of England in a contemptuous stUe; 
and they are commonly believed to be a poor, pusil- 
lanimous, debased and wretched people. Confining 
my allusion to the cultivators of the soil, (and I 
have not seen England in its. best colours) I musty 
from the observations I have made, say this picture 
is not a correct one. I have made as careful and 
minute an examination as my hasty passage from 
place to place would admit; and I assert it, with a 
confidence of its correctness, that in no country are 
Ae peasantry better dressed, and judging from the 
state of their houses, farm*yards and grounds, 
more comfortable. 

The observation that is sometimes made, that, as 
a manufacturing people, they have means of being 
decently clad at a small expense, is not a liberal 
one: it may be said, that I have been deceived by 
exterior appearances; and these are not an index of 
the tranquillity of the mind. In a general sense, 
I admit the force and justness of this argument. 
Those of whom I speak appeared to be an indus- 
trious pec^le, and their knowledge of the mechanic 
arts, moreover, furnished them with the means of 
providing what they could not directly draw from 
their soil. I here allude particularly to the peasantry 
of Yorkshire. 
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They dre generally robust and well-formed, and 

they seem to be happy and contented, for they are 

* 

good humoured and cheerful. Without the boorish- 
ness of the German, the Polish, or the Russian pea* 
sant, or the uncouth and vulgar way of a similar 
class of men, in certain sections of my own country, 
they possess the plain, simple and decent address 
and behaviour of persons who think what they 
speak, and would act as their reason, common 
sense, and judgment would prompt and direct them* 
We asperse the character of Englishmen, when 
we assert they do not possess the amor patriae; or 
that they are not attached to the laws and institu- 
tions of their government. In this respect Ameri- 
cans have been deceived, as they have been in other 
matters relative to Great Britain* With all the im- 
perfections of their laws, and the great inequalities 
which exist in society, placing one class of the com- 
munity at an almost immeasurable distance from 
another, no people seem to possess stronger attach- 
ments to the country of their birth than Englishi- 
men; and they certainly have strong inducements 
for this attachmmt. Nature and art have combined 
their greatest and most varied powers to give to 
England peculiar attractions; the former, in the most 
beautiful diversity of cultivated and uncultivated 
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scenery^ the latter, in the boundless variety of arti- 
ficial producrionsi which at once evince the taste^ 
-the genius and the industry of the people. Yet there 
are in this country, as in ours, some discontented 
and restless beings, whom a paradise would not sa- 
tii^y* There are men, I say, who having nothing to 
lose, and every thing to hope for, would exult in 
the tumuk of a revolution; that, in the derangement 
of all moral and political affairs, they might, like the 
froth in a troubled sea, have a chance to emerge 
from obscurity. Such men, like some evils in the 
moral world, are perhaps sometimes necessary in 
the political. They are often the indirect means of 
producing much good: sometimes they effect refor- 
ination:^ of the most salutary nature; but like some 
violent remedies in the physical constitution, they 
endwger the safety of the body politic. In their 
efforts to sever and to weaken, they generally Serve 
tQ unite and to strengthen. 

The political differences, which for several years 
pdist hate threatened to involve this country and 
my own in the horrors of war, have since my ar- 
irival^ been ofteh a source of unpleasant reflections* 

I have regretted the want of an amicable under-* 
standing between two governments, otherwise con- 
hected by the most intimate ties; and I have ex* 
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pectedy in my intercourse with rarioas cfaaracter^, 
to have heard the subject introduced and discussed 
with asperity. As concerns my native country, 1 had 
prepared myself to hear its political relations and in- 
stitutions censured and reviled; but ki all this i 
have been most pleasantly disappointed. From the 
0{^ortuBities I have had of forming an estimate of 
the sentiments of En^ishmen, as indtvidutds not 
holding offices under, or directly connected with the 
government, it would appear to me that they were 
desirous of an amicable settlement of all national 
differences. Those with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, spoke with that calmness which proves 
fhey were governed by reason^ and not swayed by 
passion. They lamented that the points of contra* 
versy should remain so long unsettled; uid while 
they viewed with a justifiable partiality the measures 
of their own government, I was not a witness to any 
illiberal condemnation of ours. Unlike too, I am 
Sony to say, too many of my countrymen who have 
lavished vile and indiscriminate sd)U8C on the Eng- 
lish as m nation, I have not heard the latter express 
ffarmselves but in terms of decency and respect of 
die American people. 

If it be said that their characteristic politeness 
would not permit diem to act otherwise in the 
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company of an American, then they certainly merit 
commendation for this excellent quality of the heart; 
and I most ardently wish, that many of my country- 
men would imitate this conduct, and thus evince a 
greater regard for the feelings of foreigners. 

It is no less usual than it is honourable, to have 
a partialis for the country in which we have been 
born and educated, and from which we derive sup- 
port and protection; but with this bias, with apredi* 
lection for every thing which we proudly call our 
own, we are too prone to indulge an undue hatred to 
other nations, and to every thing which is attached 
to them. This is too generally the offspring of preju- 
dice. The former is most highly commendable; and 
whilst the amor patriae is a necessary ingredient in 
the formation of a patriot, the latter is equally illi- 
beral and discordant to those principles which 
should compel us to form our opinion of other 
nations with great caution and respect. 

That national prejudices and national hatred 
should exist between neighbouring powers, influ- 
enced by opposite interests, differing in the form of 
government, and in the sentiments, habits, and 
manners of the people, should not in the least excite 
our wonder; and where successive wars have tend- 
ed to inflame their minds, producing rivalship and 
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increasing jealousies, it is still less ta be wpndered 
that national antipathies should be the consequence. 
Their removal is a thing rather to be desired than 
expected. 

The circumstances which have so long maintsuned 
the most envenomed hatred between France and 
England, do not exist in the same number and force 
to excite and support a rival jealousy between the 
latter and the United States. 

The causes which gradually led to the Anglo^ 
American war, the termination of which made our 
country independent, and deprived England of her 
most valuable colonies, are remembered and deserv- 
edly cherished by Americans. A sentiment like this 
is commendable, and it will oblige them to view 
their political state before the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and compare it with what it has been 
since their acquirement of freedom. It will teach 
them to make a just but liberal scrutiny of the mea- 
sures of government; to view with detestation and 
oppose with firmness, all lawless, unjust, or arbi- 
trary meani^, by which it would aim to enslave the 
mind, or rivet chains upon a free people; and it will 
compel them to fix a true and proper value upon 
their highly favoured political situation. With a just 
regard for their own rights, and an honourable pa- 
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triotic spirit, I wish my countrymen would af the 
same time recollect by what ties and by what sym- 
pathies they are united to Great Britain; and then 
divest their minds of unmanly and ungenerouiB pre* 
judices. Let them love their own country as the 
source of their best enjoyments, as becomes the 
duty of good citizens; and as descendants <^ <me 
comnH>n stock, children of the same parents, let 
them regard the people of England with the alfec* 
tion of consanguinity, and as united to themselves 
by a similarity of language, habits, dress, and reli- 
gion. With a fair regard to truth, it cannot be denied, 
that a great portion of our literary stock is derived 
from them, and our commercial interests and pros* 
perity most essentially depend upon the maintain- 
ance of a reciprocal and amicable intercourse with 
the government and the people of Great Britain; and 
will it not be admitted, that with the literature and 
commerce of that country many of our comforts, 
eonveniencies and pleasures are very closely allied? 
Toe many of my countrymen have formed their 
(^nions of the prevalent sentinoents of Englishmen, 
relative to the Uhited States, from erroneous data; 
and judging partially, they have deceived themselves 
as to their character, taking them in the aggregate. 
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In this way, the prejudices, originally resulting from 
political causes, are increased and strengthened. 

I fed as litdc reluctance ki declaring that xAj 
mind was not untinctured or uninfluenced by them 
on my arrival in this kingdom^ as I do a pride in 
confessing, that they hire been eradicated, as IhoiTe 
had the means of forming correct op|diott^ pris^nt- 
ed to me. 
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LETTER XVL 

Departure from Birmingham — ^Wolverhampton— Wed- 
nesbury—Shiffhall—Bilston— Appearance of the Coun- 
try— r Mode of 'makipi^ Cpek^; and its properties-Tr 
State of the Iijiabitants— Arrival at Shrewsbury— De- 
scription of it— Mr. John Howard, the philanthropist 
—Mr. Scott — Visit to Dudley, and Brade's Steel 
Works— Mode of making Patent Hoes— Shenstone— • 
Public Buildings of Birmingham — Yard of St« Philip's 
Church, and Reflections— General Character of the 
Manufacturers, and Observations on the state of the 
Arts-^Remarks on the effects of Cotton Manufactures 
in Scotland. 

THE advanced state of the season induced me 
to hasten my departure from Birmingham for 
Shrewsbury, on the border of Wales, and the great 
market for Welsh flantiels dnd plains; both being 
articles of very considerable demand in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. On the 7th of August I took a seat 
in the coach. My companions were a gentleman 
and his wife, and a medical man, who, I learned in 

the course of the day, resided %t!S*Wellington under 

ft 

the Wrekin, so called from being near a mountain 
of that name, whose base is almost washed by the 
Severn, and whose summit is 1 100 feet above the 
surface of that river. 
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Our road lay thr6ugh Wolverhampton, Wednes- 
bury, Shiffnall, Bilston, and other small towns and 
villages: indeed, such was the thickly settled state 
of the country, as to give it the appearance of a con- 
tinued village. It is not in my power to be minute 
in a description of the towns and country through 
which I passed; nor did it appear to me there was 
much in them to interest the traveller. 

In Wednesbury there is a Gothic building which 
has been built nearly eleven hundred years. The 
castle of Dudley is within view of it. 

Wednesbury, or, as it is sometimes called, Weds- 
bury,. or Wedgbury, is said to have been fortified 
against the irruption of the Dahes, by Edward the 
elder, son of Alfred the Great. The manufacture of 
guns, coach-springs, harness, saws, trowels, edge 
tools, bridle-bits, stirrups, and many other \yrought 
and cast iron goods, is carried on here to a consi- 
derable extent. 

Bilston is one of the largest villages in England^ 
being more than a mile and a quarter in length, and 
containing nearly one thousand houses. From being 
situated on the main road from London to Holyhead, 
and several considerable canals passing through or 
hear it, it has been rendered a place of some im- 
portance. Its principal manufacture is in japanned 
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tfid eo^cDed goods. These are in the vilh^ also, 
furnaces fpr smeltang iroD, slitting mills, &c. 

That part of Warwickshire and Staffordshire, 
through which I passed this day, contains inex** 
haustible mines of coal, wd other materials for 
gifiking iron. These, with the number and varie^ of 
^ nvu%vf^u:tures, have givea to this part of Eng- 
land a very crowded population, and afibrded to the 
industrious very ample opportunities for obtaining 
% dieceat support. 

The road psusses over immense coal mines; and 
ifi evjory direction I saw clouds of thick black smdce 
which darkened the atmosphere, with occasional 
Sashes of vivid flame from steam engines, and from 
the burning of coal to make cpak.^ 

I envy not the wealthy proprietors of these coal 

* Tbh if sometimes called coke, which means pit-coal or 
sea-coal, charred. Char si^ifies to bum wood to a black cin- 
der. This iteration is similar to that which wood undergoes 
la (ihs fprqii^imi (^ charcoal* The process in the formation of 
ooaky deprives the coal of its volatile parts, nothing remaining 
except the carbon and earthy impurities. In this state it b 
used for smelting iron ore, and for other purposes where in* 
tense heat is required. From late improvements made in the 
stoves for the formation of coak, it has been found to be pre- 
ferable to coal for the common purpose of warming rooms; 
and lat^ljr ^ mode has been discovered for making and saving 
inflammable gas by the same process which forms the coak. 
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pits and maim&ctures, whose habitations are within 
their influence; but I pity those whose occupation 
and eti^oymeots oblige them to reside in the 
neighbourhood of the artificial volcanoes; for eveiy 
object is blackened by their smoke, and a gloomjr 
a^iect is diffused over surrounding nature: and bow 
much more ought we to pily the condition of hun* 
dreds and of thousands, whom the griping hand of 
poverty has doomed to labour in almost fathomless 
pits, excluded from the light of day! How greatly 
should we lament that state of society and things 
which requires the labour of so many of our fellow- 
creatures in such cheerless abodes, deprived of every 
comfort! It is a subject which m$^ excite our re- 
gret but not our wonder, that such men, from the 
nature of their employments, from earliest youth to 
advanced age, and from the state of their society 
and habits, have less of the polish of human nature 
or the suaviter in modo^ than their neighbouring 
fellow*men, who dwell in a comparative elysium, 
surrounded by, and possessed of every comfort. 
And yet I do not say that these men are less civil, 
although they are less enlightened and less polled 
than many of their affluent neighbours. It will not 
be imagined that the parts of Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire of which I have i^een speaking, present 
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many interesting natural objects. The embellish- 
ments of taste in agriculture form no part of the 
scenery, and nature is seen only in her wildest or 
rudest attire* Nor are any of the towns possessed of 
objects to attract and detain the traveller, unless he 
ha^ a desire to dive into coal-pits, or enter the filthv 
shops of the manufacturers. Most of them are old, 
ill-built, and black from the smoke of surrounding 
fires. They are the abode of manufacturers of locks, 
japanned wares, and an infinite variety of articles in 
steel and iron. 

Wolverhampton and its neighbourhood is par- 
ticularly noted for the excellence of its locks, and 
the variety and ingenuity of their workmanship. I 
procured, among others, a set consisting of six, to 
each of which there is a distinct key; but to which 
there is one called a master key, which unlocks the 
whole. I found considerable difficulty in procuring 
such as I wanted without considerable delay, be- 
cause almost every difierent article, and almost each 
kind of lock, is fabricated by different artists. Pur^ 
chasers therefore, to avoid much trouble and delay, 
will be under the necessity of employing an agent 
or factor, who, besides his commission, will gene- 
rally charge an advance on the articles purchased. 

The medical gentleman who was my stage com- 
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j)anion from Birminghani, I found to be agreeable 
and intelligent. He was social and unreserved, and 
among the various topics which engrossed our con- 
versatipn and our time, he informed me he had 
been on a visit to Tutbury in Staffordshire/ to see 
Ann Moore, who had for some time attracted pub- 
lic notice from the reports of her singular absti- 
nence. He related the case to me in general terms, 
and as it seemed to be worthy of a more minute 
enquiry, I determined to visit her before I left 
England.* He gave me his address at partitag.f 

The lady who was a passenger with mc, disco- 
vering I was a stranger in England, gave me some 
account of Shrewsbury^ (through which place she 
was travelling,) arid offered to be my guide to cer- 
tain parts which I had previously informed myself 
were most worthy of notice. We arrived about sun- 
set,, and Mrs. Hardm^n (for that was her name) re- 
newed her promise, and taking my arm, we stroll- 
ed through street after street, in search of the 
Quarry, a beautiful promenade. Her long absence 
from town had made her almost a stranger to it, and 
we were ultimately obliged to make repeated enqui- 

r 

• The subject of this very extraordinary case will be here- 
after noticed, more partictifarly. 
t Doctor Dickinson of Wellington. 
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lies ere we reached the place of our desdnatioii. 
We aaantered under the shai^ of most majestic 
lime tiees^ which have a aciemnity and grandenri 
have seldom seen equaUed, mitil the sombre shades 
of night warned us to depart Taking a di&rent 
course on our return, night overtook us before we 
reached the inn. 

The situatbn of Shrewsbury, on the river Se^ 
vem, is one of die most beautiful I have seen in 
England. The circuitous course of this pretty 
stream is such as almost to surround the town, and 
the hills Vhich rise from its banks aflbrd many 
delightful seats and extensive prospects. Over the 
river are several handsome stone bridges, and on 
the bank of it is the walk just mentioned, called the 
Quarry. I could not get any correct information 
on the origin of this term; but it is generally sup- 
posed that at some former period, which has been 
forgotten in the lapse of time, stone was procured 
there. 

The town is populous, but bady built, with the 
exception of a few modem buildings which evince- 
both opulence and taste. Most of the streets are 
narrow, crooked, and irregular; and many of the 
houses are dropping into ruin from age, that sure 
and universal destroyer of all terrestrial things. 
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Although thef e is not much to admire or to please^ 
in the private dwellings, yet there is in the public 
buildings which adorn the place, and which reflect 
much credit on the inhabitants. 

No town in the kingdom of equal size can boast 
tff so many, ch* more magnificent public edifices 
than Shrewsbury. Among these are the free schools 
endowed by Edward VL and Elizabeth; Milling- 
ton's Hospital for decayed house-keepers; and 
several charity schools, which owe their foundation 
to the liberality of individuals. The exterior of the 
new church of St. Chad, which is of modem archi- 
tecture, is ill-suited to the gravity of a Christian 
[dace of worship. I did not see the interior; ^^ but it 
is," says a recent traveller, " a complete picture of 
deformity;'^ adding, " its long slender [nllars round 
die galleries remind me of a range of wax candles." 
Of places of worship there are a varieQr, afibrding 
to every sect and denomination of Christians an 
opportunity to wcnrship the Deity according to their 
peculiar modes of faith. St. Mary's and St. Chad's 
alms-houses are worthy the inspection (^ a traveller. 

In front of the new gaol, I observed a bust 
erected to the honour of Mr. John Howard, on 
whose plan it was built. Prisoners! how much ought 
you to revere the memory of your benefactor! How 

Vol. I. Z 
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greatly should you respect the name of a character 
who laboured so long, so assiduously, and so disin* 
terestedly for the amelioration of your sufferings! 
The name of Howard is associated with actions 
which will give more lasting honours to it than the 
marble monument which a generous and a grateful 
nation have erected for him in St. Paul's cathedral, 
or all the praises bestowed on it by eloquence and 
genius. His character is a compound of almost every 
trait which ennobles man, and allies his name to the 
purity of angels. Long, long, thou distinguished 
philanthropist, will Englishmen cherish your name! 
The world shall bless thee; and while benevolence 
is a virtue, and this is estimable, thou shalt be 
esteemed, honoured, and beloved.* 

There are a few remains of ancient structures in 
this town. The castle, now in the occupancy of 
Lord Darlington, is in good preservation; and part 
of the walls erected against the incursions of the 
Welsh, with a tower and a gateway, are still re- 
maining. Near to the Abbey Church is an octagonal 
stone building, called St. Winifred's Pulpit, supr 
posed to be the remains of an ancient oratory. Over- 
grown with ivy, it has the appearance of solemnity 

♦ See Note IX. at the end of the volume. 
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and antiquity; and as an antique^ it is very carefully 
preserved. 

Shrewsbury is the principal mart for the flannels 
that are made in Wales, and for what are here called 
Welsh webs, but more generally known in the 
United States by the name of Welsh plains. 

The object of my visit to this place was to pur- 
chase these articles; but from the advance in the 
prices since the last importationsr, I did so in a very 
limited degree. 

I had letters of introduction to Mr. Richard Scott, 
who is extensively engaged in the woollen trade; 
and whose urgent solicitations to remain with him 
during my stay, rendered it more agreeable. 

At his very elegant mansion I received those 
attentions which declare the hospitable character of 
an Englishman, and designate the gentleman. He 
accompanied me on the day after my arrival to the 
public buildings which were most worthy of notice: 
his unceremonious politeness and friendly attentions 
were such as to leave a lasting and a grateful im* 
pression on my mind. My business being finished 
in Shrewsbury, I returned by the same route I came, 
to Birmingham. 

In my farmer visit to Dudley,.! had promised 
Mr. Daniel Parsons to spend a day or two with 
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bim at his own house. After remaining one day ia 
Birmingham, I tjock a seat in the coach, and in two 
hours I found myself in Dudky. 
' Under the roof of Mr. Parsons I felt unembar- 
rassed and at ease, because I was convinced h^ 
kindness was disinterested, and his hospitaliQr was 
liberal and unafected. He is largely concerned in 
the manu&cture of nails and other iron goods. 

From brace I went to Mr. Hunt's at Brade's stedl 
works, from an invitation which I had before re* 
ceived. In the fiimily of this agreeable man I re- 
mained several days, and was treated with the most 
una^cted kindness. An amiable, free, and unre- 
served deportment, made me forget I was in the 
house of a stranger, and increased my attachment to 
the stable excellence of the £nglish character. 

I derived much gratification from viewii^ the 
extensive works which now belong to the family of 

V 

Mr. Hunt. They are propelled by two vast steam 
engines. Patent hoes, scythes, straw-knives trowels, 
with a variety of other cast steel tools, steel, and 
sheet iron, are made here. The mode of forming the 
rivets for the patent hoes is not less singular than 
it is laborious. The blades being first made, are 
put up in distinjct parcels according to their num- 
her of one, two, three, and four; the eyes also being 
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previously made, are to be subjected to a diflferent 
operation to make the rivets. These are forced out 
of the iron which is placed red hot on an anvil. In 
a heavy piece of iron, &ced mth steel, holes are- 
made, ocMresponding in diameter and length widi 
the rivets to be made; and this being raised by 
three men to the height of ten or twelve feet, is 
brought down with their united force upon the red 
hot eye; and thus by two, but more commonly 
three repeated strokes, are the rivets actually forced 
out of the solid iron. They are made with so much 
exactness that eadi eye will suit any blade. The 
men whom I saw engaged at this work told me it 
was the. most laborious at which they had ever been 
employed. 

During the short time I remained with Mr. Hunt 
I visited a manufiictory of tea-kettles, stew and 
sauce-pans, with a variety of other hollow and cast 
iron ware, at West Bromwitch, and from Mr. Ken- 
drick, the proprietor, I purchased such as I wanted. 

I recur with peculiar satisfaction to a recollection 
of the time I passed with Mr. Hunt's &mily. Po- 
liteness, the most agreeable manners, with a free- 
dom from ceremonious forms, spread a charm over 
their society, fit)m which with reluctanee I tore 
myself to return to Birmingham. Mrs. Hunt 
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.favoured me with a seat in her carriage, while Mr. 
Hunt accompanied us on horseback. 

But what a transition! To be so suddenly trans- 
ported from a delightful villa, where every breath of 
air wafted the sweetest fragrance, to the confined 
apartments of an hotel, amidst strangers, smoke, 
and i>oise, afforded a contrast more striking than it 
was pleasing. Here, however, it was necessary to 
be fixed for some time; for Birmingham is one of 
the ** strong holds" of a trade in which Americans 
arc very materially interested. Next to Manchester, 
it is the most important in the scale of manufactures. 

The approach to this populous place on every 
side except from Hales Owen,* is by a consider- 
able ascent. Hence it is built on elevated ground, 
and from the inclined position of the streets, filthy 
matter is the more easily removed by rain. 

The stranger, upon entering it from any quarter, 

* The birth-place of William Shenstone, a man who was 
no less distinguished for his genius, than esteemed for his 
virtues. His former residence, the LeasoweS) from the 
highly cultivated taste he evinced in laying it out, has for 
many years attracted thousands to visit it, and to traverse the 
walks and the grottos, rendered sacred by being the work of 
' Shenstone's hands. I was kindly invited by Mr. Hunt to join a 
party who were going to visit those delightful grounds, and* 
to extend the ride to Hagley, once the residence of JLord^ 
Lyttleton. The latter is four miles from the Leasowes. 
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will discover it to be , a large and a thriving place; 
and when we reflect on the employments of most of 
the inhabitants, we are surprised to find it altogether 
neat, cleanly, and healthy. This remark, however, 
applies with most force to the higher, or what is 
commonly called the upper part of the town, which 
is well built; while the reverse is the case with the 
lower, the general abode of the manufacturers, and 
where their workshops and dwellings have a dark 
and gloomy appearance. The environs are hand- 
some and well improved; and it has a more modem 
appearance than any other large town I have seen in 
England. 

The object which brought me hither, and the 
time which I allotted for my stay, will not permit 
me to describe, with any minuteness, the public 
buildings of this flourishing place. It is not deficient 
in those dedicated to religion, charity, or amuse- 
ment The general hospital and the free school, in 
New-street, are especially deserving of attention. 
St. Philip^s church crowns the hill which you 
ascend from Bull-street; and it has a conspicuous^ 
and elegant appearance. It is nearly in the centre of 
a church yard which contains four acres, and is said 
to be one of the handsomest and most attractive in 
the kingdom. But this spacious depository of the 
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dead seldom excites in the minds of the crowd who 
are incessantly passing through it any of those 
reverential feelings which should, in such places, 
supplant all worldly thoughts. It is not exempt from 
irreverent practices, and it fmtns one of the £sahion- 
able walks of the place. 

I have before had occasion to notice the seem* 
ingly indecorous and irreligious appearance which 
many of the church yards presented to me; for I 
had frequently found them Xo be as public as the 
highways; footpaths cross them in all directions; 
and I recollect to have seen one in Sheffield entirely 
open, and exposed to the rude steps of every human 
and brute being. 

The church yard of St. Philip is a thoroughfare. 
Turn*stiles are placed at various places, and it is 
enclosed with a low wall, surmounted by an iron 
railing. During the day a crowd is incessantly pass-^ 
ing through it; at night it is made the scene of 
libertinism, and is profaned by the druiiken prac- 
tices of the " sons of Belial." Mr. Silliman takes a 
similar notice of this fact, and says that he saw in 
the ancient church yard of St. James, booths 
erected, and other preparations made for a fair. ** In 
some of the booths," he says, " the tombs were 
made to serve as seats; and we were shocked with 
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the gross Uideoorum of making the smcUmy oi tlip 

V 

dead a mart for fraud and a scene of yice.'' 

Tiie nemarks I have made rebtive to tbe jburifA- 
ground q£ St. Philip's church, are applicable JtQ 
many xathers; but custom makes people blind and 
deaf to the occurrences which pass jbefore them 
everyday and every n]ght;p-raiid such, indeed, is 
its Ibrce, diat it is questionable, whether the ii]^bi- 
tants wlio occupy the elegaat semicircular range of 
buildings ccmtiguous to the grave-yard, ever ncHace 
what is transacted befixce their eyes, or hear ti^ loud 
revfehies of theppby throng who make thb hallowed 
^ot the 9cene for .their mirth and impiety. From 
die workshops, the manufiK:tories, and the scho<ds, 
Ae hoys and ^rls throng to sport amidst the tombs; 
forgetful or unmindful that their rude steps are 
fM^ssing'the sod ova: a parent, a sister, or a brother. 
^< OaSunday cvomigs," saysafesling writer on.this 
subject, ^^'theseindecorums are istiU mcnre reprehen* 
«ible. It is thai that the prescribed duties of public 
worship, in the former parts of theilay, are inverted* 
The ignoi^nce and idloiess-^for the offenders are, 
in general, too young and too illiterate to commit a 
wilful crime--**of the whole town, seem then to ibe 
emptied into the church yard. It is then the. boys 
and girls, from five .to twelve years of age and 
Vol. I. 2 A 
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upwards, meet together, without parent, pastor, or 
guide, and are turned over to their own devices. 
They dance in rings upon some of the flat tomb* 
stones; the smaller ones play at hide and seek, 
among the graves; — they fling handsful of the new 
mould at each other, and shout in triumph, or cry 
in defeat. The larger boys hunt one another; one 
acts as the hare, the rest as the hounds. They abso- 
lutely run one another down in this mock chase, 
and do not give up the pursuit, till their legs, hands, 
and voices, are no longer able to sustain their wan- 
ton diversions* The little violators jump for wagers 
over the dead, to see how many more graves one 
trespasser can leap than another; and still worse, 
soldiers are mustered, and roll called in this devoted 
place." Thus, a spot, of all others the best fitted 
for meditation, and where a contemplative person 
would love to resort, as to a holy place, to wean his 
thoughts from the world, and hold communion with 
the spirits of the departed, is converted to a scene 
for wanton and wicked practices. 

I am not disposed to believe the repose of the 
dead will be disturbed by the revelries, tumults, or 
unhallowed steps of the living over their mouldering 
remains; but there is a respect due to them, sane* 
tioned by time immemorial, which should not be 
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despised, or slightly treated. A too familiar inter- 
course with the tombs of the departed, or " sporting 
with the dust and bones of our forefathers," removes 
or prevents the impression of awe and respect, which 
such places are so well fitted to inspire. There is in 
death a something which demands our respect, and 
great caution should be observed in acting with 
irreverence towards those who were once living and 
animated like ourselves. Our sensibilities, which are 
the surest passports to the soul, are blunted and 
rendered callous if we are accustomed to view 
scenes of death, or any circumstance connected with 
it, as frequently as other objects; and every wanton 
or licentious encroachment upon a grave-yard, is 
eqiially offensive against decency and affection. 

Whence the cold, careless, and seemingly unfeel- 
ing conduct of soldiers in the field of battle, but 
frofn a familiarity with scenes of slaughter, where 
grim death stalks on every side? A want of decent 
respect and reverence towards the lifeless bodies of 
our fellow creatures, may be considered as irreli- 
gious; and whatever has a tendency to promote 
impiety, or lessen the respect to the holy ind devout 
worship of that Being who framed oyr bodies, 
should be contemned and avoided. 

The number of inhabitants in Birmingham is 
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to bt atbout ninctj thousand, and to be annu- 
ally increasing. This circumstance^ in aid of othet^ 
may be offered as an argument to prove the flouri^- 
kig state of the trade of England; and that it haa 
been increasing, notMrithstanding its occasioned inter^ 
ruption with the United States, and the numerous 
obstacles which have been created to the introduc- 
tion of British manufactures on the continent of 
Europe by the man who rules its defetinies^ and 
sways the sceptre of France. 

It is almost solely as a manufacturing town Chat 
Birmingham is entitled to the particular notice of 
the traveller of curiosity or of business; and in sudi 
A view^ no place in the world has equal claims to iL 
Here every article in gold, silver, iron, brass> cop- 
per^ and steely add the various combination of the 
inetals^ is made ih all the variety of useful or fan^ 
fastic fdrkhiS) td please the taste or gratify the ima- 
^nation. Evei-y thing is manufactured^ from tttc 
);K>ndei'otis land ^unwieldy productions of the x^asting 
ftlrhace, to the most delicate toys iii gold and silveri. 
Endless are the ^^rieties which the t6y-s9iops of the 
manufacturers present; and beautiful beyond con- 
ception, are mahy of their wares. Ingenuity is in 
constant action, and the minds of the artists iabe 
ihcessantly tortured to devise new patterns and new 
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forms as well as ne^ articles^ to add to the alriiot^ 
infinite variety whidb already exbts« The ^* grand 
toy-shop of Europe," was then very etej^ticaUy aad 
apf^ropriatefy- applied to this town by the celebrated 
£dnrand Burke; and whether we view tiK number^ 

. the magnitude, or th^ diversity of arts wluch ate here 
exiercbedy no town in the world so justly deserves 
the name. I viewed most of thetn widi a double 
interest, and seldom did I return from a warehouse 
or a work-shop, without being gratified. But seldom 
do thol^ who admire the more useful and splendid 

. productions, or the gaudy trifles, reflect, not how 
much of labour is bestowed on them, but how much 
of depravity is intermingled with their fabrication. 
Other and more pleasing thoughts occupy their 
minds, and tbey willingly banish all reflections 
which would lead them into a view of the moral and 
political evils, connected wilfa extensive manufac- 
tories* 

" They observe^" says a late writer, " enwy eye 
intent, and 'every hand busy on its appropriate ob- 
ject; diey see the most exact order, and a simplicity 
of arrangement in thb most cdmplex employments; 
and they view the wonderful processes of a {Hn, a 
button, a dkeiti of thread, or of silk, from its dark 
and rude state of the raw maferisd to its ultimate 
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polish and perfection: they look, with almost a reli- 
gious wonder, at the progression of these different 
pieces of workmanship, softening and refining, as 
they are passed from one set of artificers to another, 
till they behold shape, symmetry, order, beauty, and 
use: the magic increases, and the charm strengthens 
at every step, till, in the end, a new and fair creation 
stands displayed before their eyes. Having gained 
their point, they retire well gratified; and the impres- 
sion left on their minds is very seldom diminished 
by any of those less pleasing researches, which lie 
remote from these show-shops or warehouses." 

'* It is reserved for other examiners to follow the 
artisan, from the spindle, the wheel, and the shuttle; 
from the anvil, the hammer, and the forge; from the 
compass and the rule; the varnish and the painting 
pot, to his places of retirement and vacation, to his 
house, his lodging, his public meetings, and his 
private haunts. It is the business of a philosophical 
observer to leave the scene of art with the artisan, 
and with silent but with serious steps, whatever be 
the age, or the sex, to pursue the artisan to his last 
retreats, so far as they can be penetrated or ex- 
plored; thence to look at him as a citizen, a neigh- 
bour, a friend, a servant, or a wife, a husband, child, 
parent, and human being. The accessible manufac- 
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tory is but a public exhibition of its local inhabi- 
tants, where laws and duties are obeyed or enforced. 
But to obtain an estimate of conduct, character, 
happiness, or misery, of those inhabitants, must be 
exhibited at their several homes, or in their deser- 
tions from home." 

^^And, alas!" continues my author, <'it is then 
that the talisman is so often dissolved, the spell 
broken, and the well-ordered artificial creation, 
which discipline, policy, and necessity, have raised 
around a character, are thrown again into anarchy* 
Then, too, it is, not only in the workshop of the 
artisan, and toy-shop of the tradesman, but in the 
parlour and the drawing-room of the more splendid 
children of fortune, that the fair and polished fabrics 
of art and imagination fall down, and leave nothing 
but a wreck behind." 

Some of the plainest and most common articles 
which are every moment presented to us, are formed 
by machinery as beautiful as ingenious, and but for 
the latter, it would be impracticable to make them 
so cheap as they are offered. Such, for instance, as 
buttons at thirteen pence per groce,* and whips for 
seven shillings a dozen. Many other things are made 

* A respectable author asserts it as a fact, that buttons have 
been really gilt with gold for three pence halfpenny a groce. 
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in equal profXHlions. I sawa man shaipen four hmi- 
dred pins in a minute; and die author of the MagQt<> 
ficent fiirmingham DirectiMy, says he saw a boy 
Mrelve years of age, spin se^ven thousand two hun- 
dred ^in teads in a minute. This was done in Mr. 
Phipson's manufactory, which I had the pkasune of 
seeing in company widi a Jarother of :the pnoprietor. 

There are ymry few individuals who ace not oon- 
mrsant with Birmingham waves; £>r diey are iseea 
in alnoost eveiy4Kl9cle of <Hir houses, &om Ihe 
Jbitohen to the bed-chamber. The rude domestic 
utensil ^ -Ac most commom pmrposes; the splendid 
timametUs for die ^deoomtion of the person, ^r the 
4Arawiiig-room; and^every vaidety of weapons for the 
destruotionof ithe human race, are here ibrou^^ 
Jbrth fitomitbeisbapeless mass, by die forceof labour 
and the exertion of genius. No place, I must repeat, 
<ean JV^ie ^ with ^ this in ;tbe svatri^y, nplendour, bemity, 
^c0nventeiice,'and cheapness of its productions: but, 
«lai! what are dfie Circumstances, physical, moral, 
^nd political, connected ^widi aU this parade and 
:^tuyw of the«art8? 

The *f(^owing lines may -be here ms^rtod 'With 
^ropri^ty: — 

*< Can tasteless grandeur, with fastidious smile, 
Deride the labours 4)f the forge or file? 
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See, from the sooty toils, what wonders risel 
Behold yon radiant fi»inily of toys; 
The elastic buckle casts a silver ray, 
And the gilt button emulates the day. 
Here sparkling chainsj in bright confusion lie, 
Chains, not to fetter limbs, but grace the thigh: 
Beauty of every form, and every hue, 
Puzades the fancy, and distracts the view. 
Well might the mythologic wit agree, 
That beauty's wedded with deformity: 
Here the rude mass emits progressive charms, 
Till Venua clasps her Vulcan to her arms/' . 



It is impossible for one who is not an artist to 
give a description, even in general terms, of the 
state of the arts, and the equally various «and won- 
derful contrivances for the abridgment of labour. 
They excite our wonder, and give us a favourable 
impression of the ingenuity of the people; while, at 
the same time, they are no inconsiderable proof of 
the encouragement that is given to the artists by a 
liberal people* 

If many articles are made cheap, by means of the 
division and low price of labour and the powers of 
machinery; we are, on the contrary, occasionally 
astonished at the prices which are asked and ob" 
tained for others, that are, to ordinary observers, of 
little value. Thus I saw the hilt of a sword, made 
entirely of steel, the price of which was five hun- 

Vol. I. 2 B 
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dred guineas. The workmanship, to be sure, was 
extremely beautifuL How vast is the distance be- 
tween the maker of such an article, and the pur- 
chaser or wearer of it! How great the difference 
between the unshapen mass as it comes from the 
forge, and ultimate state of it as it is turned off from 
the maker's hand! The artist will view the madhinery 
and watch the progress of die diversified labour 
with interest and delight; but the philanthropbt, in 
the view he will take of both, will associate in his 
mind other ideas than those merely connected with 
mechanic^. He will admire the ingenuity of the 
workmen, but he will pity their condition. His 
fancy may be pleased, and his taste gratified; but 
his mind will revolt at the means which are made 
subservient to his pleasures; and he will turn with 
disgust from the abased situation to which a large 
portion of the workmen are reduced. Is this the 
necessary or inevitable consequence of their Inge- 
nuity, and their successful application of it to the 
arts? Does their immoral condition, their general 
ignorance, and the little happiness and comfort they 
seem to enjoy, arise from this source? If so, away 
witli all the contrivances " to decorate a gaudy bub- 
ble, burnish a button, or gild a trinket," and let the 
human mind rise to its natural dignity, nor longer 
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ramain in darkness; — sunk in depravity, ui^con* 
sciousi of its powers and its worth. 

Speaking in terms of admiration and commenda- 
tion of the state of >the arts in this favourite abode 
of them^ the mind of the philanthropist will be 
forced to recur to the condition of society in which 
they are so carefully and so successfully fostered. He 
wha views mankind with a commcHi and equal inte- 
rest to their welfare, in the survey which he may 
take of the condition oi the manufacturers, will not 
find many traits to afford him much permainent plea- 
sure. Perhaps I ^m qot qiialified to speak of the 
atate of society here, but were I to form an ppinion 
from what I know of it in other manufacturing 
towns, or from the pppcutunities which have been 
furnished me during poty stay, it would not be at all 
fiivourable. 

As it is in Manchester, and other extensive manu- 
j^turing communities, a great many minister to the 
W^ants of an individual: the greater number are sub- 
servient to the views of a few. Wealth is distributed 
with unequal hands; and while some live in ^len* 
dour, encompassed by every thing to make life 
comfortable, thousands know such a state only by 
seeing it. 

Born in degradation and brought up in ignorance. 
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they drag out a servile existence, seemingly uncon- 
scious of their nature; and die as their fathers have 
done before them, without having advanced a single 
step to independence, or to the improvement of their 
intellectual faculties. If such be the condition of so 
large a portion of society, and if such be necessary 
for the support of manufactures, neither, surely, arc 
congenial to the cultivation of intellect, or the 
security of political freedom. 

Man, under such circumstances, will find it diffi- 
cult to attain that station in society for which the 
God of Nature has fitted him. But it may be asked, 
if this same agent has adapted all men for the more 
honourable and dignified walks of life? Are not many 
intended for " hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter?" I admit that native genius and strength of mind, 
are greater in some than in others; but I contend for 
the truth of the position, that education and the mul- 
tiplication of the sources of improvement, will ele- 
vate a mind from the darkness of a coal-pit to soar in 
the regions of space among the planetary systems. 
These powerful agents may make a Newton of a 
miner, and may fit him for the most polished state of 
society, who has before known it only in its rudest 
garb. 

I have no reason to believe that such sentiments 
often or ever occupy the minds of the manufacturers 
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of the lower order in Birmingham, and its environs. 
They seemed to be servile and ignorant, — ^anxious 
to make and sell their wares, and artful in practising 
deceptions. In general, they cannot be trusted, for 
they are faithless in their promises, both as to their 
punctuality in the execution of orders, and in the 
quality of goods ordered. A circumspection is ren- 
dered necessary in most cases, which ta liberal 
minds it is painful to observe, and disgraceful to 
those to whom it is exercised. This, however, is 
indispensable, since most of the artists have inti- 
mately blended deception with their trades. Indeed, 
so common is this, that an American gentleman 
who has established himself in Birmingham, as a 
commission merchant, told me, that such was the 
disposition of some of the manufacturers to deceive, 
that they would in a variety of ways which it was 
almost impossible to detect; and he mentioned, as 
an instance, that in ordering buttons, he was com- 
pelled to take the diameter to prevent being cheated 
in the size. 

Th^ir general ignorance of the geographical posi- 
tion and division of North- America comprehended 
In the United States, is not kss remarkable than 
their knavery. Most of them speak of our country 
under the general name of America; and seem to 
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have no idea of the division into states, their sepa- 
rate and distinct agricultural and commercial inte- 
rests, and of the trade which they respectively 
|Hirsue« In recommending their articles for sale, I 
have frequently heard them observe, that so many 
or such a quantity has been ^' wdered for America;" 
and upon inquiring to what part of our continent 
they were senty-^to Canada, Nova- Scotia, or Que-> 
bee, has been the reply. 

Those who visit Birmingham to purchase its 
manufactures, are surprised at the speedy know- 
ledge which is obtained of their arrival. I had not 
taken lodgings more than a day or two, before I was 
called on from various quarters with cards and o&rs 
of service in the respective departments of the art- 
ists, with abundant promises of punctuadiQr and 
filithfulness* I could only account for the speedy 
knowledge they obtain of the arrival of strangers, 
by believing they receive it from the waiters and 
servants at the inns and hotels; who, in return, 
probably receive a reward for the information they 
give, for qU expect it, and all must have it. 

With the hasty, but in the aggregate, correct 
view of the capacities and disposition of the manu<- 
Csi^Uirers, it will not be imagined, that with such a 
people the moral character will advance much 
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toiMerds its highest state of excellence^ I w31 not 
deny that manu&ctures add to the wealth of a conn, 
tryi bttt I am not disposed to believe that in wf 
ilistaiice they are subservient to the interests of reii* 
gion, tkioralitf , or any of those qualities vvhich mark 
Ae most polished state of society. Facts very abm* 
dantly prove this« Habits of virtue are seldom sic*^ 
quired by those of all ages and both seaces, who are 
necessari^ herded togedaer in die same apartment 
fin* weeks, mcoiths, and years* There is a depravity 
to be witnessed in the large maniihcturing towns 
wldch. is slK)ckingtodeceacy, and which is unknown 
ID places where men and women, bc^s aiMl girls, 
are not crowded promiscuously togedier. 

We are afanost as apt to associate immorsdities, 
or low and vulgar vice, with iarge mamufactories, as 
we ^dvt to unite peace luid virtue with a country life, 
in oppositioii to tumult, sHrife, md a diqplay of all 
the boisterous passions, with a re^ence in cities. 

Aim not, Americans! to establish eoctensive ma- 
nu&ctoiies, nor crowd your youdi in unwfaofesome 
apartments. Encourage agriculture and its handmaid, 
commeroe. Ton will thus insure to your descen- 
dams more vigoi^ous constitutions, minds more dig* 
nified and independent, habits more congenial to 
"virtue, and a love of country, more aident, glowhig. 
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and sincere. And are such things to be placed in 
competition with wealth? Will a rapid influx of this 
kito a country, produce correspondent blessings? 
The experience of all ages and of all countries would 
seem to give the negative to this question; and 
though national wealth may be considered as national 
glory, it cannot be considered as productive of 
, national felicity. 

That the facts I have stated are generally correct, 
is manifested fh>m the general character of the 
lower classes in manufacturing towns. When riota 
disturb the peace of a community, and set at defi- 
ance the laws of justice and order, who are the 
principal actors in the degrading scenes? Those 
chiefly, who are employed in the large manu&cto- 
ries. At the assizes in Warwick, I was told that 
Birmingham furnished a greater proportion of cri- 
minals at every term, than every other part of War- 
wickshire together. 

Indeed, no extraordinary capacity or uncommon 
discernment is required, to convince any one that 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and other simi** 
lar places, are not more congenial to the cultivation 
of virtuous and steady habits, than the pleasures of 
a ball-room are favourable to intense thought on 
metaphysical subjects. 
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This matter being important and interesting, I 
shall be excused for making a quotatbn of some 
length, because it is appropriate, and from a wcMrk 
of no ordinaty chal^cter. 

** After the American war, spinning m^ were 
established upon the Clyde, and oth» streams, 
wherever a powerftil water&U could be obtained fdt 
giving motion to machinery. As it was necessary to 
establish these works upon rivers having a rapid 
descent, and as this circumstance eould ooif be 
found in solitary places, remote from towns, die 
singular spectacle was speedily seen, of great build* 
ings erected, and a erowded populatimi ccrflected, in 
Sequestered glens by the side of every considerable 
stream. As the employment of feeding the machinery 
with wool, and odier operations connected there* 
with, are of extreme simplicity, young children, by 
the time they attained to seven or eight years, were 
^und capable of performing them. Poor persons 
having large fiimilies were induced to send their 
children to earn a subsistence for themselves at these 
manu&ctories, at each of which many hundred were 
assembled* Somti of the undertakers of these works 
were men of great piety and benevolence. They con<> 
sidered themselves as the patrons of die poor when 
they supported their children in the manner now 

Vol* f- 2C 
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mentioned, and they frequently gave isalaries to 
teachers, by whom the children were instructed at 
their hours of relaxation from labour. But from what 
can be learned from the clergy and otherwise, there 
i$ much reason to apprehend, that these establish- 
ments have not proved favourable to the morals or 
character i)f the people. To rear or train up a human 
being to the possession of a valuable character, it 
is not enough that he have bread to eat, or even that 
a teacher shall instruct him to read his own lan- 
guage or to repeat a catechism. It is necessary that 
during his earliest years his affections should be 
cultivated by parental kindness, and that the patri- 
otic and other sentiments which prevail in society, 
should be instilled into his mind. It is lil^ewise of 
importance to both sexes that they set before them 
an example gf frugality, and of proper domestic 
management, that they may themselves be enabled 
at a future period to become useful members of 
&milies. But by the establishments now alluded to, 
no opportunity of this sort could be afforded. Be- 
fore the parental and filial affections had fully ope- 
rated, they were dissolved by the removal of the 
parties, from each other. The children knew no 
other relation in this life than that of master and 
servant; that attachment to their kindred or their 
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country, which is productive of a love of character 
and of so many virtues, could never arise in their 
minds; their only society consisted of infants like 
themselves, equally insulated and cast out from the 
world: having their bread provided without any care, 
either exerted by themselves, or seen to be exerted 
in their society, they could acquire no foresight; 
and that mode of life necessarily prevented theh: 
obtaining an acquaintance with any kind of domestic 
management; hence they became totally unfit to 
manage families of their own. Children thus reared 
have' also been found, for the same reason, more 
unfit than any others to hold the staticm of domestic 
servants, by which 'a part of the defects of their eaiiy 

education might have been reinedied^ 

^^Of late,, in consequence of the facility with 
which it has been found practicable to apply the 
steam engine to every son of manufacture or me- 
chanical operation requiring a powerful first mover, 
mills for spinning cotton begin to be erected, not 
as formerly in remote and sequestered valleys, but 
in the midst of great cities and populous villages. 
Hence benevolent and intelligent men perceive with 
satisfaction, that a part of the evils already noticed 
are likely to be done away. Children employed at 
them will reside in the hous^ of their parents 
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dDfing their ou'ly infancy, and the ties of domestic 
dfectioni vhich are of the highest importance to the 
sikcMil imdfaic ci a people, will not be prematureljr 
JMrokeiu Still, however, it becomes necessary for the 
public at large, Md fot the guardians of public 
morals aiid literature, to be very vigilant to prevent, 
if possible, the poor in this quarter of the cottntqr 
ifimn liei^tifig ^ education of their children, and 
esdttlating to a future age tiie character oi the pc^- 
latioD of Soodaad in a degraded state. In a v^ 
muriety of operations connected with manufiMiturei, 
very young chikirai can esm considerable waigfls 
by their labour. These wages in the case of large 
Amilies, are apt to prove ap irre^uirtible teaaiptation 
to the parents, and to induce thiem, by pr^nunore 
confineJDienet, to impair their children's tea^th, luid 
by mthdrawinjgp diem from schods, to cotnmit an 
ineparaUe injury i^nst thtir future character afl4 
prospects.^'^ 

* Beauties of Scotlatid. 
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Binnitigfaain--iCondoGl tif ike FeopLe at the Tbeatre-*- 
Doct^rPriestieyi— Public Gja4ei£|«-i<^«hted-<-^S«Iiibrit7 
of Binnmgliuii-*^-Sohoh-<-Coi]UQg M 
of ^e Worksy and Natural Scenery-— Condition of the 
Manufacturers* 

BIRMINGHAM, although soictlf a place of 
tvade, is n(yt wkfaout its lasUonaUe amusements. Its 
theatre is distfaiguished for k3 dq^ant »rchitectore, 
^d will contain Awat two thousand people. I 
visited it bat once, and had to leason to be gratified 
with ilie performance, or Ihe propriety of behaviour 
ii^ the pit audbace. A vulgar herd fitted it, and a^ 
they assembled, they gradually ascended into the. 
boxes unl^ they forced those i/riio had taken seats 
therein, to leave them. 

To remonstrate was idle; to resist was useless. 
Such is ^ temper and such the violence of a mob, 
that nothing but a superior and a military force will 
curb its licentiousness and check its fury.^ 

* The behaviour of the people on this occasion brought to 
sny recollection th^ conduct of a mob towards Doctor Priest- 
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About one mile atid a half from the centre of the 
town are public gardens, upon a plan similar to those 
of Vauxhall, near London. Though they are but a 
very imperfect resemblance to those of the metro- 
polls, a stranger who is tired of the noise of ham- 
mers and the snioke of furnaces, will be highly 
gratified with a walk thither; and while viewing the 
elegant chapel of Ashted, which decorates a hamlet 
of the same name, will fancy he breathes a purer air. 

To the enterprise and public spirit of an indivi- 
dual, is this hamlet indebted* for . its origin; and 
though Birmingham is under obligations to him for 
this very elegant appendage, his family date their 
ruin to his vanity; for to gpive a name to a villa he 
ruined himself, or as it has been appropriately ex- 
pressed, '*he buried his patrimony in bricks and 
mortar." In this manner are private vices or follies 
of public utility. 

Unlike most large and crowded places, Birming- 

ley in 1791, when his dwelling, library, manuscripts, and phi- 
losophical apparatus, were most wantonly destroyed, and his 
life endangered. By such licentiousness and cruelties was this 
reverend diyine forced to leave his native country, and to seek 
an asylum in ours. Thus we claimed him as a citizen who had 
illumined science, and ranked among the most distinguished 
* of literary men. I was shown the spot on which Dr. Priestley's 
house stood. 
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ham is said to be verjr healthy, and perhaps much' 
is owing to its topographical situation. The inclined 
position of most of the streets is favourable for the 
conveyance of filthy matter^ which is constantly 
accumulating from the workshops, and from the 
dwellings of the numerous poor» in confined lanes 
and narrow streets. This circumstance, with good 
water, and pure air, (for which it is also noted,) is 
to be viewed as the principal cause of its salubrity. 
It is worthy of physical enquiry, that Bimingham, 
notwithstanding the variety of trades which are car- 
ried on, the exhaladons from metallic bodies con* 
sequent thereto, a crowded population, anc^the con* 
tinual smoke which fills the atmosphere, from 
forges, furnaces, glass-houses, &c., is a healthy place. 
As J have already remarked, I would attribute its 
peculiar salubrity to its situation being so favour- 
able for the removal of excrementitious matter, and 
the chemical action of smoke on the atmosphere. 

The communication of this town with various 
other parts of the • kingdom, by canals, is of incal- 
culable advantage to it 

I bad a desire to 6btain a more intimate know- 
ledge of the manufactures, than is usual with Ame- 
rican mercliants or adventurers, and with this view, ' 
remained several weeks; acquiring such information 
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as gave me the power to do my own business, and 
to gratify my curiosity in a most satisfactory way. 
It is scarcely necessary to add tbat I was bodi de- 
lighted and improved. 

Various and vast as are the works of Birming* 
ham, strictly speaking, they dwindle into insig- 
nificance when compared with those at Soho. No 
one should negleet to visit this fiivourite abode of 
the arts. It is two miles from Birmingham, on the 
road to Wolverhampton. It was the residence of 
the late Mr. Boulton, who, with Mr. Watt, pro- 
duced by their united genius the important im« 
provemients in steam engines, and who jointly erects 
ed the works, which for extent, beauty, ingenuity 
and importance, are unequalled and unrivalled. I 
walked out one morning, and had a view of their 
shpw-room, wher6 the manufactured articles are ex* 
posed for sale; but no one is permitted to see the 
work- shops: this prohibition became indispensable, 
for the crowds that were wont to resort thither from 
curiosity, were found to be troublesome to the work- 
men. The duke of Norfolk made a visit to Soho not 
long since, from London, but his grace was treated 
like ordinary visitors; and a short time before my 
arrival, sir Sydney Smith was there, but he also de- 
parted without seeing the works. Knowing these re- 
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dimension of misety^ depression^ and contempt; to remember 
the forgotten; to attend to the neglected; and to compare and 
collate the distressed of all men in all countries. His plan is 
original) and it is as full of genius, as it is of humanity. It is a 
voyage of philanthropy,— a circumnavigation of charity! Al- 
ready the benefit of this labour itself is felt more or less in 
evesy country. I hope he will anticipate his final reward by 
seeing all its effects fully realized in his own. He will receive, 
not in retails but in gross, the reward of those who visit the 
prisoner; and he has so far forestalled and monopolized this 
branch of charity, that there will be, I trust, little room to 
merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter." 

These remarks were published in various works, and were 
widely diffused; but the theme of Mr. Howard's meritorious 
services was not confined to statesmen, divines, and orators; 
for) in illustration and praise of them, poets stept forth, and 
united the fire of their genius to the display of truth. 

Amidst the splendid variety with which the ajithor of the 
Botanic Garden embellishes his fanciful work, we are pre- 
sented with the following eulogium on Mr. Howard: 

— -— And iio«^ Benevolence! thy nys divine 

Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line: 

0*er each dark prison plays the cheering lights 

like northern lustres o*er the vault of night. ^ 

From realm to realm, with eross or cresoent erowji'dj 

Where'er mankind or misery are found. 

O'er homing sands, deep vaves, or wilds of snow, 

Thy Howard journeying, seeks the hoose of woe. 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 

Wheiiip anguish wails akmd, and fetters elank; 

Td caves bestrewed with many a mouldering bone. 

And cells whose echoes only learn to groili; 
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WJiere no kind bars a vluspeiring friend dUel^^^ 
No sun beam enters, and no zephyr blows. 
He treads, inemoloas of fame or wealth. 
Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health: 
With soft assuasive eloquence expands 
Power^s rigid heart, and opes his clenohing hauda; 
Leads 8tem*eyedjo8tioe to the dark doinain^. 
If not to sever, to relax die chains; 
^ Or guides awakened mercy through the gloom. 
And shows the prison, sister to the tomb! 
Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife. 
To her fond husband, liberty and life^' ■ 
——The spirits of the gobd, whp bend from high. 
Wide o'er these earthly scenes their partial eye. 
When first arrayed in virtue's purest robe 
They saw her Howard traversing the globe; 
Saw round his brows her sun-like glory blase 
In arrowy circles of Unwearied rays; 
Mistook ^ mortal for an angel guest. 
And ask'd what seraph-foot the earth imprest 
— Onwards he moves! Disease and death retire# 
And murmuring demons hate him, and admire. 

I will conclude this subject with the following en^l^c 

lines from Haley's Ode to Mr. Howard. 

< 

Blest Howard! who like thee can feel 

This vital spring in all its force? 
New Btsff of philanthropic zeal. 

Enlightening nations in thy course! 
And shedding comfort's heavenly dew 
On meager want's deserted crew! 
Friend to the wretch, whom friends disclaim. 
Who feels stem justice, in his famish'd flame, 
A persecuting fiend beneath an angel's name. 
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strietiCBs, I had no expectation of seeing ^ artiits 
at work; and although I had a letter of introducdcst 
from a moat valued friend in Leeds, to Mr. Vl^tt,. 
and with whom he is most closely connected by 
die ties of friendship, I decUned delivermg it amil 
a few hours previous to vay departore from Bir- 
nungham, that I might not seem to be incfirectly 
soliciting a favour. 

The works at this place are eoAsidered tt dss 
first national importance; but I am tocally nn^dl*- 
fted to enter into a detail of aft tho meehaaieal andl 
philosophical operations, wMch are hittt cdttdticted 
on a sci^ equafiy extensive and splendid^ Anridit 
ft variety which serves to bewilder a mind mmsed 
to complicated machinery, the . operations of the 
coining^min, which is worked by a steam engine, 
would afibrd much gratification. It is observedj by 
a late author, that the one which was erecfed in 
1788, and which has since undergone several im- 
provemenls, can work eight machines, each of 
which {Strikes off from seventy to eighty pieces per 
minute, the size of a guinea, which is ecpsX to thirty 
dioussmd and fiorty thousand per hour. The same 
blow which strikes the sides, also makes the im- 
presatQii on the edge, either plain or lettered. Thua 
every piece is uniformly round and of equal diameter. 

Vol. L 2D 
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The ingenious proprietors of these beautiful works 
have been engaged in coining small copper money 
for the East-India Company, for the Sierra Leone, 
and Afirican Company, as also for the government 
itsdf. No expense or efforts have been spared to. 
collect workmen in every department of the metals; 
and by the encouragement which has been thus 
held forth, men of genius and of rival talents have 
been brought together.^ Many of the &shions 
which take the lead in London in articles of plate, 
have their origin at Soho; and from the taste and, 
excellence of the workmanship, the prices far ex- 
ceed those ordinarily given for similar productioos* 

More than six hundred persons are constantly 
employed here, and the whole works occupy several 
acres of ground. They are neat, convenient, unifcHm^ 
in appearance, and possessed of considerable archir 
tectural beauty. '^ 

In the adjoining grounds you will discover the 
same genius, for they are tastefully laid out and 
decorated with groves and gardens, giving to the 
whole scenery a highly picturesque aspect. Indeed* 
that which was beautiful by nature, has been ex- 

• « The rays of scattered genius,*' says a late author, « have 
been concentrated in a pouit so luminous, that its splendour 
has reached the remotest shores of Europe and America." 
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^isitely adorned by art. The dwelling of the hos- 
{Citable proprietor, has been of late very much en- 
larged, and from the roof a varied and beautiful* 
prospect is spread before the eyes. 

This celebrated spot, which may be considered 
as the favourite abode of the arts, is thus mentioned 
by Bissett in his Magnificent Directory. ' 

<< Ob yonder gentle slope, which shrubs adorn, 

Where grew of late << rank weeds,*' gorse, ling, and thorn. 

Now pendant woods, and shady groves are seen, 

And nature there assumes a nobler mien. 

There verdant lawns, cool grots, and peaceful bow'rs 

Luxuriant, now, are strewed with sweetest flow'rs. 

Reflected by (he lake, which spreads below, 

All nature smiles around — ^there stands Sohoi 

Soho! where genius and the arts preside, 

Europa's wonder and Britannia's pride; 

Thy matchless works have raised old England's £ime, 

And future ages will record thy name; 

Each rival nation shall to thee resign 

The palm W Taste, and. own — 'tis justly thine; 

Whilst commerce shall to thee an altar raise. 

And infant genius learn to lisp thy praise: 

Whilst art and science reigi^, they'll still proclaim 

Thine! ever blended with a Boulton's name." 

I wish the picture which could be justly given of 
the moral character, personal and domestic condi- 
tion of the artists of Birmingham, was as beautiful, 
as that which is afforded by their wares; but ala£(! 
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tbere is an almost immeasurable distencc between 
the industry and ingenuity of the artisans, and their 
monds and domestic comforts. 

The purchaser of Birmingham wares, while View- 
ing the variety of ingeiik>us processes for perfecting 
diem from tibe rude raw material to the high state of 
finished beauty, goes off welT pleased and gratified 
with the skill of the artificers; but here his observa- 
tion ends: he is ignorant of the vice which attends 
their formati<Hi, nor is it necessary to his pursuits 
that he should extend the enquiry* Following the 
workmen from their shops to their homes, or to 
their haunts, a far diflferent scene opens to the mind 
of the philosophical observer; and it is such a scene 
as is well calculated to excite our commiseration. 
AH the pleasing sensations which were excited in 
the work-shop and show-room, vanish when we 
look at the artificers as citizens, husbAds, wives, 
children, parents, or friends. 

In these several stations the mind finds but little 
to dwell on with pleasure; for anarchy, confusion, 
and distress, are the general companions of the 
workmen, when they leave their shops, where order 
is indispensable, and where it is enforced. 

To trace the causes of all the depravity and the 
complicated distress which attend the maoufacttu'ers 
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at their homes^ to dieir ultimate effects^ would 
be interesting to the philMophical mind; but it 
wwU be a soiurce of little pleasure to the philan* 
thropist. I witnessed enoui^ to be satisfied that 
there is infinitdjr more ci vice than virtue in the 
moral chmutt^ ci the greatest proportion of the 
manu&cturenH and much more of ejctreme wretch* 
edness than of due comiaon comforts of life« This 
subject) however, is extremely copious, and re* 
quires a longer residence than I made to discus^ 
it in the manner it requires. 

From all I saw, and from all I learned, I became 
more mud more convinced of the immoral tendency 
of manufacturing systems; and that in proportion as 
a nation may grow rich from their extension and in* 
crease, the large mass of the people who are em-i 
ployed in them will become wretched and depraved. 

I mdx fi> he very distinctly understood, and in 
expressing my opposition to manufactures, I mean 
those where the chief capital employed, is the 
labour. Where this becomes necessary to perfect 
an article, perhaps of trifling value, such as a pin, 
a button, or an insignificant trinket, by a division 
and subdivision of labour; and where, moreover, k 
is done by the labour of moi, women and children, 
the latter apart from the guidance and protection of 
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their nataral guardians^ I cannot express myself in 
tenns of too much diaapprobadoiu In such die 
manufacturer is a most dependent beii^ he cannot 
be the vender of die most* triffing artide an his own 
account^ and hence he is subjected to the caprke, 
and is at the mercy of his employer. Take such a 
being from his usual emjdoyment, and he is cast 

* 

upon society for his suppcMt, or he resorts to the 
highway, unless perchance he meets with a press- 
gang, or enlists as a soldier. 

The army of Great Britain finds her most ample 
resources for men in the neighbourhood of large 
manufacturing places; for there men are met with 
without any of those strong and endearing ties 
which bind them to society. 

On the contrary, I am an advocate for dill domestic 
manu&ctures, stricdy so called, or those conducted 
in families, where there is not a promiscuous as- 
semblage of men and women, and the children 
who may be employed are under the watchful eyes 
of their parents. Here bad habits are not so readily 
formed, and vice is less contagious. Those also, 
the chief value of which is the material employed, 
and which may be of our own product, should meet 
our fostering protection; and this might be extended 
to all bulky articles of little value, the first cost of 
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which in England, is not equal to the, value of the 
freight aind the duties: for in the purchase of such 
the buyer pays twice or perhaps three times as 
much as the same article would cost if made in his 
own country. 

This would be' the line of demarkation I would 
draw, and thus far I would accede to the propriety 
of encouraging manufactures. With our present 
population, with the extent of territory we possess, 
with the facility of acquiring landed property, the 
form and spirit of our government, with the temper 
and disposition of the people, I think it impolitic to 
force their establishment. In time of peace ^ especi- 
ally, the capital of our country can be more advan- 
tageously employed in commercial adventures; and 
while wealth will flow into it with a more abundant 
and copious stream, those who are thus engaged^, 
win be better fitted for the just discharge of the 
various duties of a good citizen. 

It is not the interest of the government to force 
their establishment by unusual and oppressive re- 
strictions on trade; for thus supported, they are pre- 
mature in their growth, like plants in a hot-bed. 

At this stage of our population, it is maddening 
folly and stupid, policy to aim at a rivalship with 
Great Britain in hei: manufactures; and from the 
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1'iPitiitw^fPi*'*^ of 9 sjhIciu dangjtiOQS to its Bbcr* 
licMf 9bA fisnig^ witli pmciplcs mit nwifcri to 
die liqipiiiess cf the people* 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Departure from Birmingham-^Ruins of Mr. Taylor's 
House, and the conduct of a Mob in 1/91^— Doctor Parr 
-—Mrs. Parks— Martha Osbom, and some reflections 
on her Case. * 

I SHALL for the present bid adieu to the noise 
of hammers, furnaces and steam-engines: I shall for 
awhile forsake the dtist and smoke of Birmingham, 
where the nature -of my business and the mode in 
which I was determined ta execute it, has reluc- 
tantly detained me much longer than I intended; 
and it was not until the twenty-second of August, 
that I bade farewell to this favourite abode of the 
arts. On this day I set off for London by the way of 
Warwick, distant twenty miles. 

Immediately after passing through Deritend, 
which is a suburb of Birmingham, I noticed the 
. brick walls of a very stately house, on a beautiful 
lawn, a little to the left of the road. On making 
enquiry, I was told it was once the residence of a 
Mr. Taylor, who suffered with Dr. Priestley and a 
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few Others, from the savage fury of the mob in 
1791. His house and furniture were burnt; and as 
a memento and proof of the licentious wickedness 
of the people, he permits the naked walls to remain, 
refusing to sell the ground and unwilling to im- 
prove it. Mr. Taylor has done as I would have 
done myself under similar circumstancesi andmore 
fully to perpetuate the maddening folly of a peof^, 
I would have feared a pillar or ornament on the 
spot, with an appropriate inscription, to express my 
detestation of an act, which was dishonOtiraUfc to 
the goveniment, which bade defiance to the laws, 
made a mockery of jostioe, and set at nought the 
sacred rights of individuals. Mobs are disgraccftil 
to any government or tD»any people; and in adcfitioii 
to the strong irm of the law which ^ould be 
stretched forth to quell the many-headed monster, 
all lovers of order should unite to oppose tumnltu- 
oos assemblages; and the severest penalties ought 
to be enforced against those who should be found 
violating the bulwark of every man's, right. 

My seat was on the outskle of the coach, which 
affonJed me an opportunity of beholding much de- 
lightfol scenery. A few miles from Warwick, on the 
right of the road, I passed the residence of the cde- 
brated Doctor Samuel Parr, — a roan who claims the 
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first rank in classical literature. Among other ecoen- 
tricitics bluided in the character of tlus learned 
divine, he has his arms emblazoned on the front of 
his house. I arrived at Warwick about midday. 

It being a term for tbe assizes, I met with a con- 
siderable difficulty in procuring a room; but having 
a letter of introduction to Mr. Parks, I found in his 
hospitality very ample amends for the want of 
accommodation at the inn where tbe coach had left 
me. I was introduced to a most interesting family, 
with whom I remained several days, enjoying that 
high and peculiar gratification which is always 
afforded by una&cted kindness, and genuine po« 
liteness. 

Justice and gratitude compd me to do homage to 
the accomplishments of Mrs. Parks. I have rarely 
seen a female with a mind more cultivated, with a 
taste more pure, with a fondness for literature mote 
ardent; and with all these, she possesses an affabiii^ 
not commonly associated with the higher order of 
female talents, which rendered her company and 
conversation both desirable and interesting. 

Her superior mind was evinced on many occa- 
sions, and it was strongly marked in the advanced 
state of her children's education. She gave them by 
her example, and by her precepts, a taste for im- 
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provement, which was hastened almost beyond their 
years; and it might be truly said of them, that they 
loved learning for learning's sake. 

Warwick b a small town, containing about seven 
thousand inhabitants. The houses, though not gene- 
rally of modem date, are good; and the streets are 
well paved, neat, and cleanly; they are spacious and 
regular, forming a junction in the centre of the 
town. The buildings are principally of stone, which 
is easily procured, for the whole town is built on a 
soft rock, and all the principal entrances are cut 
through it. Some of the buildings, as the town hall, 
and the church of St. Nicholas, are worth viewing. 
The latter has a very lofty spire or steeple. 

How different the stillness which reigns here 
from that of the place I had Just left! From the 
order, quiet, and cleanliness of Warwick, it will 
soon be discovered not to be a place of trade, and 
that it is not the seat of manufactures. The only 
important one which it has, is of worsted, for the 
supply of Leicester;, Nottingham, and^ other mar- 
kets, and is the property of Mr. Parks. 

The Avon, which nearly washes the walls of the 
town, is here rather a sluggish and turbid stream. 

Warwick has claims to antiquity,' and has b«en 
the sport of fortune; for it has experienced a variety 
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of fates. The assizes and quarter sessions' are held 
here. Adjoining the court-house is the gaol, which 
is built of free-stone, and is large and commodious. 
I had occasion to visit it several times^ and was 
much pleased to observe the uncommon cleatdiness 
with which it was kept. Prisoners are not crowded 
together; one, and sometimes two, are lodged in the 
same room, each having a decent bed. 

From the gaol there is a subterranean communi- 
cation to the court-room, to conduct prisoners when 
they are summoned to their trial. 

I say I had occasion to visit the gaol, and as the 
result of the business which called me there has led 
to some important conclusions, I will relate it in 
detail. The narrative will, howevef, be necessarily 
interrupted. 

The assizes were holding while I was in- War- 
wick, and Mrs. Parks informed me that the day 
before my arrival, a young woman had been tried 
and sentenced to transportation for seven years, for 
stealing a few articles of trifling value. The cruel 
sentence was inflicted, notwithstanding a variety of 
circumstances appeared on the trial to extenuate the 
offence. Justice, thought I, thou art really blind! 
The peculiar manner in which Mrs. Parks detailed 
this case, evinced her charity for the distressed, and 
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her feelings for the unfortunate; and interested my 
oYm so much as to induce me to devise a plan for 
having her sentence reversed or remitted. Difficul- 
ties at first seemed to interpose themselves, which 
appeared to be insurmountable with me as a stran- 
ger; jtt quixotic as might seem the attempt, I 
determined to make it; for in such a case, even 
defeat or disappmntment would be honoumUe. 

The subject of this narrative was Martha Osbom, 
from Birmingham, aged twenty, who had been tried 
before the honourable sir Nash Grose, one of the 
judges of his majesty's court of King's Bench. At 
first I determined on making a personal application 
to the judge; but in this I was disappointed, for his 
honour had left Warwick the day before, for Lon- 
don. Thus was I defeated in my first effort From 
several visits to this unfortunate yourig woman in 
gaol, I had learned who were her connections, where 
they lived, and with whom she had resided. I was 
also told, that her character before had been fair 
and unimpeached. With these facts I commenced 
my work, by procuring from her the names of indi- 
viduals whom she knew in Birmingham, and I wrote 
to a correspondent there to procure certificates of 
her general good conduct, and forward duplicateis 
to me in London. It * fortunately happened that 
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V 

among mm^ others who dmed at Mr. Parks, was 

« 

Mr* Sergeant Rough, from London, to whom M nu 
Parks and myself mentioned the case of Martha Os- 
IxH'n. He seemed to feel on the occasion, as became 
a man of sensibility and humanity; and after making 
some general and appropriate remarks, he concluded 
by offering me his assistance and giving me his 
address, which waa No. 24, King's Road, Bedford 
Square. The work thus favourably pvogressed: I 
told Martha my efforts sho<&ld be made fi>r her 
release, but that she could scarcely hope for my 
siicoess. 

If yovkih and beauty could be supposed to have 
prompted me to exeitm in this tiiatter, they would 
have had Aeir Muience, for she was both youoag 
and handsome: and if any confidence can IxTplaeed 
in pfaysiognomonibal traits, she had a heart not cal- 
lous to vktue. 

Admiration of luer personal charms, however they 
might interest the passions,, had no influence on tUs 
occasion; but impressed with the sentiment that 
virtue was not extinct in'her bosom; that the punish* 
mant to whtcb a cruel law had sentenced her, was 
greatly disproportionate to her crime; and that she 
might be restored from the path she had wandered, 
I thought it a duty to offer the feeble and uncertain 
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sud of which my obscure character would admit. I 
was, moreover, encouraged to proceed, from a belief, 
that, as a stranger, I should .be absolved from the 
charge of being influenced by any other motives 
than those of benevolence. 

Perhaps, thought I, this young offender has com- 
mitted the unfortunate act for which she . was about 
to suflfer an ignominious punishment, in a heedless 
moment, unconscious of the enormity affixed to it 
by the law, and ignorant of the penal consequences. 

All are not wicked or vicious who commit a soli- 
tary offence against divine or human laws; and if 
every one were to be cut off from society, or placed 
in a situation where every form or feature of vice 
was continually presented, and where virtue was 
known *only by its name, few, I believe, would be 
able to screen themselves behind the altar of imma- 
culate purity; or prevent the moral sense from being 
deadened by being compelled from the injudicious 
penalties of the Jaw to be made constant witnesses 
of the most gross indecencies and blasphemous im- 
moralities. 

If vice be not infectious, it at least receives coun- 
tenance or sanction where it is not openly combated; 
I. 

and how fruitless are the efforts to inculcate morality 
or to preach the pure doctrines of religion to a herd 
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pf beings hackneyed in vioe^ and who have been 
banished from their country, families, and fiiends! 
Such is the state of the wretched creatures whom 
the British government exile to Botany Bay, and 
such their hopeless condition of regaining the sta- 
tions they may severally have enjoyed in their native 
or adopted societies, that despair seises on dieir 
minds, conscience becomes searedr ^uid they think 
it ju»t to retaliftte in every ppssiUe way for whal 
ibfif deem ttft^ law's cruel seiitence* Few» I npeat^ 
^d circumatances Justify the assertion,) there ai;ei 
who wopld poj^ with equ^L justice with, the person 
I hgve ipentiQQpdr be obliged to pa|f a forfeit of 
greater or less mfigmtude to violated law;s* My i^scl* 
iflgs were excited in a peculiar maim^ at the miser- 
abiit prospect which was extended before this hapf 
less beings amd in obediemG^ to their impulse, in 
coniblnation with what I tbcfugfat an incumbenit 
obligation, I was determined to suffer no relaxation 
in my exertions for the remission of her sentence. 
With what success wiU hereafter appearr 
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LETTER XIX. 

r 

Remarks on Crimes and Punishments, continuecU 

IT is somewhat foreign from the object of these 
letters to expatiate upon the penal system of this 
kingdom; but it is evident to the most common 
understanding, that among the important ends to be 
attained in every criminal code, arc the restriction of 
capital punishments, as far as may be consistent with 
tiie safety of the social compact, and the substitu- 
tion of every milder and better method, for render- 
ing the guilty beneficial to the community, for cor- 
recting mordl turpitude, promoting habits of indus- 
try, and implanting in their breasts such sentiments 
as will defend them against the temptations by 
which they have bfeen before led astray. 

The boasted constitution of England is not with- 
out its defects; and in the administration of justice, 
it must be admitted that undue and unnecessary 
severity has been exercised. 

I would not withhold due and merited praise to 
the government of England for the excellence and 
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wisdom of its institutions; and to the philantlvO]^ 
individuals who, with Howard for their pionkep, 
have meliorated the state of its prisons and b)|itafr 
weUs, I would grant all due honours. ^oil 

The plans suggested by Mm who sacrificedf^ 
vate ease for the public good, who volunteered ohq^ 
services for the contemned and distressed, and^l^s- 
tributed his fortune to lessen their sufferings^ ihave 
been adopted in many places; and even thoseiiivte 
cannot directly acknowledge Mr. Howard asinkbi^ 
benefactor, who from misfortunes or their ltri|twi 
have become tenants of the lonely cell or deemf 
dungeon, must indirectly look to him as the audioi' 
of their comparatively cpmfortabte state. r'n^odvA 

By such men much has been done, and yefe umo^ 
remains to be done. mud oi 

The condition of the prisons I saw afford^Ub 
much gratification, as they evinced a progpci^ive 
state of improvement. I must be indulged in MftUng 
some remarks on the penal system of a jtaicptqf 
which boasts 4}f the freedom of its people; B>8ptam, 
which dooms so many to death and to banishgieritu:! 

The sanguinary hue of the criminal cod€(<0^lSiH 
gland, has long been a subject ofjust reproads t^Mi 
the advocates of mild punishments; and it istindeed 
not in unison with the character of the pwfit: 
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Mmf tSbrtB have been made to revkie {ui4 amend « 
code» tlie ondue tevtiiQr of wh}oh has been acknow- 
ledged and Uuneatedi and Ae labours of air Samud 
Romillj in parliamoit to effect Uiis aro equally 

honOttWble to hia head ^id faeaitt and 9Q;wi8 ^ pros* 
|icict of die okimale triumph of humwky. 

Experienee has amply proved diat it ia opt the 
eeverity» but the ndldnn^ and e^rtmnty of puviidii* 
mmta, which moat certunly le^aena tbe number of 
carimioal oiences. The United Statea, and particu- 
larly the atate of Pennaylvansat have fumkdied a 
leaaon to the world in ex<^mi4ifi€ation of the excel- 
lent effi^its which result irom toofinement and 
labour, in substitution of the piUory» the wbipf^if* 
poaty and the gallows. These are alike ^Usgraoeful 
to humanity and to an enlightened people^ wd they 
defeat die object of tlieit barbarity « 

The end (^justice, I repeat, ia the safety of indi- 
viduala, Ae aeturity of their persons, their lives, apd 
property; a retribution for injuries they may have 
amstamodi and die welUbeing of aocie(y. Vengeance 
belonga only to God, and where punishments are 
not proportioned to crimes, they become cruelties, 
apad are made it engines for a tyrant's power* As 
cowardice is generally the cwipanion of cruelty, so 
tytamiy is supported by barbarity. The despot sub- 
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stittttes force Sat ngjtA^ and wfiers die {itesioiis to 
usurp tlie place of waaan. ifeaoe^ we find, in aU 
despotic govemnMnts the laws are cruel, and as 
advsnces are made to re&iemt&t and civilizatton^ 
the progress is marked by aa amelktation <^ Qrimi- 
nal punishments. Engtand, however, is an example 
of the first, without a corretqpondent change in the 
latter* For a period too long, has the most fatal 
ehrors been interwove with tlie o^inal eode^ and 
some of their best and most lesmed civilians have 
both opposed and lamented thdr existence. They 
Ijav^witnesacd with oottcem the nmy victims who 
wet sacrificed to ftlse justice or the tyranny of laws, 
IfMch, instead of mi^mg men better, consign them 
to ignominious deaths. Or are doomed to spend the 
remnant of dieir daya in a stale of degradation in an 
inhospitable eUoiite. Englishasen! this is a reproach 
upon your characters. How long will you view with 
unconcern the blood-stained code of your country? 
How long will you sufer your wives, your children, 
your brothers, your sisters, or your friends, to be 
the victims of punishments for crimes which should 
only attach to enormous offences? Shall not the 
unprincipled villain who robs and murders, the 
monster who forcibly violates the chastity of a fe: 
male, the wretch who fires your house, or the traitor 
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who would involve ybur country in the horrors of 
rebellion, be viewed as more atrocious criminals, 
than the petty villain who steals a few shillings? 
Must the young offender against the laws of God 
and man, he who is alike a novice in the world and 
in vice, and he who has grown old in infamy, be 
thought equally guilty, and equally meriting the 
penalties which attaches to violation of the laws? Is 
this the mode which the Author of our being will 
pursue towards his rebellious children? Should we 
not syppose he will distribute punishments in just 
measure for crimes? Can we, or ought we to ex- 
pect mercy from our Creator, if we deny it to our 
fellow-creatures? Such an opinion would be almost 
impious, and implicates the impartiality of God, 
which is equal to his justice, and his mercy to both. 
He makes no distinction of sinners, except in a ratio 
to the magnitude of their offences. 

To the mind of the philanthropist the penal sys- 
tem of England presents a painful subject of reflec- 
tion; and if he has cause to mourn for the number 
who are sentenced to disgraceful exile, how much 
more poignant must be his sensations for the many 
who expiate for their offences on the gallows or the 
gibbet? What,^ I say, must be his feelings at behold- 
ing this useless, ineflEicacious, and bloody mode of 
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punishment, or when he sees the gaols pouring forth 
swarms who are to be immolated to the cruelty of 
the laws? Well ,Qiay he exolaim, this is n6t justice, 
or the semblance of it! 

There are radical errors in the criminal laws, of 
England^ for it has been testified by long experience 
that they have not diminished the number of crimes. 
This alone points out the necessity of a reform, and 
it is moreover enjoined by die best, and the wisest 
maxims of civil polioy. The subject has lately 
engrossed the parliamodt, and called forth the sen- 
timents of -many of its most learned members. 
Some, with a 2^1 justified by the subject, have 
declared the criminal laws of the kingdom required 
great amelioration. Like those of Draco, they are 
.stained with blood, tod foreign nations have ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of. a system alike odious 
and cruel. Perhaps no better proof could be adduced 
of the necessity of a reform^ than that, the general 
sentiment is in opposition to the. present system; 
that the theory and the practice are at variance; the 
former being cruel, averse to the mild doctrines of 
Christianity, while the latter is honourable to the 
benevolence of the national character. 

I say honourable to the national feelings, and 
. culprits are aware of this. Knowing the undue 
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severity of Ae penalties^ tbqr make tbek eilouk- 
tions iox evading them, first, from the frequent ioA^ 
like mtnifested by proseeotoiB to proceed to trkd; 
secondly, from the temper of juries to lean towards 
the side of mttx:y, or if diey finda verdiot of guilt, 
«o recommend ^culprit to mercy; and thirty, 
from the interpoNtien of the paidefnng powers 
Hius are tSie laws made inert. Th» is die cense^ 
quence of having the cnmes and the pimtitoient 
dispropottionate. A kind <(tf p^ljwy is thus intro- 
duced and sanctioned, the moral obligations which 
should be imperious on juries^are. rdaxed, and the 
consequefiGes to the hsq^fMesa and virtue^ society 
are of ^ first importance. 

It has been stated upon amhority not to be ques- 
tioned, that of one tfaottsand seven bimdred and 
eighty-two persons convicted of the ofience of ^Iteal- 
ing in a dwelhng-house to llie amount of forty shil- 
lings, and the punishnMnt for which is death, only 
one had been executed^ What' stronger argument 
could be uiged either that die law itself, or the prac- 
tice of pardoning, is erroneous? The former is gla^ 
ringly defective, and the t^est interests of society 
require its repeal. As an engine of terror, it is not 
heeded, and t&e principles of it are in total hostility 
to the feelings of the people. In fact, the law is abro- 
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gated virtually, for its penalty is never enforced. The 
culprit has no fears of death even from conviction; 
and, therefore, how much more rational, how much 
more just, how much more beneficial to society 
would it be, to make the punishment less cruel^ and 
more certain! The principle cannot be toa fre- 
quently and too urgently inculcated, that "the real 
certainty of a lesser punishment < will have more 
effect in detel-ring from the commission of crime, 
than the imaginary terror of a greater punishment 
which probably may never be inflicted." 

It is confirmed by the experience of past ages, 
and by the opinions of the best writers on civil and 
criminal law, that capital punishments are injurious 
to society from the examples of barbarity which 
they afford; and they moreover multiply instead of 
diminishing crimes. They may for a short time re- 
tard offences of a heinous nature against society, 
but their effect is ultimately lost, for the imagination 
is soon accustomed to view with indifference the 
degree of a punishment, where it is combined with 
the probability and the hope oi pardon. 

I could here cite a multitude of instances in sup- 
port of the opinion, that the certainty of the punish- 
ment is the most effectual check td the perpetration 
of crimes. I could adduce the example of the Ro- 

Vol. I. 2 G 
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mans, and of many modern nations, in confirmation 
of all I have said. The late barbarous state of Russia 
has been partly meliorated, by an improvement in 
the criminal laws; the catalogue of high crimes has 
been diminished in Tuscany by the wise and bold 
policy of Leopold, who totally abolished every 
capital punishment.* How soothing this, to human 
nature, and how reverse, is the reflection that a dif- 
ferent system in France and in England has been 
defeated in its object by an increase of criminals! 
In the former, a multiplication of severe laws against 
highwaymen and other great offenders, has not less- 
ened their number; and in the latter, they have not 
deprived the gibbet or the halter of a single victim. 
These facts are highly instructive; they plead more 
forcibly than reasoning, and they will derive addi- 
tional support from an examination of the criminal 

* It is said upon the best authority, that after the grand 
duke abolished death as a punishment for murder, only five 
irere committed in his dominions in twenty years. The per- 
son who furnished this fact remained in Rome three months, 
subsequent to his residence in Tuscany, and yet here, where 
criminals are conducted to the gallows with much pomp, no 
fewer than sixty murders were committed in that short spa«e 
of time. Between the people of Rome and Tuscany there is no 
diffejpence in their religion and manners. Whence this won- 
derful difference in moral turpitude? The answer is obvious. 
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codes of other countries, where a judicious policy 
has triumphed over prejudices and cruelty.* 
^ In Great Britain there were seventy thousand 
executions up to the year 1688, and what has been 
the effect upon the moral character and^ondition of 
the people of that small island? Examine the records 
of its courts, and see the frightful consequences of 
the continuance of a sanguinar}' system. It would 
aeem, from the frequency of robberies, even under 
the gallows while a victim was launching into eter* 
nity, that moral turpitude kept pace with the cruelty 
of legal penalties. What country has its history so 
blood-stained by midnight assassinations and poi- 
sonings, and its quiet so often disturbed by conspi- 
racies, as Rome in its decline? And what, it may be 
asked, was the cause? The frequent executions in 
the amphitheatres, in the presence of thousands of 
spectators, combined with the ignorance and de- 
pravity into which that once illustrious people had 
fallen, may be assigned with much truth. 

* A law was passed- in 1752 by the parliament of Great 
Britain, more effectually to prevent murder; and it enacted, 
that the body of the criminal should be delivered at Surgeon's 
Hall for dissection, in order to add to the terrors of the 
punishment of death. The effect was but momentary, for it 
has appeared by the tables of sir T. Jansen, that << on compar- 
ing the annual average of convictions for twenty-three years 
previous and subsequent to that statute, he found that the 
number of murders had not at all decreased.'' 
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Although it has been said by some enlightened 
civilians, that the number and magnitude of offences 
against the laws of society, are somewhat in propor- 
tion to the severity of the latter; and the reverse, 
that the former will decrease as the laws become 
milder; yet we must not vic^w either the severity or 
mildness of laws, as the sole cause for the gradation 
of crimes. We must look to the constitution of 
human^ nature, the peculiar form and pressure of 
character which is produced by education. Crimes 
are the offspring of ignorance, abasement, and de- 
praved manners; and in a country like that of which 
I have the happiness to be a member, severe laws 
are unnecessary, because the minds of the people 
are generally enlightened, and they are not depressed 
by tyranny. Hence there^ mild penalties, with a cer- 
tainty of being enforced, are engines of sufficient 
power to strike with terror, and prevent frequent 
enormities against society. 

Ignorance and depravity are generally as inti- 
mately associated as ignorance and fanaticism. I 
would not say that vice is not attached to learning, 
for this would be an assertion which the experience 
of every man contradicts; but I would say, that the 
welUinformed or enlightened mind, being more con- 
scious of its dignity and importance, will view with 
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abhorrent feelings the perpetration of acts, which 
ill a state of gross ignorance it would have either 
seized with pleasure, or relinquished with regret, 
I must repeat, that it is most amply proved that 
severe laws are not adequate to the prevention of 
crimes; and as it is more desirable to prevent than 
to remove evils, so that system which has for its 
object the exclusion of crimes, is both more rational 
and more humane than one which has the insignia 
of the pillory, the wheel-barrow, and the gallows. 
Make men wise and you will make them better. 
Education will preveht or remove what tlie laws 
cannot effect. Every code of laws for the punish- 
ment of crimes should be accompanied by a disse- 
mination of learning, and for every violation of the 
former the penalties should be rigidly enforced.* 
My own country as well as this, is fruitful in facts 



* I hold it as truth, that every government, as the head of a 
great family, is accountable for the national character and 
demealior. It is to the mass of the people, what a father is to 
his children. It becomes the former, therefore, by the esta- 
blishment of Sunday, charity, and other public schools, and 
by other modes calculated to enlighten the mind, to close a 

' spacious aVenue to vice. A celebrated writer on criminal law 
has questioned the right of a government to punish its people, 
if it has not made any efforts to give them a knowledge of the 
laws, and of the duties which devolve upon them both in pub^ 

^ He and private life. 
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tending to support the assertion, that an enlightened 
people, having a better knowledge of the laws and 
of the duties of citizens, will more implicitly respect 
the former and discharge the latter. Executions are 
comparatively rare in the eastern states, and iii no 
portion of the union is the general mass of the peo- 
ple so well-informed. It is a well-known fact that 
the peasantry and common people of Scotland are 
more religious and more moral than the same class 
in England and Ireland; it is al^o known that they 
are better informed. A late lord chief justice has 
asserted on the bench, that the paucity of criminal 
matter in Scotland is to be attributed to the charac- 
ter of the clergy, and the general attention which is 
bestowed on the education of youth. The same re- 
sult would as necessarily flow from the same means, 
as that similar causes will, under like circumstances, 
always produce similar effects. In all countries we 
find the people cruel as they arc depraved, and the 
more so as they are farther removed from a state of 
intellectual improvement. As they advance in this, 
civilization gilds^ the way, and the moral attributes 
become distinguished companions. Barbarous and 
savage nations are always cruel, and we as naturally 
ally inhumanity to a New-Zealander, a Caffre, or a 
North American Indian, as ferocity to a tyger or a 
lion. 
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The soul of a republic is in the virtue of the 
people. Is this less necessary in a monarchy? Should 
not the virtue and happiness of his subjects be con- 
siderations of the first importance with a king? 
Let him, then/ make them enlightened; and our 
hopes for diminishing the number of crimes which 
so disgracefully swell the catalogue at every court, 
must rest upon a more general diffusion of learning 
among the great mass of the people* I am willing 
to bestow merited praise on the public institutions 
of this country; yet, notwithstanding the nuitiber of 
charity and Sunday schools; and the various efforts 
which private liberality and munificence have ex- 

erted to meliorate the condition and improve the 

♦. 

minds of the vulgar, still there is much left to be 
done; and perhaps nothing less than some general 
mode of national education, some great plan of in- 
struction, founded in a law of the government, will 
rouse the sluggish from a state of stupidity, urge 
them with a powerful stimulus to emerge from 
darkness and depravity, and, by assuming the dig- 
nity of human nature, moi^t effectually evince the 
inutility and irrationality of cruel punishments. 

This subject has led me from the path I was 
travelling, and in my next I will carry you with me 
to a spot celebrated l^ ancient fable, and modern 
Srandeur. 
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Description of the Castle of the Earl of Warwick— Adja- 
cent Grounds-«-Beautiful Vase dug out of Herculaneum 
—Guy's Tower— The Priory— Guy's Cliff House. 

ON leaving Birmingham^ I had quit the most 
direct road for London, to take the ancient tflwn of 
Warwick in my way, and to see the Castle, the 
property of the earl of Warwick. 

It is a venerable and massy pile, kept in the best 
state of preservation, with two towers; and is situa* 
ted on thQ northern bank of the Avon, which is here 
narrow, still and deep. The cliff on which it is built 
is forty feet above the level of the river. I was in- 
formed that the deranged state of the financial affairs 
of the proprietor of this princely abode, did not, at 
the period of my visit, permit him to occupy it. 

After passing the outer gate and lodge, I pro- 
ceeded a little way on a fine gravel walk to this 
splendid abode of nobility; the grounds adjacent to 
which are laid out and embellished in a styJe suited 
to the magnificence of such a building. 
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I was met at the door by a servant, whose daty 
it is to receive visiters^ and was ushered from room 
to room with the ceremony usual on such occasions^ 
and which is generally done in so much haste, as 

• 

scarcely to permit visiters to do more than to glance 
at the pomp and magnificence which seizes on the 
eyes. 

The furniture, the interior finishing, the paint- 
ings, busts, and every other decoration, are all in an 
appropriate style. Most of the bureaus, secretaries 
and tables, are ornamented in a manner equally 
novel, rich and beautiful. Some of the tops of the 
latter are of brass inlaid with steel, or vice versa." 
some are covered with tortoise shell, curiously in- 
laid with silver, and others of various coburedf 
stonei^, arranged with great taste and neatness. 
Among a vast variety of objects, formed to please 
the eye of fancy arid the man of taste, I saw tlie 
bed of state, in which Queen Anne once had slept.* 
It was almost viewed as sacred, and. forbidden to 
be touched by the unhallowed fingers of plebeiai^ 

* In 1 694 Che castle suffered to a veiy great amount iram 
an accidental fire. It was rebuilt by the aid of parliament, and 
by a gift from Queen Anne. To this circumstance may pro- 
bably be owing the respect which is paid to her memory, in> 
preserving with so much care the bed she had honoured. 

Vox. I. 2H 
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folks. As a framing to visiters, and to prevent pol- 
lution, a label was attached to one of the posts. The 
paintings have been collected at a great expense^ 
and most of them are from the best schools and by 
the most admired masters; I was told such a one 
was done by Corregio, another by Rubens, Titian^ 
Vandyke, &c. Connoisseurs might have distinguish- 
ed the pieces of each master, and pointed out the 
prominent beauties of each; but I confess I was not 
able in every instance to designate the fine touches 
in one, or defects in another. A full length portrait 
of Ignatius Loyala attracted my notice most parti« 
cularly, for the admirable and animated expression 
of the countenance. Another of Van Tromp, the 
Dutch admiral, who so successfully engaged in 
several actions the British fleets, about the close of 
the seventeenth ' century, is also finely executed. 
He is represented with a broom in his hand, in 
illustration of one he carried at the top-mast head 
of his ship, declaring he would sweep the enemies 
of his country from the ocean. 

A mere notice or enumeration of all the paintings 
which adorn the rooms of this magnificent abode, 
would have taken up much more time than strangers 
arc generally, allowed. They Are permitted to look 
and to wonder, but not to examine and to criticise. 
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A painting in full size of Charles II. on horseback, 
Mrhcij viewed at the proper distance and place, i. e. 
from the end of a long and narrow passage, has a 
fine effect, and the figures seem almost to be in 
motion. 

The armoury, which fills a spacious room, is more 
for the pomp and parade of show, than for utility. 
It consists of a very considerable collection of 
curious guns, swords, pistds, cannons, daggers, 
shields, helmets, bows, arrows, &c. The armoui^ 
which was worn by Guy, carl of Warwick, when 
he slew the Danish champicm Colbrand, was shown 
to me; as was also the covering of finely polished 
steel wire, which once graced the person of the 
Amazonian Queen Elizabeth. Here was a comjdete 
coat of mail, such as was worn formerly by war- 
riors in the tented field. Such things carry tl^ 
mind, back to a period when Englishmen had 
scarcely emerged from the darkness and barbarity 
of their origin, and were as much unlike their pro- 
geny in their habits, manners and education, as the 
latter are from the rude and unpolished savage of 
the wilderness. 

Taste and elegance adorn the grounds adjacent 
and belonging to this spacious and superb mansion. 
Disposed in the finest style, intersected by beautiful 
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serpentine gravel walks, with here 9nd there t ver* 
^nt copse and grove, the visiter is insensibly led 
on to indulge in the charms of rural beayties, while 
vilence invites him to pleasing ccmtemplation. 

On an ascending grass-plat is the green^bouse^ 
which is very large, and filled with flowars and 
shrubs from every quarter of the habitable globes 
In the centre of the room, elevated a few feet fix>m 
the ground on a white marble pedestal, is the beau* 
^ful vase of the same stone, which was dug out of 
the ruiAS pf Herculaneum, and presented to th<^ Earl 
of Warwif^k, by his relation, the late Mr. Hamilton, 
who, at the time of its discovery, was minister from 
the court g{ Great Britain to that of Napley* This 
£ne monument of the taste of the ancients, and of 
the perfection to which they had brought the art <^ 
ieulpiure, could contain, I wa^ tdd, siyty gaUons# 
The upper and exterior edge was adorned in alto 
relievo, with heads, festoons, bunches of i^pes, &c. 
sHH of wluoh were in the best preservation, except 
one h^t which had been supplied by a modern 

r 

Wrtbt. 

In front of the castle (the walls of which it 
wa4he$) and sounds belonging to it, is the ^' soft 
flowing Ainmi'^ a stream which is rendered memo* 
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rtMe from being duit cyi ^ich the prince of the 
drama was bom.* 

Near to the castle was formerly a bridge over the 
Avon, of twelve arches. As rendering the domain 
too public, it has been demolished within a few 
years, and its place supplied by a very handsome 
one, a few hundred yards above. 

Guy's tower is within fifty yards of the castle. I 
ascended to the top of it by a circular flight of one 
hundred suid thirty-three steps, and from thence had 
a view of four counties, and a part of Coventry. 

Adjacent to Warwick, but on the opposite side 
from the castle, is the ^' Priory, '' the seat of Chris- 
topher <Vise, Esq. 

At the time of my visit it was ujiinhabited, the 
owner having forsaken the old mansion for a resi*- 
dence in Somersetshire, in consequence of an unfor« 
tunate alliance in marriage. 

This place has all the charms of rural scenery; 
fine groves, beautiful lawns, extensive gravel walks, 
a well cultivated gardoii and here and there through 
the adjacent grounds, a majestic oak, die growth of 

* Shakspeare drew hia first breath at Stratfordy about ntf e 
miles from Warwick, and was interred in the parish church 
there, in 1564. Of the birth-place of this great and original 
genius,'l shall speak hereafter. 
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centuries, casting its dark shade over the green plats; 
but it had not the charms of society. 

All was lonely, dull, and gloomy. Neither the 
lowing of the herd, the bleating of sheep, nor the 
barking of the watch dog, arrested the notice of the 
visiter, and aroused him from the reverie which 
such a place was calculated to produce. 

The interesting objects of this rural spot produced 
a less pleasing effect on the mind, from the silence 
which here reigned triumphant, without the presence 
of animated mature* 

One mile from Warwick, and immediately on the 
bank of the Avon, is Guy's Cliff house, so called 
from the steep bank on which the mansion is built, 
and because it was once the habitation of Guy, earl 
of Warwick. It is now the seat of ^Bertie Greathead, 
Esquire, and is about one hundred and fifty yards 
on the right of the road . which leads to Coventry. 
How different this from the seat just described! 

I was alone when I visited this place, and I had 
an agreeable walk, principally through meadows, 
before I entered the road to Coventry. 

Guy's Cliff house is said to be the place whither 
l\e retired, and where he closed his life as a hermit, 
after he had defeated Colbrand. 

A pit or cell about twelve feet deep, cut in. the 
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rock on which the Gothic building stands^ is shown 
as the place wherein he lived; and visiters are alsp 
shown a rude statue^ in the ancient chapel, cut oiit 
of the rocky eight feet eleven inches in height, as 
being an exact representation of this renowned 
champion*^ 

Sir William Dugdale, in his antiquities of War- 
wickshire, asserts, that in Guy's cell the bones of 
St. Dubritius, the Saxon, were found. I am not 
disposed to scrutinize the truth of these legends, 
nor will I doubt their veracity. As no moral ill 
results from their being told, I will allow others to 
be gratified, as I was, at their recital. ^ 



* The celebrated combat between the English and the 
Danish giant, historians say, took place in the reign of Athel- 
stan, near the city of Winchester. Though the tale is much 
enveloped in fable, yet the << ground work of the history," says 
Mr. Milner, ^ is founded on so many ancient records, and sup- 
ported by innumerable traditions, as likewise by a great num- 
ber of monuments still existing, or that exited until of late, 
that, to reject it,bvours of scepticism.'' Certain monuments 
sdd the tradition on this subject. Thus it is recorded in the 
city of Winchester, that in the north wall of the city, there is 
a turret called Athelstan's chair, from which the king is said 
to have viewed the combat. There was also at olne time a 
representation of the battle in stone, in the wall of the city; 
and at Quy's Cliff, << two statues were shown, one of a very tall 
roan, the other of a little man, in the attitude of fighting/' The 
axe which Colbrand used, was preserved for many years in the 
Cathedral. 
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The Avon at this spot is a deep sluggish stream, 
bordered on one side by fertile meadows, and on tibe 
other by st^ep banks. On one of the most abrupt of 
these, and almost on the verge of the precipice, 
stands the spacious and ekgant Gothic mansion of 
Mr. Greathead. My visit to this romantic and de- 
lightful spot, was less to view its antiquities, or to 
inquire into the circumstances connected with the 
life of Guy, than to see the paintings of Mr. Great* 
head^s son, whp was represented to me as having 
attained a perfection in the art which had given him 
a very high celebrity, and rendered his death a 
national calamity. He died a few years since in 
Italy, in the twenty-third year of his age. Mr. 
Greathead is said to be one of the most accom- 
plished men in Europe, uniting all the accomplish- 
ments of the gentleman, with the acquirements of 
the scholar. He had been the constant companion 
of lus son in his travels, embracing every opportu- 
nity which Europe could furnish of improving his 

« 

talents, and directing his taste to proper subjects; 
when death, that relentless tyrant, who mows down 
all without distinction, and summons with arbitrary 
will whomsoever he pleases, cut short the brilliant 
career of this extraordinary genius, and blasted for 
ever the flattering hopes of his parents and friends. 
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His paintings have passed the ordeal of criticism by 
the first masters; and they have been exhibited at 
Somerset-house in London, where they have been 
equally admired fot their design and execution. 
His portraits are said to be inimitable likenesses; 
and he-finished one of himself, not inferior to any 
other. 

I recognized among many others, the strongly 
marked and expressive countenance of Bonaparte, 
which he had taken from the original in Paris. 

For a copy of an historical piece, taken from 
one in the Louvre, he had been offered five hundred 
guineas. 

In a country where genius is so much fostered, 
and the arts meet with so liberal a patronage, how 
great is the l(»s of such a man! If such were the 
productions of so juvenile an artist, what was not 
to be expected from his pencil at n^turer years, 
when his taste had been improved, his judgment 
strengthened, and his mind more richly and amply 
stored? 

The valuable library of Mr. Greathead occupies 
a distinct and spacious apartment; it is filled with 
several thousand volumes, and a number of natural 
and artificial curiosities. 

Vol. I. 2 1 
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After I had vbited most of the apartments, and 
while some other visiters were doing the same, I 
remained in the library. 

The furniture is suited to . the mansion, and 
evinced the fine taste of the proprietor. 

In the entrance hall my attention was arrested by 
a number of statues in plaster of Paris, but more 
particularly by one of the Venus de Medici; a few 
marble busts of exquisite sculpture, also demanded 
and attracted my notice. 

The grounds attached to this princely abode, are 
disposed in an appropriate style. After spending a 
few hours at this sequestered, beautiful, and highly 
cultivated spot, the present abode of science and of 
taste, and in former days the retreat and burial- 
place of a renp>vned champion, I returned to War- 
wick most highly gratified. 
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LETTER XXI, 

Leave Warwick— Kcnilworth Ruins— Coventry— Peep- 
ing Tom— Arrive in London* 

ON the twenty-fourth of August I left Warwick, 
and I left it with regret, because, as contrasted with 
Birmingham, it has the quiet of a village, with the 
elegance of a city. During my short stay my mind 
was relaxed from the perplexities and tumult of 
business, and I had found in the agreeable family of 
Mr. Parks all the charms of sopial and genteel life. 

Thb gentleman, as I have already observed, is 
the proprietor of a large factory of worsted. He 
enjoys all the happiness which is to be derived from 
an amiable family » the possession of all the comforts 
to be purchased by wealth, and the estimation of 
his fellow citizens. 

A letter of introduction which I had to Mr. Parks, 
procured me a most hospitable reception in his 
house, and while it induced me to prdong my stay 
in Warwick^ it was made more agreeable. Such 
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liberal hospitality, such unaffected kindness, I have 
found in almost every family to which I have been 
introduced, and it stamps an excellence upon the 
character of the people. 

The road to Coventry is wide, firm, and smooth. 
Four miles from this towft, and on the left from 
Warwick, at the small village of Kenil worth, are 
the ruins of a castle and its appendages, which for 
extent, and the evidence of former grandeur, have 
no equal in England. No traveller should pass these 
remains of ancient magnificence and power, with* 
out stopping to view them; yet, like a thousand 
other travellers, I rolled alcHig in the coach almost 
regardless of the interest which they should have 
excited. They produced, however, an anxiety to 
examine them more closely, which I afterwards 
indulged, and shall hereafter speak of. 

The ruins of this castle cover several acres; and, 
with the manor and parks, the circuit, is altogether 
about twenty miles. The earl of Clarendon is now? 
the proprietor of these domains. 

The stately building (of which the crumbling 
walls are now the only reiBains of the sjplendour it 
once possessed) was built in the reign of Henry II. 
by Geoffroy de-Clinton^ chamberlain and treasurer 
to Henry L It, was principally demolished durmg 
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the commotions in the civil wars which devastated 
so much of this portion of the kingdom^ and 
brought so many to the scaffold. 

The tall spires of Coventry soon made their ap* 
pearance, for they are visible at the distance of many 
miles. This place is also in Warwickshire. It is 
badly built, the streets being narrow and dirty; and 
the houses, like those in Shrewsbury^ generally in 
the style of "other days," do not present to the 
eyes of a stranger an interesting appearance, or an 
evidence oi modern taste. 

With l^ichfield) it is the see of a bishop; it is 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and .other officers, 
and it sends two members to parliament. 

It contains about twenty^six thousand inhabitants, 
most o( whom are engaged in the manufacture of 
ribbands, gauzes,- and watches, but principally the 
f(H:mer. Most of the ribbands, however, which are 
sent from Coventry, are made in the neighbour* 
hood, and prepared here for exportation. 

As soon as I had djned, I strolled through the 
irregular and cooliMd streets of this ancient place, 
but observed few objects to arrest my attention, 
except such as merited it from mere antiquity. Be- 
fare I left the ion wheve the coach had stopped, I 
did not forget to make ioquuy for " Peeping Tom," 
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whose curious tale has been transmitted from &ther 
to son, for a long succession of ages, and has often 
amused me in the days of my childhood. I was told 
to look at the upper window of a house a little 
above the court of the inn, and here I beheld the 
representation of this ill-starred wight, cut in wood, 
his head and shoulders projecting from a window, 
with a cocked hat on. 

His story is shortly this: About the middle c^ the 
eleventh century, Leqfric, earl of Mercia, who re- 
built a celebrated convent which the Danes had 
destroyed about the year 1016, became loid of Co- 
ventry; and for some provocation which he had 
received from the inhabitants, he imposed on them 
most exorbitant taxes as a punishment. They vainly 
petitioned the haughty lord to remove their griev- 
ances, but tyrants are always obstinate as they are 
cruel. His wife Godiva, interceded for the pec^le, 
and besought the imperious lord to . remove their 
distresses, which he at last consented to do, under a 
condition, which he did not believe would be com* 
plied with; thb was, that she would ride throu^ the 
town naked. She consented to do so, and performed 
her engagement, after having, en pain of death, 
enjoined the inhabitants not to look out as she 
passed. All obeyed the injunction, except a poor 
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tailor^ who, not being able to restrain his curiosity, 
and venturing to give a single glance at the naked 
beauty as she passed, was instantly struck blind. 
Having fulfiUed the hard condition, she claimed the 
reward, which was immediately granted by his 
giving the city a •charter, exempting it from all 
tdls. In one of the churches there formerly was a 
picture of Leofric and Godiva, with this inscription 
commemorative of the event: 

<< I, Leofric, for love of thee, 
Do make Coventry toll free." 

Formerly an annual procession was formed to 
perpetuate this circumstance; but now, it takes 
place only once in seven years. A female, who per- 
sonifies Godiva, is mounted on a horse in a vesture 
exactly fitted to her body, and of a flesh colour. 
She is preceded and followed by a numerous body 
of citizens, with public officers bearing flags with 
appropriate devices, "^he principal person in this 
strange cavalcade is generally some young woman 
firom Birmingham, who has little regard for decency 
and character, and for a trifling compensation agrees 
to become the distinguished personage. 

Coventry was formerly of much more note than 
it is at the present period, and part of the walls 
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which once encompassed it are still remaining. At 
one time , it contained some magnificent public 
buildings, but most of them have yielded to that 
power which conquers all things. The Cross, which 
was once its pride and its boast, has been demo- 
lished from its being in a state of ruin, and nothing 
remains to point out the spOt, save a single stone« 
St. Mary's Hall, where d^ mayor and aldermen 
assemble, is an ancient building, containing some 
beautiful paintings, and a very fine piece of tapestry. 

Henry VIH., who was arbitrary and capricious, 
and who put down all the monasteries after he had 
renounced the papal authority, in the further grati- 
fication of his revenge, destroyed the cathedral 
which once adorned this city. There is now remain- 
ing of places dedicated to solemn worship, three 
large parish churches in one cemetery. 

From a certain p^rt of the town where I viewed 
these buildings, the spires of each ranged so ex- 
actly, that they appeared as one. That of St. Mi- 
chael's is one hundred and three feet in height, and 
was pronounced by sir Christopher Wren to be a 
master-piece of architecture. It did not appear to 
me, however, to be uncommonly beautiful, or, ex- 
cept from its height, to possess any thing peculiarly 
attractive; but I will not dare to oppose my opinicm 
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to that of the finit architect of his age. No one was 
more qualified to judge correctly of the rules and 
just proportions of that art for which he was so 
deservedly lamed, and for which a grateful country 
has placed his remains in the cathedral of St. Paul, 
which was commenced and finished by him.^ 

There being no regular coach from Birmingham 
to Coventry, by Warwick, I would advise those 
who have a desire to visit the interesting objects in 
the neighbourhood of the latter place, to go from 
thence to Coventry, where they will meet the regu- 
lar line of mail and accommodation coaches for 
London. The distance is but nine miles, the road 
equal peiiiaps to any in the kingdom, and the 
scenery on either side equally fitted to please and 
to interest. The graiA /ruins of Kenil worth are 
about mid- way, two hundred yards from the road 
side, on the left, rearing its lofty and naked walls to 
the sight, silently inviting the traveller to stop and 
view what is left of its former grandeur, and to 



t It is worthy of note that this magnificent buU4iQg9 which 
(with the exception of some decorations) was thirty-five years 
in being completed, was built by one architect, already named; 
one mason^ Mr. I^trong; an(l during this period, one clergy- 
man, Dr. Henrj^ Compton) filled the see. St. Peter's at Rome> 
the model of St Paul's, was one hundred and thirty-five years 

building. 
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make him reject on the wretched state of society 
which forced the erection of such places of strength 
and warfare. 

My business was speedily effected in Coventry, 
where I remained but one night, and having en- 
gaged a seat in the coach for London, I departed 
about six o'clock, p. k. The evening was mild and 
serene; and, that I might have a view of the coun- 
try, I took an outside seat, until darkness obscured 
every object, when I changed it for the inside. I 
was whirled rapidly along a fine road, through 
Dunchurch, Daventry, Towcester, Litde Brick- 
chdl, Dunstable, (famed for its bonnets,) St. Al- 
bans and Barnet, until a little after the awakening 
dawn, I was brought within view of London; having 
rode ninety miles. 

Though situated on elevated ground, the clouds 
of dark smoke which always hover over this im« 
mense metropdis, and give to every object a som- 
bre hue, prevent a satisfactory view at a distance, 
and present a ^confused mass of buildings without 
seeming order or regularity. Numerous spires rear 
their tall points above all the dwellings, declaring 
the magnitude of the place; and yet more elevated, 
the vast dome of St. Paul's is seen in majestic 
grandeur. 
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I passed through the village of Newington, on 
the south side of the Thames; and after the coach 
had rattled over a rough pavement, and passed 
through half a dozen or more streets, it placed me 
in the yard of the Castle and Falcon Inn, Aldersgate 
street, amidst a crowd of wagons, and no smalt 
portion of filth. 



] 
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LETTER XXII. 

London—First Reflections*— General appearance of the 
City— Contrast between the East and West Ends- 
Directions for Strangers— St. Paul's Cathedral— Want 
of Interior Decorations— -Library— -Geometrical Stair 
Case— Whispering Gallery— View from the Balcony 
—Ascent to the Ball. 

THOSE who have viewed society in very de- 
tached portions, who have passed their time in 
villages and small towns, who have even seen the 
most populous of our American cities, or who have 
fancied the magnitude of London; will, upon an 
actual survey, soon be convinced, that any ideas 
they may have formed of it, will be far short of the 
reality. 

Peculiar feelings took possession of my mind on 
my first arrival. Placed amidst a population of nearly 
a million df people, to all of whom I was a stranger, 
I seemed a solitary being, though in the midst of 
an incessant bustle. 

I had negleqted to inquire at what house, or in 
what part of the town to take lodgings; aiid therefore 
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vms compelled to remain, at least for some days, at 
the inn where the coach had put me down. This, 
though pretty well kept, has not many of the com- 
forts aihl none of the elegancies of which other inns 
and coffee-houses boast; and it is situated in a nar- 
row and dark street. It is particularly intended for 
travellers, or ^those who remain generally but a few 
days, and the court is always crowded with wagons 
for the transportation of goods; so that it has not the 
comfort and the cleanliness which are so generally 
characteristic of the private and puUic dwellings of 

the English. 

* 

An anxiotis desire to see something of thid eighth 
wonder of the world, soon hurried me out; and 
being without a guide, I speedily became bewil- 
dered simidst such a labyrinth of streets, lanes, and 
alleys. 

With a little inquiry I found myself at the corner 
of Chiswell street and Finsbury square, the resi- 
dence of Messieurs Reckards, carpet manufacturers, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction. 

Mr. Robert Reckard accompanied me to Hoxton 
Academy, a seminary for the education of indigent 
young men> who are designed for the pulpit. It is 
situated almost at one. of the extremities of London. 

Mr. ^**^ of Savannah^ had, however, been ad* 
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mitted as a student^ but had kft it a few weeks 
before. I was told a gentleman, who was supposed 
to be from the United States, had been inquiring for 
my friend a short time before; and from a descrip- 
tion of his person ccmjectured it to be Dr. ♦***♦, 
who had sailed for Gottehburgh, before I left Savan^* 
nah. I had not heard of his arrival in Engtand, 
though I knew he intended to visit it. Taking a 
hackney coach, and with the aid of a directory, I 
found hi$ residence to be in New Bond street build- 
ings, near Moor Fields, t need not say how much I 
was gratified to meet a friend and countryman amidst 
the wHdemess of London. 

The immense lines of brick walls, extending iii 
all directions, and the number of large villages in* 
eluded in the bills of mortafity, and which are 
considered as appendages to the metropolis, form 
altogether an aggregate, which seem$ to have 
neither boundaries, form, nor regulations. 

In this huge assemUage of houses, there is as 
little beauty as symmetry; and perhaps the tout en* 
semble of London, has le^s of the former than any 
other metropolis of the world. 

The city, propeny so called, or iht eastern part 
of the capital, is principally composed of old build- 
ings, black, ugly and ruinous. Tht streets' along 
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the banks of the Thaoies, are narrow, dark and 
dirty; being the chief residence of seamen, of per- 
sons engaged among the shq>ping, and of lews, of 
whom liiere are a g^at number. 

Progressing towards the western end of the town, 
a different scene is presented. Here the houses ar^ 
built with more neatness, taste, and uniformity; the 
streets are more straight, clean, well paved, and well 
lighted; and there is Ifcss of the bustle and confusion 
of business* Quiet reigns at the court end of the 
town, at the same moment that every thing is in 
motion east of Temple Ban In the city die shops 
are open by eight o'clock; /the streets are all alive; 
the coaches and carts are moving in all directions; 
and every one is pursuing his avocation: but in the 
regiott offa$hiQn^ the servants are scarcely awake 
at the same hour; there is no throng in the streets, 
nor is the sound of coach wheels heard. The con- 
trast is continued to the mode of living, dress, occu- 
pations, and amusements. Considerable jealousy 
exists between the people of the east and west ends 
of London; and while the latter charge their neigh- 
bours with an undue fondness for wealth, and as a 
dull, plodding race; they recriminate <w their more 
fashionable btetfaren, by saying they are idle, luxu- 
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rious, and eflfeminate. There b considerable truth 
in the accusations of both. 

The shops of Westminster present, in general, 
much more splendour than those in the other end 
of the capital; and the interiov of the dwellings in 
the former, exhibit more taste, luxury, and magni- 
ficence. 

It would be equally useless and vain were I to at- 
tempt a description of London; the history of which, 
with its topography, trade, arts, sciences, manufac- 
tures, amusements, curiosities, manners and customs, 
would fill inany volumes, and employ many years. 
A life of no ordinary duration would, indeed, be 
totally insufficient to obtain a coirect knowledge of 
this huge, mis-shapen, and overgrown place. 

Strangers should, on their first arrival, provide 
themselves with a pocket map of the city, which 
may be had at almost any of the stationary and 
print shops. With this guide, an attention to the 
course qf the principal streets, as Cheapsidc, Lud- 
gate Hill, Fleet street, Strand, Charing Cross, Picca- 
dilly, Holborn; with a notice of the situation and 
bearing of some of the public edifices, they will sel- 
dom fail to find their way with tolerable ease in a few 
days. They should studiously avoid making any 
inquiry of passengers in the streets, for it is not 
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only as twenty to one that the question will be 
asked of one who is a stranger like themselves; but 
in the hurry and bustle of a crowd it is unpleasant 
and unsafe to be stopped. 

The shop-keepers are polite and civil, and always 
cheerfully give every information in their power, in, 
a manner which seems characteristic of Englishmen, 
evincing a pleasure to oblige. « 

One of tho first objects which will attract the 
notice of a strlanger is St. Paul's cathedral. The 
splendid description given of it by travellers, in- 
duces us to seek for it; and its elevated dome, seen 
at a great distance^ and from almost every part of 
the city, will lead to the spot. Towering far above 
neighbouring objects, it catches the eye, and im- 
presses the mind with the vastness of a fabric 
which supports such a superstructure. Yet was I 
deceived in the elevation of it, from the immense 
base of the body of the building: and I passed it a 
second and a third time before I^ stopped to view it. 
I almost doubted the^ accounts of travellers. I saw 
an immense mass of stone, with beautiful marble 
pUlars, having Corinthian capitals^ and a huge dome 
rising from the centre. In the height of this, how- 
ever, as also in that of the steeple to the top of the 
cross, I was deceived. If, however, the eyes are 
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permitted to glance at surrounding objects, and a 
comparison be made of the height of the adjacent 
houses, together with that of the neighbouring 
spires, all doubts will vanish, and the beholder will 
be satisfied that the steeple of St. Paul's is much 
more lofty than any other in London. 

Few strangers visit the metropolis without enter« 
ing the cathedral, to view its interior beauty and 
decorations. With a friend who resided in London, 
I made an early visit to this noble pile, and we 
ascended to the ball, a height of three hundred and 
seventy.four feet. 

The first impressions which were made on my 
mind, were not of that peculiar nature which were 
produced on entering the metropolitical church of 
York, whose lengthened aisle of five hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and slender towering pillars, sup- 
porting at such a height the fretted roof, produced 
sensations equally novel, pleasurable, and awful. 

The pavement of the body of the church, as you 
enter, will arrest your attention; it is of^ black and 
white marble slabs, alternately placed-, as far as the 
altar. Around the communion table the fieor is of 
marble, mixed with porphyry. On entering the 
church, I say, the beholder will be struck With its 
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magnitude, and looking upwards to the dome, will 
almost be tempted to exclaim with the American 
savage, " did man make it?" He will, at the same 
time, discover a nakedness of the vast interior, 
which is almost without statues, paintings, altar, or 
any other decoration. So small a portion of this 
edifice is dedicated to worship, and so much of it 
remains unfilled, that a stranger might be induced 
to ask, for what it was intended? Of late, however, 
government seem to have noticed the dolorous 
nakednq^ of the walls, and have ordered statues to 
be erected to men distinguished for their valour, or 
their virtues. Of these they will, I fear, vote too 
many, and they make the honour too common. In 
this way they will soon fill the church as they have 
Westminster Abbey, and the statues of many men 
will be there placed, unknown in history, or perhaps 
mentioned in such a way as scarcely to be recol- 
lected by the writer or the reader. 

I could mention the names of hundreds who merit 
a distinguished place in this great national building, 
who seem to have been forgotten by the govern- 
ment. Thus, who more deserve a monument than 
Ark Wright, Brindsley, and Watt, men who have 
enriched the pation and immortalized themselves, 
by the successful application of genius to the arts? 
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The former especially may be said to have laid the 
foundation for the present national wealth and un- 
rivalled excellence, in the manufacture of cotton; 
and he reared for himself a .monument of glory. 

Bruce, Cook, and Park, who have braved every 
danger in unknown, trackless, and inhospitable 
climes; Jenner, who has disarmed death of one of 
his most powerful weapons; and a host of others, 
distinguished for their public labours and their 
talents, should receive, while tliey would confer 
honour on the nation, by the erection oC« suitable 
monuments. 

A few there are which will command notice, 
especially those of captains Burgess, Faulkner, 
Westcott, and general Dundas; those of the cham- 
pion of literature, Samuel Johnson, the indefatiga- 
ble inquirer into Asiatic history, sir William Jones, 
and that of the revered philanthropist, Howard, will 
call your attention to admire their beauties. But the 
few that have been erected are almost lost in the 
immense space, and they naturally excite a wish in 
the beholder for more. They would be much more 
appropriate decorations than the tattered and dusty 
flags which are suspended in this part of the church 
as ornaments. A place of worship is not fit for the 
emblems of war. These should be placed in a legis- 
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lative hall, A war or naval office, an hospital for sea- 
men or soldiers, or a palace. I was both surprised 
and disgusted to behold this part of the building 
thus disfigured with the trophies of successful va- 
lour; Some of them were taken during the war with 
America, but methinks England should rather hide 
the disgrace which she acquired in this conflict. 
The commencement and prosecution of the contest 
was as dishonourable and inglorious to this power, 
as it was honourable and successful to my own 
country Others were taken by the duke of York at 
Valenciennes, and the remainder by different British 
commanders. 

After leaving the grand aisle of the church, you 
will be conducted to the library, which is less re- 
markable for the number of books it contains, than 
for the antiquity of many of them, and for its cuYi- 
ous inlaid floor of oak, similar to the bed of a bil- 
liard table. A little way from this you will be led to 
the geometrical stair-case, consisting of ninety steps, 
and said to be the most perfect of its kind in the 
kingdom. After viewing these, and stopping for a 
few minutes at the first gallery to look at the pave- 
ment in the aisles of the church, you will be con- 
ducted to the whispering gallery, which. is one hun- 
dred and forty yards in circumference. The most 
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remarkable circumstance attending this circular 
room by that the slightest whisper from a perscm 
applying his mouth to the ~ wall, is distinctly heard 
round half the circumference. Any loud noise, such 
as shutting the door with ccHisiderable force, pro- 
duces a sound like distant thunder, or the roaring 
of a cannon. This is just below the dome, and from 
this qx>t the marble pavement below, and the paint- 
ings in the' inside of the former, by sir James 
Thomhill, will be viewed with most advantage. 
The ingenious artist has taken the princii^ pas- 
sages in St. Paul's life, as the subjects of his pen- 
cil. The paintings have suffered from time. 

The exterior of the building impressed me with 
its size, but former impressicms vanished as I paced 
its long galleries, and mounted successive flights of 
steps. At first I felt some insecurity in ascending 
wooden stair- cases and stages, and surveyed the 
chasm below me, and the seeming danger was occa- 
sionally heightened by the dim light which was 
emitted through the dome. I had ascended Guy's 
Tower at Warwick, and the still xsaoift lofty one of 
die cathedral at York, but in both these there is 
nothing to give the appearance of danger, though 
from the constant winding the limbs ache, and the 
head is made giddy. 
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Leaving the Whispering ig^ry^ there is little 
worthy of being lieen^ until you get to the balcony 
surrounding the .great dome, from which, as it is 
circular, you have an extensive view of the vast 
city below yi^u. The smoke which hangs over die 
dwellings, particularly when the atmo^ere is 
damp, impedes the dght considerably, and renders 
the prospect less extensive and less distinct, from 
this spot I counted sixty^-five steeples. 

Placed so far above the busy haunts of life, men, 
carriages, and horses seem lessened to half dietr 
size; and while I was beholding the va^t. crowds 
that were CCjitinuaUy hurrying past each other in 
ail directions, many and various reflections ru^ed 
upon my n^nd. From this small spot I could at 
once see the splendour of afflueaee roHing along in 
gilded chariots^ or fancy it in palaces which towered 
above the habitations of the humble cit; aiK| the 
wretchedness of others, who ktiew not oo rising 
from their lowly beds, how the necessary wants of 
the day wet-e to be provided for, even to satisfy the 
hungry crayings of half famished children. 

The city of London lay below my feet, and the 
numerous streets of this populous place appeared 
but of half their real width. Indeed the prospect 
from every part of this elevation is very singular. 
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Every thkig has a mimic appearance. The houses, 
carris^s, and people look as if they were viewed 
through a camera obscunu The spectator, elevated 
so far above the bustle of the crowd below, assumes, 
for the moment, an imaginary dignity, and with 
unusual consequence asks of himself, *^ about what 
are those little con^quential animals so eagerly 
engaged?" 

On a clear day, the metropolis and the surround- 
ing country is most distinctly seen from this spot. 
The labour and fatigue of climbing to such a height 
is amply repaid, by the vastness or sublimity of the 
view; for surely that must be called sublime which 
embraces such an extent aqd such a vmety of ob- 
jects. It was on such a day that, after ascending five 
hundred and thirty-four steps, I embraced in the 
view a mass of wealth and population, on both sides 
of the Thames, which can scarcely be conceived. 
London lay like a map before me. The imagination 
was completely occupied by an mcredible mass of 
buildings, to which there seemed to be no bounda- 
ries. On one side was Westminster Abbey, with 
Westminster Hall; on the other the Monument, a 
tall column, erected to perpetuate a most distressing 
calamity, and now threatening destruction to the 
neighbouring dwellings; a little farther off was the 
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Tower with its appendaat buildings; while above 
and below was seen the Thames with its forest of 
masts. Yet more distant lay Hempsted and Hi^« 
gate, on elevated ground; and on the soutili were the 
Surry Hills. 

In eveiy dkection were extensive Ikies of 
houses, which the eyes could scarcely follow, andf 
which rendered it impossible to define the exact 
limits €^ the city. They presented a dull and gloomy 
picture of dark-coloured brick walls, which wM 
.occasionally rdieved by a small spot of green to- 
wards the boundaries of the prospect. I had seen a 
panorama c^ LiondcMi, but the reality bore no re* 
sembl»ice to such a bird^s-eye view, or miniature 
resemblance. The imagination becomes bewildered 
at beholding this little world, with its swarms oS 
animated beings, and the sight is confused from the 
number and diversity of the objects which it is 
forced to embmce. Contemplating on die luxury 
and magnificence, on the penury and distress, in the 
scene before me, I could not avoid exclaiming in 
the language of an elegant writer and amiable man^ 
^^ it was a sight which awed me and made me melan* 
choly. I was looking down upon the habitations of 
a million of human beings; upon the single spot 
whereon wei^ crpwded together more wealth, more 
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gjdendour, more ingenuity, more worldly wisdom, 
and, alas! more worldly blindness, poverty, depra- 
vity, dishonesty, and Wretchedness, . than upon any 
other spot in the whole habitable earth." 

After I had sufficiently gratified my sight from 
this spot, I ascended by several ladders to the ball, 
into which I got with some difficulty, and sat for 
several minutes. If objects appear diminutive from 
the gallery of the dome, they would seem yet more 
so from this very elevated spot; but there is no 
opening from which a view can be had of any part 
of the city. 

The number of steps from the pavement of the 
cathedral to the ball is six hundred and sixteen. 
The diameter of the ball is six feet, and it weighs 
five thousand six hundred pounds. 

Viewed from any of the adjacent streets, it does 
not seem to be larger than a common drum, were it 
circular; and it appears to be but a few feet from 
the cross, though the distance is actually thirty feet. 

Visiters to this stupendous building are told, that 
for three shillings they will be permitted to ascend 
to the ball; yet the expense is not less than five, as 
eflch individual who shows the diffisrents parts ex- 
pects a distinct gratuity. Thus, the man who shows 
the whispering gallery, he who conducts you to the 
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library, the third who accompanies you to the clock 
and great bell, and the fourth, who leads you to the 
ball, expect a separate compensation* This apparent 
system of extortion, if it does not pervade all ranks, 
at least exists in all places where any thing is to be 
exhibited to gratify curiosity. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

London — ^Visit to Richmogid Hill^-New^ P^rk-**Walk to 
Twickenham-^Seat of the Earl of Orford — ^James 
Thomson — His Description of the View from Rich- 
mond Hill. 

> 

I ACCEPTED the offer to join an agreeable 
party to make a visit to Richmond Hill; and sihall 
therefore for a while leave. the smoke of the metro- 
polis, with its eternal din and confasipp. 

We took a boat at Black Friar's bridge, and in a 
few hours we were landed on the green below the 
hill. The distance by water is about eighteen miles, 
but by land not more than nine. To avoid imposi- 
tion or an exorbitant charge, it will be best ^or those 
who visit Richmond this way, to make a bargain 
with the boatmen before setting off. The expense 
for three persons was twelve shillings. 

The morning was overcast, and the appearance 
of the clouds threatened rain; but we had not ad- 
vanced many miles before the clouds were dispersed, 
and the sun shone in full splendour. The course of 
the Thames was serpentine, and on either bank the 
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sceneiy was bemidful. Art and taste seem to have 
combined their utmost skill in giving effect to the 
softer beauties of the landscape. 

Almost innumerable boats of light and elegant 
workmanship covered the bosom of the river; while 
above and below Richmond, and on both sides of 
the river, as well as on the small islands, groups of 
men and women were collected under fine spreading 
oaks, where they partook of refreshments which they 
had brought with them. The sight was equally new 
and pleasing. 

We procured a room with some difficulty at the 
Star and Garter Inn, where we partook of an ex-* 
cellent dinner. 

Richmond itself is a neat and well-built village^ 
situated on the declivity of a hill, rising abruptly 
fi'om the river, and commanding a variety of pros- 
pect, which for richness and beauty has scarcely an 
equal. 

This place received its present name from Henry 
VIL; and from a district in Yorkshire, of which he 
was earl. Other monarchs held their court here; as 
Edward I. and II. Edward III. Henry VIL; and 
queen Elizabeth died here. The beautiful and ex- 
tensive gardens in the vicinity, the property of the 
royal family, are open to visiters in the summer 
season. 
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Being the residence of many wcHthy and distin- 
guished families, it is flourishing; and perhaps no 
spot within the same distance of the metropolis com- 
bines so much to entice' the inhabitants of it to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of rural scenery and rural 
life. 

Ne^ the village is the New Park, in Surrey, so 
called, made in the time of Charles I.; how belong- 
ing to the reigning monarch: it is in circumference 
about eleven miles, and is encompassed by a brick 
wall* 

Immediately on the bank of the Thames there is 
a fine seat of the effeminate and luxurious duke of 
Queensbury; and it occupies part of the site of the 
old palace of Sheen, some parts of which are still 
remaining, and held as the residence of private fa- 
milies. The houses of the duke of Buccleugh and 
lady Diana Beauclerk, are very attractive. 

After we had dined, we crossed the Thames by 
a noUe stone bridge of five arches, and walked 
through meadows which skirt the river, as far as 
Twickenham. 

My readers need not be told that this was once 
the residence of Alexandier Pope, whose favourite 
grotto still remains; but there is little else of the 
buildings left, in which tins celebrated poet dwelt. 
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The elegant villas in this neighbourhood will de- 
servedly attract the notice of all travellers. Genius, 
rank, and learning have so often dwelt here, that its 
bowers may be almost considered as academic, and 
its walks as being devoted to the sciences, muses, 
taste, and elegance. 

It was at Twickenham that he who has been 
stiled the father of experimental philosophy, Francis 
Bacon, baron of Verulam, spent a considerable por- 
tion of the early part of his life in the pursuit of 
studies, which have given an immortality to his 
genius and learning. It has, at different periods, 
been the favourite abode of men distinguished for 
learning, and character and some of the choicest 
works of genius have originated within the limits of 
Twickenham^i bowers. Amidst the beautiful re- 
treats of this favourite spot, the rural and quiet 
abodes of statesmen and literati, that of the late earl 
of Orford is distinguished for the number, variety, 
and elegance of its embellishments. 

The Thames is here very narrow: we crossed it 
in a small boat; and passed through verdant fields 
to Richmond Hill, (properly so called,) from which 
there opens to the view a scene of unrivalled 
splendour. 

Villages, green fields, meadows, extensive groves, 
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broad spreading oaks, viUas, spires, and dbtant hills, 
all occupy the sight at once; and combine to form a 
picture which a Poussin would have delighted to 
delineate; but even his pencil would have &iled to 
do justice to it. 

The picturesque beauties of nature have formed 
an union with art in the completion of a landscape^ 
of which I have no where seen its equal; one on 
which the eye delights to dwell and the mind to 
feast The charms of this delightful spot have been 
celebrated by poets, nor have their vivid imagina- 
tions " run riot" in their descriptions. Here, at a 
house in Kew-Foot lane, lived James Thomson: 
here he wrote his Seasons; and it was to this place 
he alludes in his Spring, when he says: — 

Say, shall we ascend 
Thy hill, delightful Sheen? Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape: now the raptured eye. 
Exulting swift, to huge Augusta send; 
Now to the sister hills that skirt her i^ain. 
To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view, 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 
There let the feasted eye unwearied stray: 
Luxurious, there, rove through the pendent woods, 
That nodding hang o'er Harrington's retreat; 
And slopbg thence to Ham's embowering walks, 
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Here let us trace the matchless vale of Thames, 

Fair-winding up to where the muses haunt 

In Twitnam's bowers; to royal Hampton's pile, 

To Claremont's terraced height, and Esher's groves, 

Bj the soft windings of the silent Mole. 

Enchanting vale! beyond whate'er the muse 

Has of Achaia or Hesperia sujig! 

O vale of bliss! O softly swelling hills! 

On which the power of cultivation lies, 

And joys to see the wonder of his toil. 

Heav'ns! what a goodly prospect spreads around^ 

Of hills, and dales, and wood, and lawns, and spires,; . 

And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays.* 

The last rays of the setting sun shed a mild lustre 
over the verdant hills and meadows; and the ap- 
proach of night admonished us to depart. From 
Richmond we walked through Kew Park, and cross- 
ing the Thames, we took seats about the close of 
day, in a coach for London. 

* This illustrious bard, who has equally immortalized Rich- 
mond and himself, has his remains interred at the west end of 
the north aisle of Richmond church. No stranger should 
neglect to visit the house which Tfaonson once adorned. 
In the garden his favourite seat yet remains, as also the table 
on which .he was wont to write. He died in 1^48. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

London— Kew Gardens-— Carleton House— Mr. Pear- 
son— Dr. Jones-— Eau Medicinale — Literary Men- 
Martha Osbom-— Greenwich Hospital, and description 
of it— Antiquity of the Village of Greenwich— Black 
Heath-— Return to London. 

TH£ late hour we passed through Kew Park, 
prevented a visit to the gardens; which are said to 
be laid out in the first style, and decorated with a 
number of picturesque objects, principally by sir 
William Chambers* 

For extent, beauty, and variety, and for the mag- 
nitude of the collection, perhaps it has not its equal 
in the world, except it be the Jardin des Plants in 
Paris. 

Kew House, now an occasional residence of the 
king, was once the property of Samuel Molineux, 
secretary to George IL 

The old palace is small, and that which has been 
lately built in the Gothic style, has not much the. 
appearance of one. With the garden, it forms aa 
interesting object for strangers* 
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The hackney coach in which I had taken a seat 
at Kew bridge, placed me down in Piccadilly, which 
' may be enumerated among the liandsomest streets 
of the metropolis. I passed by Carleton House, the 
residence of the prinee of Wales, and sufficiently 
magnificent for the heir apparent. After a long waOty 
I reached my lodgings without molestation, at a 
pretty late hour. ' 

A letter of introduction from Mr. Hey, of Leeds» 
to Mr. Pearson, of Golden Square, lately a lec^rer 
in St. Bartholomew's hospital, furnished me with 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with this 
distinguished surgeon. At my second visit, among 
other matters which became the subject of conver- 
sation, he informed me that the practice first adopted 
by Mr. Hime, of removing strictures in the urethra 
by caustic, was losing its reputation, from the many 
instances which had occurred of its melancholy and 
dangerous effects, particularly in the production of 
abscesses, and fistulas in perinaeo. «Mr. Pearson ob« 
served, that he never made use of itf apd that he had 
rarely seen a case of stricture, \^ich would not 
yield to the proper application of the coifjllnon or 
metallic bougie. He doubted whether surgery had 
been much improved since the days of Ambrose 
Par^; and he unequivocally declared it as his opinion, 
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that the celebrated Scarpa was the best surgeon in 
Europe, both as an operator, and his knowledge of 
surgery as a science. 

Mr. Pearson expressed a high opinion of the 
talents of my countryman, Dr. Philip S. Physic, of 
Philadelphia. 

During my stay in Leeds, I had perused a small 
'tvork which had just been published, on the effects 
of the £au Medicinalc de Husson, by Edward God- 
den Jones, M.D.of London. This. medicine, having 
been found to possess singular and very active pro- 
perties in the cure of the gout, had obtained a very 
high character. The style of the publication, with 
the apparent candour and modesty with which the 
author expresses his opinions, and the number of 
cases he has enumerated of its success, were sufB- 
cient to produce a confidence in the work and the 
medicine itself. Without the aid and formality of 
an introductory letter, I waited on Dr. Jones, at his 
residence in Piccadilly. The object of my visit was 
to obtain morp dbrrect information of this surprising 
remedy. He deAared, that from the best information 
he had procured, the success of the Eau Medicinale 
was almost universal. He had never known a single 
case of regular or pure idiopathic gout, which had 
not been much relieved or entirely cured by it. Dr. 
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Jones bad no knowledge of its composition, nor was 
it known to any but the proprietor, Mr. Chardron, of 
Paris. In speaking of the Eau Medicinale with Mr. 
Pearson, he observed that the effects produced by 
it In the gout were singularly successful; and he 
confessed* he was equally unable to ascertain its 
composition, or to explain its modus operandi. 

The reputation this medicine obtained in England 
as. well as on the continent, produced a correspondent 
demand and sale. On applying to the onltf agent for 
the proprietor; and who resided in St. James' street, 
he informed me that little more than three months 
before he had received nearly eleven thousand 
vials of it, and that he had not more than fifty re- 
maining.* 

* Unfriendiy and opposed as I always was to the adminis* 
tration of arcana or nostrums, while I was engaged in the 
practice of medicine, the strong evidence of the active pro- 
perties of the Eau Medicinale, induced me to hazard a trial 
of it; and I therefore took the first opportunity of giving it to 
a person, who for more than twenty years had been afflicted 
with the gout. A single bottle, containing three tea-spoons- 
ful, given at two doses on two successive evenings, entirely 
removed a most violent attack in three days. Other cases 
have Qome within my notice of similar success. Several com- 
munications from correspondents in England, have stated that 
this powerful remedy continued to support its credit. Various 
have been the conjectures on the composition of this medi. 
cine, all of which are perhaps equally remote from the truth. 
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It will be in plaefe here to notice the remark made 
by an American on the politeness and affability of 
literary men in England; and truth compels me to 
concur with him on its correctness. My pursuits 
were different from those which led Mr. Silliman to 
the houses and clubs of the literati, and which in- 
troduced him to some of the most distinguished 
men in the circle of science; but accident in some 
cases, and business in others, has made me ac* 
quainted with a few who are well known to the 
world of letters; and in no instance has any cir- 
cumstance occurred, to alter my opinion on the 
subject. 

Martha Osbom must not be forgotten, although 
in prison. It afforded me sincere gratification to 
receive a communication from a friend in Birming- 
ham, soon after my arrival in London, accompanied 

The following recipe has been made public in England, which 
a correspondent in Leeds has communicated to me since my 
return, and which is worthy of attention. 

Take of the Tincture of White (lellebore} one drachm. 

Vinous Tincture of Opium, half a drachm. Mix. 

Those who are desirous of more particular information on 
this subject, are referred to the intelligent and modest work 
of Dr. Jones. He was liberal in his communications to me, 
and his behaviour strengthened the fitvourable sentiments I 
had entertained of the politeness and affaUlity of Engliahmen, 
in the lugher walks of life. 
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with several certificates of respectable persdns, of 
her general good character. 

With the certificates was a letter from Martha 
Osbom to her sister in Birmingham, written a few 
days before her trial, expressed in most penitent 
language for the crime she had committed, and ex- 
pressive of unfeigned sorrow for the disgrace she 
was about to bring on the memories of her deceased 
parents, and a brother and sister who lived in Bir- 
mingham. 

I immediately waited on Mr. Rough, at his 
house, *No. 24, Bedford Row; who, with an alacrity 
which confirmed my opinion of his humanity, ac* 
companied me to the house of Baron Grose, the 
judge who presided on the trial of Martha Osbom. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the poor girl that he 
was not at home, for he had that day left London to 
join his fiimily at the Isle of Wight. Disappointed ii^ 
seeing the venerable judge, I gave all the papers to 
Mr. Rough, who next day waited on Mr. Secretary 
Ryder. The result of the conference was, that all 
the papers relative to the case of the unfortunate 
victim to stem justice, with such remarks as I should 
think proper to make, should be sent to the judge. 
On receiving this information, I dispatched the 
packet by mail. The issue will be hereafter de- 
tailed. 
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I spent a most agreeaUe day with*Mr. Thomas 
Kinder, of the house of John and Thomas Kinder^ of 
London. I joined him at his office near the Royal 
Exchange, and had a most delightful walk over 
green fields, on the bank of the New River» to his 
house at Newington. With a charming family I 
spent a most agreeable day, and in the evening I 
returned to the city. 

Mr. Kinder is a near relative of Dr. Aiken, so 
well known in the world of letters; who>' with his 
^ster, Mrs. Barbauld, resided next door. Their 
absence deprived me of the pleasure of an iotroduc* 
tion to them. 

London became familiar to me in a few days; and 
I was able to transact business in the various parts 
of this intricate and immense place, without much 
difficulty, though not without great labour. The 
determination I had fixed of effi^ting the primary 
object of my visit to England, with little aid from 
others, I did not relinquish in this capital; and be- 
sides the saving of expense, it afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of sooner becoming acquainted with all the 
intricacies of the place, and acquiring information of 
most essential importance. 

By a little attention and observation, I was soon 
taught to make* my way from place to place, and to 
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find out the nearest course by narrow courts, lanes 
and alleys. 

Among the various and interesting dbjeds iii the 
vicinity of London, which will command the ilotice 
of the traveller, is Greenwich Hospital, on the bank 
of the Thames, six miles below the city. With ah 
American friend I made ^ ^isit to it. At an early 
hour we took a boat at the Tower, and passing 
through a forest of shipping, we arrived iii time to 
partake of an excellent breakfast at the village. The 
hospital presents a noble front as you approach it 
by water. It is but a few rods from the bank of the 
river. Here it stands proudly pre-eminent for beau* 
ty^ size, and grandeur. No painting or engraving I 
have seen, conveys to the mind any adequate idea 
of this noble structure. To form any just conception 
of it, it must be seen, and when seen it must afford 
pleasure; for what can be more gratifying than to 
behold a building which will bear a comparison 
with any other of the kind in the world, or which 
is indeed superior; erected by the munificence of the 
government, for the accommodation and residence 
of men who have become old, infirm, and disabled in 
the service of their country? Those who have thus 
'grown old, and whose poverty has increased with 
their years, are not made dependants on the con- 
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munity for a scanty pittance, obliged to assume the 
wretched state of wanderers, or compelled to gain a 
miserable support by begging from door to door. 
Here an asylum is secured for their declining years; 
and here every thing is provided that is necessary 
for their comfort, and to make them pass the rem- 
nant of their days in quipt and happiness. This is, 
indeed, but national gratitude, and a just reward for 
the useful services of men in their country's cause. 
In visiting this structure, the first object which 
cbmmands the attention is the form, extent, and 
architecture of the whole exterior front, which 
looks towards the Thames. It consists of four grand 
buildings, which form an entire and most beautiful 
plan, especially when viewed from the river. The 
two buildings which are next to the river are sepa- 
rated by a terrace eight hundred and sixty-five feet 
in length, having a grand area between them, two 
hundred and seventv-three feet wide. In the centre 
is a statue of George II. The southern portions of 
this grand edifice are separated by a square one 
hundred and fifteen feet wide. Sir Christopher 
Wren designed the latter, and the former are from 
the best designs of Inigo Jones. A rich variety is 
presented by a front view of the building, and be- 
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ing built of Portland stone, its beauty is thereby 
very considerably heightened. 

Beyond the buildings, in the rear, is Greenwich 

^ » 

Park, and here, on the summit of a hill, is the Ob- 
servator}% 

The visiter will inamediately observe one very 
important advantage which arises from t{ie tasteful 
arrangements of the buildings which form Green- 
wich Hospital. Being open on every side, it is weU 
ventilated. 

After having admired the exterior of the hospi- 
tal, you will pass into the building on the west of 
the area, which is called King William's. Under 
the roof of this is the great hall, or as it is usually 
called, the Painted Hall, into which you enter by a 
very fine vestibule, receiving light from the dome 
of the building. 

Ascending a large flight of steps, you enter the 
saloon or grand hall, where a variety of interesting 
objects will immediately arrest the attention* The 
excellent proportions of this room will be noticed 
as a very prominent beauty; it is one hundred and 
six feet long, thirty-six feet wide, and fifty feet 
high. On either side is a range of Corinthian pilas- 
ters, resting on a basement, and supporting a highly 
embellished entablature. On the north side of the 
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fpom, opposite to the windows, are recesscB, in 
which are painted allegorical figues of HospitalitaS) 
iMagnanimitas, Libenditas, Misericwdia^ Genero- 
aita$, Bonitasy Benigiiitas, Humanitas. The eyes 
will soon be attracted to the ceiling, which is painted 
la a superb style, and with the most vivid c(^urs« 
7%e figures of King WUliam and Queen Mary, the 
founders oi the college, will be particularly pointed 
out In the decoration of this part of ^he hall» the 
principal artist was sir James Thomhill. It wiU 
e?ccite the astonishment of the beholder, and with 
the other decorations, will produce mingled emor 
tiow of respect and veneration for the talents of the 
artists who were employed in the finishing of this 
i^uperb chamber. In the further part of this room, 
which is here elevated a few steps, I saw the funeral 
car of lord Nelson. The body of this great naval 
hero, who immortalized his own name by the splen- 
dour of hb achievements, and gave to the enemies 
9f hh country such convincing proofs Of the then 
yupremacy of the British navy, — whose name alone 
was 9 terror and carried victory in its sound, lay 
6ere in state for several days before it was deposited 
in St. Paul's cathedral.^ 

• Amon^ the memorable events of Greenwich Hospital, 
that of the landing of the body of admiral Nebon is recorded 
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After the visiter has sufficiently admired the 
curious beauties of this haU» he will be conducted 
to the chapely a small) but admirably neat room, 

in ft late publication. It was brought to Eni^landf and being 
decreed a public funeraly was ordered to be laid in state in the 
hall of Greenwich Hospital, where, during three days, t)ie 
fifth, sixth, and serenth of January, the view of his hanoared 
bier brought forth the heartfelt sigh from an immense multi- 
tude of his countrymen. On the eighth, the body was con- 
veyed, in a solemn procession by water, to the Admiralty, pre* 
paratory to its interment in St. Paul's cathedral, where, on 
the following day, it was deposited, with every solemnity and 
attention in the power of a grateful nation to bestow. Several 
princes of the blood roya), the, chief officers of state, and a 
great number of prelates, nobility, naval officers, Sec. accom- 
panied the procession from the Admiralty, together with a 
military force of nearly eight thousand men. The remains of 
the immortal Nelson himself were carried to the cathedral in 
a splendid funeral car, which was afterwards deposited by the 
lord chamberlain (the earl of Dartmouth) in Greenwich Hos* 
pital, there to remain as a permanent memorial of the grati- 
tude a generous nation is ever willing to show to those heroes 
who have fallen gloriously in its native service. 

The admirers of exalted talents or exalted bravery, will 
read with satbfaction the following appropriate and concise 
remarks on the character of admiral Nelson: 

" Thus has died, and thus has been buried, with the tears 
of a nation, over the bier of their benefactor, a man as truly 
our own, as truly formed in the characteristic mould of British 
virtue, as has ever dignified the most golden page of our days 
of glory: a roan whose courage was a principle and not a pas- 
sion; an element which, cherished by natural honour, informed 
and animated his prudence, and thus, by a rare union of judg- 
ment and resolute enterprise, rendered it equal to the perils 
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with a curious stone pavement of most excellent 
workmanship. The superb scriptural paintings over 
the altar table, are by Mr. Benjamin. West, an 
American, who has been for a long time distin- 
guished for the masterly execution of his pieces, 
the boldness of his designs, and for his patient and 
unwearied Industry. The pews in this chapel are of 
mahogany; separate ones are allotted for the gover- 
nors of the hospital, and distinct seats or benches 
are assigned for the boys and boatswains. Near the 
entrance door, which is of mahogany, are four beau- 
tiful pillars of Italian marble,, most highly finished. 



of the times: a man whose exalted merit was only equalled by 
his retreating simplicity; a simplicity so without any visible 
promise, any external appearance of the mighty soul within, 
that the hero was unknown until seen in his acts, and then, by 
his unequalled modesty, seemed known as such to all, but 
unknown to himself. And if any thing be yet wanting to com- 
plete the full measure of that excellence with which the best 
of our poets have ever arrayed that fond image of their imagi- 
nation, a perfect EngUth hero^ he had it; for, with a piety equal 
to his valour, considering himself in his best successes as an 
humble instrument of his God, he imputed the whole of his 
success to the protecting hand of Providence, and that Provi- 
dence, in return, remembering him in the day of peril, and in 
the hour of death, allotted him a death in victory, and an eter- 
nal name amongst the brave defenders of their country." 

Lord Nelson, at the time of his death, was in his forty-se- 
venth year, and the number of years was equal to the number 
of the ships of the line he captured from the enemy. 
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They are eleven feet high, and cost each one thou- 
sand pounds, if our conductor was correct. The 
columns which support the organ gallery are of 
marble fluted, and fifteen feet in height, of the Ionic 
order. No part of this, room is more worthy of no- 
tice than the communion table and the ornaments 
attached to it. It is of black marble, semi-oval in 
figure, and nearly eight feet long. The ascent to it 
is by three steps of black marble, with a beautiful 
ornamented railing. Six cherubims support the 
table. The genius of West again appears, by his 
painting over the altar, of the escape of St. Paul 
from shipwreck, in the island of Malta. 

Other decorations and ornaments will command 
notice. They are almost profuse; but being designed 
by taste and executed with skill and judgment, we 
should forbear censuring, especially when we are 
told that Stuart was the architect. 

The Council Room^ which is in King Charles's 
buildings is worthy of the visiter's notice, for it con- 
tains some excellent paintings.' 

No part of this superb and extensive establish- 
ment afforded me more pleasure in the inspection, 
than the wards or bed-rooms, in which there is a 
combination of neatness, cleanliness, convenience, 
and comfort. They are designated by the name of 
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some celebrated vessel of war, which is painted in 
large tetters over the door. Each seaman has a 
separate apartment for his lodging, and the whole 
are arrai^d on one side, leaving a spacious place 
where they may walk and associate together. 

The bed-rooms are <^en and closed at top, at 
will, by* means of hinges, which permits one half of 
the cover to be ndsed for the admission of air, when 
the door is shot. Tlmre are sixty-three wards, and 
two thousand four hundred and forty-eight beds, in 
the four principal buildings, designated by King 
Charles's, Queen Anne's, Kin^ William's, and 
Queen Mary's. The whole form what is properly 
called Greenwich Hospital. There are in King 
Charfcs's building, three hundred and thirty-two 
beds; in King William's, five hundred and £%- 
nine; in Queen Anne's, four hundred and thirty, 
seven; and in Queen Mary's, one thousand one 
hundred and twenty. 

The kitchen and dining-rootns are not the least 
interesting parts of this splendid pile which a stran- 
ger will desire to see. He will observe an admirable 
union of system with ccmvenient arrangement, while 
plenty unites with economy, and the strictest order 
and decorum combine with the greatest neatness, to 
make the whole a most pleasing sight. The food 
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is varied every day, and is of the most wholesome 
kind- 
After having seen every part of this edifice to 
which strangers can have admission, we strolled into 
the Park, the walk^ of which are pleasantly varied. 
Large flocks of deer were feeding and sporting 
^mong the trees; many of them were very different 
in their appeanmce from tho^e which are seen in 
the woods of America. Neariy in the centre of the 
Park, on the summit of an abrupt ascent, stands the 
Observatory, the view from which is extensive, 
beautiful, and grand. The astronomer royal has 
this delightful residence, and at the time of my visit, 
it was occupied by Dr. Maskeline. 

From the highest point of Shooter's Hill, for so 
this eminence is called, I was gratified with a sight 
of one of the most beautiful landscapes; and I shall 
be excused for inserting a few lines from a poem 
lately published by a scholar at Greenwich, descrip- 
tive of this distinguished place: 

<< Seel Shooter's Hill, who rears his brow on high. 
With sudden transport fills the admiring eye, . 
Where Sevemdrog's proud battlements proclaim 
A James's valour, and his country's fame. 
From this proud steep, with woods and villas crown'd, 
New prospects rise the immense horizon round. 

Vol. I. 2 P 
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some celebrated vessel (rf* war, which is psdnted in 
hrge tetters aver the door. Each seaman has a 
separate apartment for his lodging, and the whote 
are arranged on one side, leaving a spacious place 
where they may walk and s^sociate together. 

The bed-rooms are open and closed at top, at 
will, by means of hinges, which permits one half of 
the cover to be raised for the admission of air, when 
the door is dint. There are sixty-three wards, and 
two thousand four hundred and forty-eight beds, in 
the foiur principal buildings, designated by King 
Charles's, Queen Anne% King William's, and 
Queen Mary's. The whole form what is properly 
called Greenwich Hospital. There are In Kkig 
Charles's building, three hundred and thirty-two 
beds; in King William's, five hundred and fifQr- 
nine; in Queen Anne's, four hundred and thirty- 
seven; and in Queen Mary's, one thousand one 
hundred and twenty. 

The kitchen and dining-rodtns are not the least 
interesting parts of this splendid pile which a stran- 
ger will desire to see. He will observe an admirable 
union of system with ccMivenient arrangement, while 
plenty unites with economy, and the strictest order 
and decorum combine with the greatest neatness, to 
make the whole a most pleasing sight. The food 
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IS varied every day, and is of the most wholesome 
kind. 

After having seen every part of this edifice to 
which strangers can have admission, we strolled into 
the Park, the walks of which are pleasantly varied. 
Large flocks of deer were feeding and sporting 
^mong the trees; many of them were very different 
in their appearance from thoi^e which are seen in 
the woods of America. Nearly in the centre of the 
Park, on the summit of an abrupt ascent, stands the 
Observatory, the view from which is extensive, 
beautiful, and grand. The astronomer royal has 
this delightful residence, and at the time of my visit, 
it was occupied by Dr. Maskeline. 

From the highest point of Shooter's Hill, for so 
this eminence is called, I was gratified with a sight 
of one of the most beautiful landscapes; and I shall 
be excused for inserting a few lines from a poem 
lately published by a scholar at Greenwich, descrip- 
tive of this distinguished place: 

<< Seel Shooter's Hill, who rears his brow on high, 
With sudden transport fills the admiring eye, 
Where Sevemdrog's proud battlements proclaim 
A James's valour, and his country's fame. 
From this proud steep, with woods and villas crown'd, 
New prospects rise the immense horizon round. 
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The village of Greenwich, now so famed fiir its 
ho6|ntal, was once the residence of royalty, and 
traces of it are to be found as early as the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. In 1483, 
Henry VI. granted the manor of Greenwich to his 
uncle, Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, who proba- 
bly began the park which is now so extensive and 
so beautifuL Henry VIL very much enlarged the 
palace, and fiequendy resided in it; and here Henry 
VUI. was bom« That festive mirth wUch distin- 
guished the court in his reign, was principally in* 
dulged at this spot. Queen Mary and Queen EUiza- 
beth were both bom at Greenwich, and the latter 
frequently held her court here; but ance the days 
of Charles IL who began to rebuild the palace in a 
style of the most expensive magnificence, it has not 
been the habitations of kings and queens; for in the 
next reign it became a royal hospital* 

The pleasures afforded by a view of Greenwich 
would be enhanced to the visiter, if he would extend 
his visit to Black-Heath, which is contiguous to the 
grounds of the hospital. Being elevated, It affords 
some fine prospects, and it is enriched by a number 
of beautiful villas, distinguished by all that taste, 
neatness, and elegance, so common, and which I 
might almost with justice say^ is peculiar to this 
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country. One of them (West Combe House) was 
once the residence of Lavinia Fulton, the celebrated 
Polly Peachum, whom the Duke of Bolton took 
from the stage, and made his wife. 

My object not being to describe every thing I saw, 
even if time and opportunity had permitted me, I 
must here close my account of Greenwich and its 
noble environs. I left them with impressions which 
will never be effaced, and hurried back to London, 
being, with my companion, engaged to dine with 
Colonel Tattnall, formerly a citizen of Georgia. 

Forgetting, for a moment, the extent of tlie me- 
tropolis, and the point most convenient to our 
lodgings, we took a coach which put us down at 
Charing Cross, nearly three miles from them. 

Believing it would be most pleasant to walk, and 
that my knowledge of the town qualified me for a 
guide, I led the way, but took a course directly 
opposite to the one I should have taken. An ap- 
proach to Hyde Park Corner, convinced me of my 
error. 
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LETTER XXV. 

London— Rag Fair— Book Store of Lackington, Alien, 
and Co.— Westminster Abbey— ^Reflections arising 
from a View of the Busts and Statues— Monument«r-*» 
Disgraceful Inscription on it— -Vauxhall Gardens- 
West India Docks— -Occasional visit to Chiswick— 
Anecdote-— Safety of London— Remarks on the con- 
dition of the Higher and Lower Classes. 

FROM the quiet and pleasant village of Greenwich 
I shall once more bring you into the noise and filth 

« 

of the metropolis; and here I must necessarily detain 
you awhile: not that I shall complete any thing like 
a picture of* this huge collection of smoke coloured 
buildings, or even finish the outlines; but, I will 
take a hasty survey of a few prominent points which 
almost force themselves into the way of every 
stranger. 

Strolling from street to street one day, I suddenly 
found myself in the midst of a multitude of filthy 
and ill-looking people, who seemed to be princi- 
pally Jews; and who were busily engaged in buying 
and selling old clothes. I stopped awhile, and upon 
inquiry ascertained it to be Rag Fair. 
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It is a celebrated market for vending old clothes, 
which are principally cdlected by Jews throughout 
the metropolis; and who may be seen and heard at 
every hour, and in every lane and alley, crying out 
with a hoarse and disagreeable guttural sound, ^* old 
clothes, old clothes." 

Curiosity led me to take a peep at the famed book 
store of Lackington, Allen and Co., in Finsbury 
Square. It is of huge dimensions, admirably con- 
trived for the convenient display of an immense 
number of books in every department of literature; 
and remarkable for the collection, being rather of 
rare than of elegant editions. 

Amidst the vast variety of interesting objects, or 
among the great number of public buildings, which 
will command the notice of the stranger, none will 
do it more forcibly or more deservedly than West- 
minster Abbey. It was undergoing a repair when I 
saw it. None can view it witl^ indifference; and it 
must be admired by every visiter, equally for the 
style of its architecture, its size, and the monuments 
which fill it. 

This immense pile, like almost every other I have 
cursorily mentioned, has been much more accu- 
rately described than I can venture to do, from the 
very hasty view I took of it. The mind becomes 
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peculiarly interested, and novel sensations arc exci- 
ted from the variety and antiquity of the subjects 
which present themselves. Yet, with exquisite work- 
manship, and much grandeur of design, it does not 
possess the magnificence of York Minster; nor did 
a view of the former excite those peculiar and 
reverential feelings, such as were involuntarily exci- 
ted when I surveyed the great extent of the east and 
west susle of the Minster, and elevated my exjes to 
the vast arch which seemed as it were lifted in air^ 
and supported without a base. With the exception 
of the stone carvkig in Henry VII. 's chapel, the in- 
terior finishing is not equal to that of the Minster* 
The skreen in the latter will bear a comparison with 
any of the kind in the Abbey. The man of taste, 
and the man of learning; the virtuoso, and the mere 
inquirer after curiosities, will be more gratified with 
an examination of the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, than any thing which will be furnished by 
the style, magnificence, or antique appearance of the 
structure itself. 

These statues have been erected to perpetuate the 
memory of men who have distinguished themselves 
for their learning, virtues, and public services. To 
such characters is this venerable pile now princi- 
pally dedicated* With the remains of poets, histo- 
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lianS) warriors, and statesmen, and with the btrsts 
and monutnente of such men, are its "vaults and its 
aisles fiHed. While here their remains are moulder- 
ing, the inscriptions on the lifeless marble proclaim 
their nierits and achievements, and a grateful coun- 
try cherishes their remembrance with a fond attach- 
ment. 

The desire of posthumous feme, an anxiety to 
live in the recollection of posterity, has stimulated 
thousands to perform great and wonderfUl actions. 
This stimulus is much more powerful in its influ- 
ence, and infinitely more meritorious, than a wish 
for an ephemeral eclat^ or for the accumulation of 
Wealth. 

Between individuals and thejir country, there 
subsists a strong and mutual obligation. The latter 
has a right to demand the services of its citizens, 
and they, on the contrary^ have a fair claim on their 
govehiment for fall remuneration. Is pecuniary 
reward always a compensation for' great sacrifices? 
Will the man whose breast glows with the highest 
sense of honour, voluntarily place it with his life in 
great jeopardy, for riches alonef Is it this which 
urges soldiers and sailors to brave the fury of 
^storms and tempests, the dangeris of battles and 
sieges? Is' this sordid principle the stimulus of ac* 

ToL. L 2 Q 
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tion with the statesman, who places his character 
before the tribunal of the public? No: something 
less perishable prompts them to acts of valour and 
deeds of patriotism. Washington, the immortal 
saviour of his country's freedom, fought not for 
wealth, nor yet for a fame which would perish with 
his mortal part. For what have the bright assem- 
blage of the American worthies laboured in their 
country's weal? For its good and their fame. For 
what has the noble catalogue of English generals and 
English admirals fought? To secure their country's 
peace, to increase its power, and to perpetuate their 
own fame to succeeding ages. Was it not for these 
objects that Warren fell an early martyr in the 
cause of liberty, that Montgomery expired before 
Quebec, and that Mercer died in the field of battle? 
Was it not for these, I say, that Wolfe parted with 
his god-like spirit on Quebec's rugged shores; that 
Abercrombie fell (a noble instance of valour) on the 
plains of Alexandria; that Nelson terminated a glo- 
rious life, in victory, at Trafalgar; and that sir John 
Moore fell a lamented, a much4amented victim, at 
Corunna? Say not that these, and hundreds like 
them, have braved the da^^gers of the battle, an4 
the inclemencies of all climates for sordid gain. Do 
not thus stigmatize their memories. Let it not ht 
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asserted with base jealousy or malicious envy, that 
with such a motive the illustrious Howard shone 
pre-eminent in acts of benevolence; and passed a 
large portion of his life in prisons and in dungeons. 
Lastly, wiH any individual hazard the invidious 
assertion, that aught but the love of country, the 
hope of honour, and the hope of fame, influenced 
the youthful Wadsworth, Somers, and Israel, to 
yield their lives, a willing and a glorious sacrifice, 
before the walls of Tripoli? Men who perform great 
actions should be well rewarded; and this should 
not merely consist in bestowing wealth and ephe- 
meral honours; nor is it enough that such men will 
be known to posterity by. their works. Monuments 
and other posthumous tokens of great respect, have 
much influence in society; they rouse the torpid 
spirit, and stimulate men to go and do likewise, 
that they also may be honoured in the same way. 

With impressions like these I entered the walls 
of Westminster Abbey, and traversed its aisles with 
an increased interest. I felt myself suddenly trans- 
lated to the company of worthies; and that I was 
in the midst of men who had filled the most distin- 
guished stations in the theatre of the world, of men 
who had been estimable for their virtues and ad* 
mired for their talents. On either side I beheld the 
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representations of men i^bo had connnanded ^he 
attention of applauding senates, and of others who 
had conducted the fleets and amaes of Britain to 
conquest and to glwy. Here were the 8(mlptured 
emblems of her poets, histwians, statesmen, and 
warriors. In the society of so many worthies, the 
soul is elevated to deeds of greatness; and mot^e 
than ever an unusual venerati<H) for virtue and for 
fame, seized upon my soul. But while I was behold* 
ing the lifeless forms of de|)arted greatness; whife I 
was stalking amidst the shades of kings, prelates, 
wA men renowned for deeds of virtue and of vuloor, 
I still remembered that all these were mouldering 
to decay: it was forced upon my mind, that while I 
was ruminating on the various scenes which had 
filled tlie lives of distingukhed men, and which had 
given them a claim to a station in the sacred repo- 
sitory of real or imaginary greatness, ev^i these 
firm pillars of marble and of brass were submitting 
to the ffite of all matter. My thoughts carried me 
Still farther: whUe I would have traced the actions 
of some of the worthies from the cradle to the 
tomb, that by the inevitable effects of time, even 
the solid walls which enclosed so much of departed 
IprindeuTy would finally be Idst amidst the general 
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vnneck tJ£ tISL subkinaiy things, and be the distin^- 
gimbe^ monuments of its own final decay.^ 

Amidst the variety of interesting objects which 
fill the interior of this Tenerable pile, ud among so 
m»iy exceUent bpccimens t£ sculf^ure, it is diffi* 
cult, from a hast^ i4ew, to say which are most 
beautiful, or which most worthy of admiration. 
The imagio^on becomes bewildered, and the mind 
confused, with tiie various objects which seem 
equally to command and to merit notice. 

I well recotlkct the monuments of WoUe and 
Abercrombie, as particularly beautiful for their 
workmasyship and ^sigii. The ibn»er was erected 
by parliament, and represents the hero at the too* 
ment of victory, with one hand on the fiaital wound^ 
and fsdling into the arms of a grenadier, who endea* 
vours to support him. On the front, in alto relief, 
is represented in brass, the landing of the troops on 
the rocky shores of the St. Lawrence, while scrnie 
i^e climbing the Meep ascent*! 

* See Note X* at the end of the volume. 

t Among many distinguished and eminent persons who 
have been interred at Greenwich Hospital, and for whom 
there are no memorials in either of the churches attached to 
that building, is major general James Wolfe. He was killed 
at Quebec in 1759, and was buried near his fatheri lieutenant 
(CDcral Edward Welfcy in November following. 
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But I must not aim to be particular where so 
many objects press equally on the notice. A singte 
visit serves rather to create confusion than order in 
the mind's arrangement; it will neither fit him to 
mention the objects he will see, nor enable him td 
describe them. This has been frequently and mi* 
nutely done. 

The admirers of the late lord Nelson will feel 
an increased glow of gratitude for his meritorious 
services, on seeing his excellent likeness in wax, 
clothed in part of the same. garments he wore at the 
time he received the fatal wound. A pin at the top 
of the shoulder shows the point at which the un- 
erring bullet entered. 

In the centre of one of the cross aisles lie the 
itiftai^s of two gfeat rival statesmen. The initials 
of one, C. J. F., points to the spot where his body 
rests; but, if I recollect right, there is nothing on 
the slab which covers the other. My guide told me 
that William Pitt was there entombed, and need I 
say that within three feet of him lay the body of 
Charles James Fox! Cotemporary in greatness, 
emulous in fame, alike commanding by their elo- 
quence the attention of the senate, and both per* 
haps equally zealous for their country's honour and 
prosperity, they now. equally rest from their la* 
hours, and are equally honoured by the i\ation. 
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I was informed it was the intention of govern- 
ment to erect something to their memories more 
splendid than the plain slabs which cover their 
mouldering bodies. Their talents and their labours 
will give them immortality among the learned and 
the wise; but whether they will be enrolled by their 
virtues among the illustrious good, I will leave to 
such historians as Gilford and Parr, or to those 
whose intimate acquaintance with their actions and 
thoughts will best qualify them to judge of their 
intrinsic excellence, and of those motives which 
prompted them to act, or of the ambitious views 
which bounded their actions. The enlightened his- 
torians of their country will not permit the names 
of Pitt and Fox to be forgotten amidst the thou- 
sands who have merely lived and died; the)i^ vfHY 
aid, with the imperishable monuments of their own 
works, in perpetuating the remembrance of their 
public labours, and enrol their names in the long 
catalogue of the statesmen who are distinguished 
in the civil and political history of Great Britain. 

After examining the interior of the Abbey, the 
visiter, if he chooses, will be conducted to the sum- 
mit of one of the towers, from which he can have 
a better prospect of London than can be had from 
the Monument, or the dome of St. Paul's cathedral. 
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The former, it has been observed) is the noblest 
modem column in the world, and in pcnnt of eleva- 
tion it is even greater than the justljr celebrated 
pillars of Trajan and Antoninus. The latter was one 
hundred and seventy-two feet and a half high, and 
twelve feet three inches in diameter at the base; 
and that of Trajan was one hundred and forty-seven 
feet high. The column of London is of Portland 
stone; was begun in 1671, by sir Christopher 
Wren, and finished by him in 1677; it is two hun* 
^dred and two feet high, and fifteen feet in diameter 
at the base. For several years it has considerably 
reclined, and endangers the safety of many of the 
contiguous buildings. 

> This fine pillar, it will be recollected, was raised 
hf order of parliament to preserve the recollection 
of the devastating fire of London, which laid so 
great a part of it in ashes. It is a pity that a pillar 
so beautiful in its proportions and structure, so 
grand, so harmonious, and so towering, should be 
disfigured by so disgraceful an inscription, so dis- 
honourable an aspersion on a numerous and respect- 
able part of the people of England, who are bound 
down by the trammels^ civil and ecclesiastical 
law, deprived of some of the best privileges of 
Englishmen, ^\4iose repeated efforts for emancipsr* 
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tion have been hitherto successfully opposed by the 
strong arm of power, but who the lovers of equal 
right$ most fondly hope will finally triumph over 
opposition, and have that rank in the scale of soci- 
ety which is their due, as citizens of a government 
which they are equally obligated to support and 
defend with their fortunes and their lives. The 
inscription to which I allude is in these words: 

"This pillar was set up in perpetual remem- 
brance of the most dreadful burning of this protes- 
tant city, begun and carried on by the treachery and 
Spalice of the popish faction, in the beginning of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1666, in order 
to the carrying on their horrid plot for extirpating 
the protestant religion, and old English liberty^^and 
introducing popery and slavery.*' ^ » . , 

M 

These unworthy and illiberal aspersions are yet 
suffered to remain on the monument, a proof of the 
weakness, if not also of the wickedness' of the 
authority which placed them there. They were 
erased soon after the accession of the duke of York 
to the throne, but were re[^ced after the revolution. 

While I was in London, a Jew threw himself 
over the iron balcony that encompasses the cone, 
and as it will be supposed, he fell a lifeless body on 
the pavement below; a victim of despair, weakness, 
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wickedness, or insanity. It was said he was wealthy 
and had a family. 

During my stay in the metropolis of Great Bri- 
tain, I had not an opportunity of partaking of ttie 
performances in Drury-Lane or Covent Garden 
theatres. Both these celebrated places of fashionable 
amusement were closed, as is usual in the sum- 
mer season, when those who " lead the ton" arc 
absent at watering-places, and other summer re- 
treats. 

While they are shut, Vauxhall Gardens are open- 
ed for summer amusement, and thitlier I went wi|||| 
a small party. They form the principal resort of this 
gay city, and for several years they have attained a 
celebrity for beauty and variety, which renders theni 
the ipost distinguished of the kind in England. They 
are situated on the south side of Lambeth, about a 
mile and a half from London. In extent, beauty, 
decorations, and natural scenery, they exceeded 
what my imagination had conceived, or my fancy 
had depicted. They reminded me of fairy scenes, 
as described by writers of romance and novels; and 
are admirably fitted to seize the fanqy or captivate 
the senses. The extensive and varied walks through 
trees and shrubbery, the vast profusion of coloured 
lamps arranged in an endless and agreeable diver- 
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sity of figures, the light and fanciful orchestra, the 
various rooms for the. accommodation of the comr 
pany, and fitted up in the most appropriate style, 
the crowd pf people sauntering alone and in groups, 
in all directions, while some of both sexes are danc- 
ing to the sound of instrumental music from an 
excellent band, altogether form a scene which 
mutt communicate delight even to, the most fasti- 
dious. Refreshments are furnished in small apart- 
ments, at a moderate expense, and agreeable to a 
bill of fare, to which the prices are annexed. 
^ The ringing of a bell at ten o'clock, announced 
to the visiters that something was to be exhibited. 
I saw the company running in crowds, and I has- 
tened with the rest towards the place. It was a 
beautiful landscape in perspective, in whiclk hill 
and dale were agreeably diversified; a miller's house 
and a water mill were alsp exhibited; but that 
which niost forcibly strikes the senses, is a repre- 
sentation of a waterfall. The whole is effected by 
machinery, with lights properly arranged and care- 
fully concealed. 

So numerous are the descriptions of this place, 
that it is unnecessary to be more minute. Gravel 
walks, pavilions, hedges, piazzas, statues, paintings. 
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tnusic^ mirth, and gaiety, form a scene well fitted 
to captivate the senses^ and to excite admiration. 

In noticing the environs of London, I would lead 
the visiter to the West* India Docks on the Isle of 
Dogs, They have been erected at an expense of 
more than half a million of pounds sterling, ^md in 
their present state they are highly worthy of a visit: 
they form one of the most splendid curiosities of 
British commerce* They are exclusively intended 
for the West- India trade, and all the vessels in that 
branch of commerce are compelled to load and un- 
load at them* The northern dock, where vessels un- 
load, covers a space of thirty acres, and will accom- 
modate three hundred vessels. The other and smaller 
dock, which contains about twenty-four acres, is 
solely intended for vessels to receive cargoes. Ware- 
houses of immense size surround the docks. 

The port of London derives incalculable benefits 
from the West* India trade being confined to these 
docks, for as the vessels generally arrive in fleets^ 
they arc secure from the damage and confusion 
which commonly results from the immense crawd 
in the Thames. An inconvenience results from re- 
moving the trade to such a distance from the city; 
but this is more than counterbalanced by the secu- 
rity which is given to the vessels- It permits the 
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overgrown commerce of the metropolis to be con- 
ducted with more ease^ convenience and despatch. 

« 

At Chiswick, on the bank of the Thames, I some- 
times soilght an asylum from the noise and confu- 
sion of London. My letters introduced me to the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Levett, (wha resided here J the 
young and beautiful widow of a gentleman who. 
died in Georgia, in 1808. He had left his widow 
and two infant daughters in London; and after the 
melancholy tidings reached her, she sought a retreat 
with her respectable mother, Mrs. Wright, and her 
amiable sister, Miss Charlotte Wright, at the little 
village just mentioned. In this charming company I 
embraced every opportunity of spending a few 
hours. When tired of the noise of the city, I would 
visit this agreeable family, and I always met mth a 
cordial and a kind reception. It will be for a long 
tinie to me a source of pleasure to reflect on the 
means which introduced me to the acquaintance of 
those females; and no period of my stay in England 
will be remembered with more fond delight than 
those hours I spent at Chbwick. 
. I cannot avoid noting an occurrence that took 
place after I had passed the day at Chiswick. Miss 
Wright had accompanied me with one of the little 
daughters of Mr9. Levett, up Chiswick lane into 
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the main road from Windsor to London. Here I in- 
tended to take the first empty hackney coach I saw; 
but being engaged in conversation I permitted them 
to pass one afiter another, until night came, and I 
found myself on the high road, eight miles from my 
lodgings. It was very dark, but I did not apprehend 
any danger; for in my various walks through the 
city at almost all hours of the night, I was in no in- 
stance mdested or insulted. I felt as much security 
as if I were in the midst of a hamlet. I walked on 
aloWly, and having reached Leicester square a sud- 
den and violent shower compelled me to increase 
my speed, and having reached the Strand, I saw a 
hackney-coach. I made a momentary stop, when I 
was addressed by a voice from within it, " do you 
want a coach?" I replied "yes;" and a man jumped 
from behind it, opened the door, and I took my 
seat« There were two women and 9 young man 
seated in it. The former I very soon discovered to 
be common prostitutes, who were going to the Hay 
Market Tlvatre, and were desirous I should accom- 
pany them. I bade- the coachman drive to my lodg- 
ing in Aldersgate street, after he had put them down. 
They alighted at the Theatre, and I proceeded to 
the inn. Having arrived Within a hundred yards of 
it, the coach was obliged to stop from having met 
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with another, and there was no rbofai to pass. I got 
out and proposed walking home* Upon tendering 
the legal fare to the coachman, which was two shil- 
lings, he refused it, and demanded four shillings. 
This I positivifly objected to give him; and upon 
expostulating on the unreasonableness of his de- 
mand, he told me I y^ must pay for the hdies who 
were in die coach,'' and observed one of them told 
him ^*the gentleman in the coach will pay for us." 
Irritated at this remark, and believing he intended 
a fraud, I determined to reject the fellow's demand; 
and after again oflfering to pay the fare for myself, I 
was about to proceed on, when he stopped me. I 
raised my cane to strike him, but at that moment I 
recollected that personal revenge in this way would 
be immediately cognizable by the law, and pru- 
dence bade me forbear. The noise had collected th6 
people from the neighbourhood, and atnong them 
the constable of the ward; demanding the cause of 
the noise, I tdd him; and he advised me to make 
the coachman drive me to the inn door, or other- 
wise he would say I intended to leave him without 
paying his fare; when there he directed me to take 
the number of his coach, lliis advice I followed^ 
and I related to the master of the inii the whole of 
the circumstances, sind what I deemed an imposi- 

/ 
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tion. He pushed the coachman from the door, and 
advised me not to pay him any thing. Believing 
him entitled hy[kw to two shillings, I paid him that 
sum. 

This adventure was of service to me: first, it re- 
minded me that I had no right to get into a coach 
that was previously occupied: secondly, by remain- 
ing in the coach after the other passengers were dis- 
charged, I« became liable for the whole amount of 
the fare: thirdly, it convinced me that the police of 
London is as well regulated as any city perhaps can 
be, which has within its limits nearly a million of 
people. Personal injuries dare not be inflicted with 
impunity; and unlike what was the state of the peo- 
ple in France before the late revolution, individual 
rights, so far at least as they regard exemption from 
violence and assault, are most carefully preserved 
and protected. 

It is a circumstance well worthy c^ note that this 
overgrown place is so well governed, solely by the 
invisible agency of the laws, which preserves such 
an immense mass of people in unity, without the 
aid of the soldier's ba^v^net, or the despot's sceptre. 
By them, order and harmony is diffused, and the 
gigandc mass is governed aM regulated. So far as 
my oMm experien^ ,exl6nd3> I can say that I have 
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passed tiirough various streets in the metropolis^ 
alone, and at all hours of the night, and in no in«- 
stance was I ever molested or insulted. Wc are apt 
to unite the idea of continual personal datiger in an 
association with the huge and heterogeneous mass 
of the people; and when we reflect on the luxury 
and voluptuousness which abounds in one class of 
the^ community, and compare this with the depra- 
vity, wretchedpess and poverty of an immense mul- 
titude, it is a subject not less of surprise than of 
curious speculation, to ascertain the means which 
prevent the latter from making encroachments on 
the former. On the one side are' beheld gaiety, 
splendour, and the extravagance of "^wealth; while 
on the other, squalid wretchedness, and the utmost 
degradation of poverty, are presented on all sides, 
and in every street. Is it not then a singular and in- 
teresting fact, that where there is so much volup- 
tuousness with so much depravity, opposed by so 
great a portion of extreme penury, that more fre- 
quent, dangerous and violent attempts are nbt made 
by the victims of the latter to lessen the enjoyments 
of the former, and produce a more equable distribu- 
tion of pleasure and wealth? 

Though it is not possible for human wisdom 
to devise a code of laws to prevent petty thefts, in 
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such a place as London, which is without walls and 
without gates; yet, perhaps, no city in the world of 
similar magnitude can boast of so great an exemp- 
tion from enormous violations of the laws. The 
high- way robberies and murders that formerly were 
so frequent on the great roads leading to the city, 
have diminished; and the footpads that were wont to 
infest Hounslow and Bagshot heaths, now seldom 
molest the peaceable traveller. I do not mean, how- 
ever to controvert the political and moral axioms 
that much vice prevails in all large towns; that the 
larger the worse; and that London, as being the 
largest, presents more objects of vice and more of 
distress. Various modes for the supply of the ordi- 
nary wants of life are here resorted to, which arc 
unknown and unthought of in other places, and 
which are unnecessary where there is a less divi- 
sion of labour, and a more equal distribution of pro- 
perty. In a population of more than 800,000 souls, 
an immense number are doomed to disgusting 
employments from day to day to secure the most 
scanty means for a wretched existence. In a com- 
parison with the large towns of the United States, 
how vast is the disproportion of mendicants! how 
seldom is the passenger in the streets of the former 
stopped by the urgent solicitations of the wretched 
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pauper! But in London, ^specially, the number of 
objects who throng the streets, and in a tone of the 
most humble supplication, ask passengers for a 
penny, or a half- penny, .is disgraceful to the com- 
munity of which they are members. They ask for 
a pittance, which, poor as it is, perhaps is required 
to supply the cravings of a half famished child. 
And who would deny this small boon? who is there 
that possesses so little of the ^^ milk of human kind* 
ness," as to refuse an aid so easily afforded? "Be 
charitable to the poor and to the needy," is an injunc- 
tion which all should remember. Riches are unsta- 
ble things; and he, who to-day/ is wallowing ia 
luxuries, and in the possession of thousands, may, 
to-morrow, want that aid which he has indignantly 
refused to the poor mendicant. Spurn not from your 
door the wretched victim of poverty and distress, 
for to him who is kind, shall kindness also be shown. 
The proper use of riches is to purchase the conve- 
niencies and the comforts of life, and to diffuse 
blessings where the stern decrees of fate have de- 
nied them. 

What a noble employment of money is this? 
How enviable is the state of that man, who, whilst 
he provides amply for the wants and cares of those 
to whom duty and affection oblige him to attend. 
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still looks around with an inquisitive compassion 
for. objects of distress, that he may distribute bless- 
ings and supply their wants! On the contrary, how 
despicable is the condition. of him who hoards his 
ill-gotten wealth, and thinks of self alonel What 
consoling reflections will sooth the pangs of disease, 
and support the mind in the agonies of disease, of 
ftttn who has been a friend to the poor and the dis-^ 
tressed; and again, what will be the feelings of the 
wretch whose sordid soul has never allowed him to 
perform one generous act! The state of the one is 
truly enviable and to be coveted, while that of the 
other ispitiable and to be detested. 
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NOTE I. Page 16. 

A GERMAN who spent several years in England, has 
observed, <* that no better proof need be alleged of the good 
nature of the English, than their deportment on all public 
occasions. One is astonished to observe compassion, benevo- 
lence, generosity, and, in one word, all the social virtues 
carried to so high a degree of perfection^ among the lowest of 
the people. If a stranger loses his way, and happens to ask 
for any particular street or house, the first person whom he 
meets will point out his road, and even accompany him, 
w;ithout the hope of any recompense: no one ever expeii^ 
enced a refusal." . 

I have had frequent occasion to verify the truth of the 
above remarks: one instance I will select from many others. 
At Rochdale I quit the stage in which I had taken a seat for 
Manchester, as I wished to visit Buiy, distant five miles; 
and there being no public conveyance, I walked to the village 
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after night. When I entered the place, it was extremely dark^ 
and I knew not who kept the only inn there; and meeting 
a soldier^ he not only directed me the way^ but accom- 
JMtnied me to the door. The distance he had to return was 
considerable. 
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NOTE II. Page 50. 

IT is admitted that the manufactures of England are the 
basis of her trade and opulence; and it is equally evident, that 
even the very abundant supply of crude materials which she 
haS) would not) without the former, be sufficient for her sup- 
port. From an estimate made a few years since of the net 
product of the manufactures, the following result appeared: 
That the total amount was 63,606,000 pounds sterling, and 
the population which they supported, 1,585,000. The woollen 
manufacture was computed to yield 15,500,000/. leather, 
10,500,000/.; iron, tin, and lead, 10,000,000/.; and cotton, 
9,500,000/. The latter has greatly increased. Such an im- 
mense sum could not and v^ould not be realized, but for the 
numerous and almost incredible variety of machinery which 
has been and is constantly inventing for saving and facilitating 
labour. Workmanship is thus brought to perfection, and 
labour is made both cheap and easy. The powers of descrip- 
tion would be baffled were I to attempt to delineate some of 
the machines; fof many of them are so complex and so curi- 
ous, that the pencil and the graver would almost fail in a 
correct delineation. They are pleasing monuments (as merely 
regards the induatry and ingenuity of a people) of national 
genius, and the sources of an abundant and overflowing 
wealth. But as if great riches were necessarily the causes of 
great evils, the increase of the manufactures has tended to 
increase the sum of human wretchedness and depravity. 

Vol. I. 2 T 
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This is almost proverbial in all the manufecturing towns; 

« 

and the number of the dissolute and the profligate is nearly 
incredible. I am wandering from the subject. 

Such has been the increase of the manufacture of cotton, 
that mills and machinery for this purpose are dispersed all 
over the kingdom; but Manchester may be considered as the 
emporium of this important business, a9 London is that of 
general trade. Before the genius' of Arkwrigbt burst forth in 
the invention and perfection of his celebrated machine, the 
cotton trade was of very minor importance in the scale; but 
such is its wonderful powers, that by the influence of one 
great wheel, set in motion by water or steam, a thousand 
others are made to revolve; and four thousand threads are 
spun in a manner incredibly expeditious, and of extraordinary 
fineness. The subsequent invention of Jennies had such an 
effect in expediting labour, that the products have experi- 
enced a proportional reduction in price, while the sale has 
been increased. 

Curiosity and the course of business led me into a number 
of the cotton factories, where. While I g^zed with wonder at 
the complicated, machinery, and had my ears almost stunned 
y^ith the noise of wheels and spindlesi reflections crowded on 
my mind at beholding in one apartment, hundreds of both 
sexes and of all ages, employed from morn till night; and in 
winter a considerable part also of the latter. I admired the 
extreme dexterity of the fingers of the little boys and girls; 
but I lamented the necessity which confined them to such 
employments at so tender an age. Such, thought I, is the 
consequence of an overgrown population; the exorbitant price 
of land; the disproportion of riches; the distinctions of rank; 
and the increase of luxury; and with exultation I turned my 
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eyes to my own country; where, blessed with an abundant 
and fertile soil,— with a diversity of it and of climate, fitting^ 
it for almost every product, and containing within its bowels 
, all the useful minerals; where land is cheap and easily ob- 
tained; where there are no lordly distinctions of rank; and 
where there is a government founded on the basis of rational 
liberty, securing to the people every just right, and all the 
blessings of freedom. But my mind dwelt on the moral in- 
fluence and physical effects, which resulted from confining so 
many persons, at sedentary employments, in close rooms, 
with the indiscriminate mixture of the sexes; and my feelings 
were highly interested for the' little children who were so 
constantly confined, and deprived of all their juvenile amuse- 
ments. This, said I, is contrary to nature, and stern necessity 
put in a plea. The nation is made wealthy, commerce is ex- 
tended, and a few^rowricb; but hundreds and thousands are 
brought up in wretchedness and ignorance, and die in pover- 
ty. Yes, from this polluted source, wealth fl6ws into the 
kingdom in an abundant stream; but unlike a river which 
divides and subdivides into numerous branches, fertilizing 
and enriching as it passes along, it does not distribute itself 
equally through the community. The pleasures of a few are 
increased; towns and cities flourish; the elegancies of life are 

• 

multiplied; but still the mass of human misery is the same. 
The splendour and the gaiety of one leave to the hundred a vast 
disproportion of misery; and the latter, with similar capaci- 
ties for enjoyment, drag out a life, marked only by want, 
ignorance and depravity. This is among the effects of a 
reduction and division of labour, and a reduction also in its 
price, while the price of all the essentials of life has remained 
nearly the same. Hence, the number of paupers has, it is 
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said) not lessened, but increased; and work-houses, infirma- 
ries, and poor-houses, have been niulliplied. And, as if crimes 
were the necessary product of poverty, the prisons, it is as- 
serted, have been more filled, as the manufacturing system 
has been more extended. This, then, is a prolific source of 
great evils; and to this, with all its importance, we must at- 
tribute a lamentable proportion of misery. 

The children in the cotton and other factories, it is true, 
are emfiioyed and aufi/iorted; their parents are relieved from a 
charge, which, in many instances, they find it difficult to 
bear; and they are in some measure prevented from trespass- 
ing on the public; but they are obliged to . work frpm five in 
the morning until six in the evening, half an hour being 
allowed for breakfast, and one hour for dinner; and this is 
the round from year to year. Receiving no instruction, and 
herded in such numbers, their depravity keeps pace with 
their ignorance, and their physical nature suffers with their 
moral and intellectual. The females are equally so with the 
males; and such is the ignorance with which they are brought 
up in these nurseries of disease and immoralities, that many 
of the former, when they marry, have almost as little know- 
ledge of domestic management as an African or Esquimaux. 

It is not denied that the morals of these people are mon- 
strously depravedj or, indeed, that in general, they are almost 
without a moral character. Religion they know only by its 
name: they know not its principles. Under such circum- 
stances they are as profligate as can be imagined; — the men 
intemperate, and the women wanton. Let the ale-houses at 
night and on Sunday prove the former, and the streets after 
dark the latter. 

I will admit that the wages of some of the workmen with 
small families, are sufficient, with economy, to allow them to 
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save something for a time of need; but few, very few do this: 
and whence this general improvidence, this inattention to 
future wants?* I answer, the manner of education which 
keeps the person in ignorance, and renders him incapable of 
reasoning and reflecting, added to the nature of a government 
which creates distinctions, and places a large proportion of 
the people so far below the level of mediocrity, weakens, 
while it debases their minds. Men should at least have an 
ideal dignity of character; they should feel themselves of im- 
portance in society, if they would attain any of its honourable 
distinctions, and not be content to remain ignoble, because 
they cannot boast an illustrious train of ancestry. 

• The picture which I have -hastily taken of the state of 
those employed in the great manufactories, is not too much 
coloured; it is a just delineation. At a period when they are 
most fitted for it, the children grow up without instruction, 
and they are deprived of the juvenile amusements which 
equally contribute to their health and their delight. Igno- 
rance, with the force of example constantly before them, and 
the want of a check upon the natural propensities of the mind, 
gradually destroys or deadens the moral faculty; the want of 
due exercise, added to close confinement in an atmosphere 
rendered impure by mineral and vegetable particles, saps the 
foundation of the best constitution. I might, close these re- 

^ A late writer has said, that every labourer with a family^ in England, is 
a pauper; that a man with a wife and four children, cannot, from his labour, 
provide them and himself with a sufficiency o^ food, not merely to gratify 
the cravings of hunger, but to maintain life with comfort With such, com- 
fort is a situation scarcely understood — ^not known. How enviable is the 
condition of the former dass in my own country! We should sympathize 
with the miseries and the distresses of thf^ manufacturing poor of England, 
and we should pray to have our country exempt from such hot-beds of de- 
pravity and physical evils! Americans! take warning! 
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marks in the words of a celebrated writer, and say* <* how 
many live to grow up without decency, without comfort, and 
without hope; without morals, without religion, and without 
shame; and bring forth slaves like themselves to tread in the 
same path of misery." 

With such a picture before you, do you wish, Americans, 
to establish extensive manufactures? No: let England pride 
herself upon her ingenuity; let her boast of her ardzans, and 
of her being the workshop for all Europe,. and for the United 
States. Leave to her these things; and as. she claima vnth 
bwnbaatj the lordship of the ocean^ let her also claim, without 
envi/y the first rank in the scale of artists; let her enjoy the 
satisfaction of making pins and needles, and knives and but* 

« 

tons, of locks and cloths, and a thousand other things, for 
half the world; let wealth rush in torrents upon her; but let 
it be recollected, that with all this, there is a concomitant 
portion of evil which spreads with pestiferous influence 
through the community. 

It is a melancholy fact, that the greatest portion of the 
labouring manufacturers of England, are wretchedly poor; 
and such is the nature of the laws, preventing emigration, 
and such the state of society, that they generally remain ab- 
ject, ignorant, servile, and dependent. It is the interest of 
their lordly masters, and it is their general conduct, to keep 
them poor; this interest overbalances humanity, and a desire 
which they should feel to see their fellpw-creatures rising a 
few more grades above the condition of brutes. Their state of 
poverty dooms them to continual labour, and in many of their 
employments they constantly inhale an impure atmosphere, 
thus adding disease to their abject state; a state, as I before 
remarked, which so. debases their minds, as to preclude the 
hope of rising one step higher in the scale of society. In such 
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all order of things^ man loses his native dignitjr; he is seem- 
inglj content to remaio in the condition in which- his ances- 
tors were placed^ and succeeding generations share no better 
fkte. 

The evils I have faintly poiirtrayed are generally admitted 
to exist) but it is not so easy to devise a remedy for their 
removal. Under existing circumstances it would be scarcely 
practicable. The surplus population)* and the disproportion of 
wealth and power, are such as to keep those poor who are 
already so. Distinctions have been created in society, which 
are deemed easential to the spirit of the government; and the 
poor artizan who is destined to trudge from year to year, to 
work day siter day, and night after night, has his energies 
cramped, and does not obtain the just pride, habits, and feel* 
ings of those Vho, \}y inheritance, o]> by fortuitous circum- 
stances, are somewlmt more elevated in society. 

The warm advocates Ibr the establishment of extennve 
manufactures in my own country, place the^ evils which are 
the atjtendants of si^ in rAt«, far in the back ground, and 
contend that the peculiar and favourable state of society, the 
popular nature of the government, the freedom of conscience 
in religtous matters, the facility of acquiring landed property, 
the high price of labotn*, and the scattered population, are 
invincible obstacles to the reduction of any part of the com- 
munity to the servile condition of the thousands who, in 
England, ^ 

— — — " Ply the sickly trade." 



* I say sarplus population, because thousands of acres of land now laid 
out in parka, or devoted to the purposes of pleasure, and lying -waste, would, 
if judloiousiy divided, furnish support to tens of thousands of inhabitants; 
thus the price of bread would be diminished, and the poor would seldom 
complain of scarcity. 
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There is both truth and reason in such arguments; but I 
will still insist, that, ivith a few exceptions, we should be cau- 
tious in laying the foundation of future ills, by taking our citi- 
zens from the plough, and placing them at the loom and 
shuttle. The labours of the field give health to the body and 
cheerfulness to the mind. They invigorate and animate the 
whole frame, and give a serenity to the countenance, which 
is a stranger in the crowded and filthy apartments of great 
manufactories. I deprecate the evils of which they are the 
prolific origin, and I would rather see my countrymen culti-« 
vators of the soil and enterprising mariners, than occupied in 
manufactures which are less favourable to the increase of 
intellect, to the promotion of morality, to the security of 
health, and the productbn of a hardy people; and I will add, 
less favourable for securing that just pride of character which 
a free people should possess, and upon which their inde- 
pendence as a nation so essentially depends. 

From every view of the subject I would say, let us leave 
to the proud little isle of the ocean, ^ the boast of supplying 
all Europe with her wares; let us leave to theae lords of the 
seof the distinction of which they are so tenacious, that of 
being the white slaves of the rest of the world, and doing 
for it all its dirty work. The poor must be kept miserably 
poor, or such a state of things could not continue. There 
must be laws to regulate their wages, not by the nature of 
their work, but by the pleasure of their masters; laws to pre- 
vent their removal from one place to another within the king- 
dom, and to prohibit their emigration out of it. They would 
not be crowded in hot task*houses by day, and herded together 
in damp cellars at night; they would not toil in unwholesome 
employments from sunrise till sunset, whole days, and whole 
days and quarters, for with twelve hours' labour the avidity 
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of trade is not satisfied; they would not sweat night and day, 
keeping up this laue fierennia of the devil) before furnaces 
which are never suffered to cool, and breathing in vapours 
Ivhich inevitably produce disease and death; the poor would 
never do these things unless they were miserably poor, un- 
less they were in that state of abject poverty which precludes 
instruction, and by destroying all hope for the future, re- 
duces man, like the brutes, to seek for nothing beyond the 
gratification of present wants." 

The evils so glowingly delineated by the ingenious writer 
of the above paragraph, cannot be easily, if at all, obviated, 
and therefore it is of importance to prevent their extension 
to other countries; but if manufactures must be established in 
the United States, let it not be done under the unwholsome, 
immoral, and slavish system which governs them in Europe* 
The substitution of a more liberal policy, and the more gene- 
•ral diffusion of the common branches of education, would, 
for those who are doomed to work in manufactories, be a 
shidd against the monstrous immoral practices which stsdn 
the characters of a great proportion of the individuals who 
pass their lives in the extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments of Great Britain, herded together like brutes, igno- 
rant, careless, and profligate. 

This picture, I repeat, is not exaggerated, and I can testify 
to the truth ot it, especially as it regards Manchester. Its 
numerous and extensive factories ai*e sources of wealth to 
the proprietors, and at a distance^ present a pleasing appear- 
ance, but on a nearer view the aspect changes. They are 
subservient to commerce, and flourish with it; but when con- 
ducted as they are in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and 
some other towns in England, they become prolific sources 
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of pestilencci and hot-beds of immoralities, which render the 
subjects thereof fit only to be the slaves of a tyrant. 

A modern writer of distinguished rank in literature, who 
has in his various publications equally indulged in the wild* 
ness of fancy and the portraiture of truth, has, in a late visit 
to Birmingham, made the following remarks, which, though 
they are somewhat high-coloured, present a faithful picture 
of that place. 

<< I have seen much, and more than foreigners are usually 
permitted to see, but it has been too much to remember, or to 
comprehend satisfactorily. I am still giddy, dizzied with the 
hammering of presses, the clatter of engines, and the whirl- 
ing'of wheels; my head aches with the multi]^city of infer- 
nal noises, and my eyes with the lig;ht of infernal fires; I may 
add, my heart also, at the sight of so many human beings 
employed in infernal occupations, and looking as if they were 
never destined for any thing better. Our earth was designed 
to be a seminary for young angels, but the devil has certainly 
fixed on this spot for his own nursery-garden and hot-house. 

'^ You must forgive me if I do not attempt to describe pro- 
cesses which I saw too cursorily, and with too little pleasure 
to understand. A sick stomach will not digest the food that 
may be forced down it, and the intellect is as little able to 
assimilate that for which it has no aptitude. 

<( When we look at gold, we do not think of the pom* slaves 
who dug it from the caverns of the earth; but I shall never 
think of the wealth of England, without remembering that I 
have been in the mines. Not that the labourers repine at their 
lot; it is not the least evil of the system, that they are per- 
fectly well satisfied to be poisoned soul and body. Foresight 
is not a human instinct; the more unwholesome the employ- 
ment, the higher of course are the wages paid to the work- 
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men; and incredible as it may seem, a trifling addition to their 
weekly pay makes these short-sighted wretches contend for 
work which they certainly know will, in a few years, produce 
disease and death, or cripple them for the remainder of their 
existence. 

«< I cannot pretend to say, what is the consumption here of 
the two-legged beasts of labour; commerce sends in no return 
of its killed and wounded. Neither can I say that the people 
look sickly, having seen no other complexion in the place 
than what is composed of oil and dust smoke-dried. Every 
man whom I meet stinks of oil and emery. Some I have seen 
with red eyes and green hair; the eyes affected by the fires 
to which they are exposed, and the hair turned green by the 
brass works. You would not, however, discover any other 
resemblance to a triton in them^ for water is an element with 
the use of which, except to supply steam engines, they seem 
to be unacquainted. 

^ The noise of Birmingham is beyond description, the hafn- 
mers seem never to be at rest. The filth is sickening; filthy 
as some of our old towns may be, their dirt is inoffensive; it 
lies in idle heaps, which annoy none but those who walk 
within the little reach of their effluvia. But here it is active 
and moving, a living principle of mischief, which fills the 
whole atmosphere, and penetrates every where, spotting and 
stadning every thing, and getting into the pores and nostrils. 
I feel as if my throat wanted sweeping like an English chim- 
ney. Think not/ however, that I am insensible to the wonders 
of the pli^ce; in no other age or country was there ever so 
astonishing a display of human ingenuity; but watch-chains, 
necklaces, and bracelets; buckles, button^, and snuff-boxes, are 
dearly purchased at the elpense of health and morality; and if 
it be considered how large a portion of that ingenuity is em- 
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ployed in making what is hurtful as well as what is useless, it 
must be confessed, that human reason has more causes at 
present for humiliation than for triumph at Birmingham.*' 

With a little fiction, there is much more of truth in the 
above remarks; and they should be well considered by the 
advocates for manufactures in the United States; which will 
take from the field and the healthy labours of the husband- 
man, the hardy sons of the country, to place them in confined, 
filthy, and unwholesome workshops. Our republican form of 
government, the deamess of labour, the facility of acquiring 
land, the habits of the people, and true policy, forbid us to do 
so, and urge us to exchange our agricultural products for the 
ingenious and useful wares of Great Britain, and other coun* 
tries. 
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NOTE III. Page 54. 

I WAS told| and the veracity of my authoress was placed 
far above suspicion^ that there was not in Manchester an in- 
dividual divine of the established church, of good moral cha- 
racter. From whence can arise such depravity among those 
who style themselves the disciples of Jesus Christ? A late 
writer has very justly observed, <^ even in a collegiate church, 
when they are chaunting in full choir, the cold, inanimate, 
and sometimes irreverent manner in which they acquit them- 
selves, shocks the feelings of a stranger." Will not this lack 
of zeal in the performance of worship, account for the few 
proselytes they make to the established church? And may 
, not such lukewarmness arise from the principles of tolera- 
tion? A principle so just, should not produce such an evil. 
On religious matters men should be left to think and act as 
they please: they alone are accountable to their God; and 
their consciences and their reason should be their guide. On 
subjects connected only with the temporal or eternal wel&re 
of the individual^ persecutioa should not be allowed; and we 
should proudly rejoice that the days of fanaticism and of mar- 
tyrdom have long since fled with those darkened eras, in 
which men were as cruel as they were ignorant. 
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NOTE IV- Page 66. 

I DO not admit that an union of sentiment is a proof of 
correctness; but I am pleased to notice) from the remarks of 
Mr. Silliman, in his travels through England, that he was 
impressed with the same opinion of the general character of 
the common peoples in the country. 

He says he found them to be «< civil and obliging. Their 
dresS}" he adds, ^ was quite as decent as that worn on simi- 
lar occasions by the same class of people with US| and their 
manners indicated cheerfulness and contentment." 



^ NOTE V. Page 85. 

» 
FEW countries in any age, have equalled Great Britain in 

the extent and value of her commerce; and while she im- 
ports from every region of the globe every article that con- 
duces to the comfort, convenience, and luxury of her people, 
she scarcely makes any other return but in her manufactures. 
These pay for the imports from. Africa, from Asia, from 
the various parts of Europe, and from the United States of 
America. 

Of agricultural productions, England has none to sell. 
Her various manu&ctures in cotton, wool, copper, iron, tin, 
lead, silk, Sec. are the^jjprolific sources of her national opu- 
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lence; and these are distributed to every region where com- 
merce has unfurled her flag. 

Soon after the close of the American revolution, it was 
apprehended that the commerce of Great Britain would have 
been materially affected by the defection of so important a 
portion of her dependencies: but the reverse ensued; and the 
trade from England to the United States increased with the 
flow of population in, the latter, and wealth followed in the 
train. It would be difficult to have assigned the limits to 
which the trade between the United States and England 
would have been carried, had the latter pursued that wise 
and liberal policy which should be consulted by all nations; 
and her disregard of which has produced hostile sentiments 
in both governments; re-kiddled national enmities; aroused 
party feelings; checked the natural course of trade^ almost 
" let slip the dogs of war;'* and in either country produced 
such a state of thbgs which will scarcely be removed by 

years of quiet and good understanding. 
if 
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NOTE VI. Page 91. 

THIS celebrated pillar, erected in the middle of Trajan's 
Foruni} has attracted the attention of all travellerai to the 
capital of Italy. The height has been variously estimated; 
for Eutropius has made it one hundred and forty-four feet) 
while Marlian says it was one hundred and twenty-eight. 
Mr. Gibbon speaks of it as one hundred and ten feet high. 
Within, it had one hundred and eighty-five winding steps by 
which to ascend to the top, and light was admitted in its 
whole length by forty little windows. On various parts were 
described the noble actions of Trajan, both in peace and wan 
and on the summit was a gigantic statue of the emperori 
twenty feet high, clad in military armour, holding in his left 
hand a sceptre, and in his right a globe of gold in which his 
ashes were deposited. During the pontificate of Sextus I. 
the statue of the emperor was removed to give place to that 
of St. Peter. The saintlike character of the apostle but ill 
accorded with the warlike trophies on the pillar; and a more 
appropriate situation would have been over the sacred altar, 
or within the vestibule of a sanctuary. 

A modem and elegant historian, in speaking of the monu- 
ments of Roman grandeur, says of this pillar, << at a small 
distance from thence was situated the Forum of Trajan. It 
was surrounded with a lofty pordco in the form of a quad- 
rangle, into which triumphal arches opened a noble and 
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Bpacious entrance; in the centre rose a column of inarble> 
whose height of one hundred and ten feet) denoted the eleva- 
tion of the hill that had been cut away. This column^ which 
still subsists in its ancient beauty^ exhibited an exact repre- 
sentation <^the Dadan victories of its founder. The veteran 
soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, and by 
an easy illusion of national vanity, the peaceful citizen asso- 
oiated himself to the faonourtt of the triumph.'^ 
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NOTE VIL Pige 96. 

MR. WATT» the surviving partner of the late firm of Boul- 
ton and Watt, of Sc^o, near Birmingham) a man equally re- 
markable for his genius and his talents, very justly claims the 
merit of having made the most important improvements in 
the steam engine. When I called to deliver to this gentleman 
a letter of introduction from a friend in Leeds, he was not at 
home» and I was therefore deprived of the pleasure of seeing 
a man venerable for his years, and equally estimable for his 
private worth, his philanthropy, and his mechanical ingenuity. 

It is in vain to attempt a description of a steam engine, or 
to describe its beautiful movements. The invention and im- 
provement of this mode of applying force to machinery, may 
be considered among the most important branches of modem 
mechanics. Again and again I have gazed on its wonderful 
powers, and the more I looked, the more I have wondered 
that tde genius of man, combined with art, could effect so 
much. 

The astonishing power of a steam engine may be con- 

■'"V. 

ceived from the following fact. One bushel of coals applied 
to one of them, will raise 30,000,000 of pounds weight of 
water one foot high, 3,000,000 ten feet high, and so on in 
this proportion. A steam engine as improved by Boulton and 
Watt, erected in Cornwall, was made to work a pump of 
eighteen inches in diameter, and more than six hundred feet 
high, at the rate often strokes in a minute, of. each seven feel 
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long; and that with one fifth part of the coala used in a com- 
mon engine for the same purpose. The force of this machine 
was equal to the raising of a weight of eighty-one thousand 
pounds, eighty feet In a minute, which is equal to the united 
force of one hundred horses. 

In this improved en^e^ the steam acts and a vacuum is 
made, alternately above and below the piston, by which double 
the power b exerted to what the same cylinder would other- 
ways produce; and it is still further augmented by an inequa- 
lity in the length of the lever. 

Although the gentlemen mentioned above, have the fairest 
claims to the honour of having made the most important im* 
provements to the steam engine; and although they have re- 
ceived a reward perhaps fully adequate to the industrious ex- 
ertions of their genius, yet they do not merit the originality 
of inventicm. The expansive force of steam was not unknown 
to some of the ancients; and Hero of Alexandria, makes some 
mention of its power in a contrivance particularly described 
by him. In 1630, a French writer described the mode of 
raising water to the upper part of a house by ^eam. The 
Marquis of Worcester, in 1665, says something of the ex- 
pansive force of steam; but seems to have had no knowledge 
of the advantages which would result from condensing it by 
cold water. This most valuable discovery was reserved for 
a Captain Savery, about the close of the seventeenth century, 
and a patent was granted to him by parliament for it. Suc^ 
cessive alterations and improvements were made by different 
persons, until Mr. Watt gained a patent for his in 1768; but 
little was effected with his machine until the year 1775, when 
an union was made with Mr. Boulton to ascertain its powers 
by various experiments. From that period, incalculable bene- 
fits have resulted to the British nation from the erection of 
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mum eng^i fcr mdalng water from mfaiMi m^ coal, iron 
ore, •tonei Sec. from ibeir native beds. Thttj have been i^ 
filied to all the varied purpoies of the moat extensive manu- 
ineturea of wool, eotton, iron, &c.; and perhapSy with the 
exception of Mr. Arkwrlgbt's inventieosi ne diacoveiy <w ini" 
provements in mechanics of the laat centiur^, equals that of 
t(ie steam engine fi>r its general applicabilitf and extensive 
usefillnesB. The great woiiu of the Albion miUs, near Lon- 
don, were propelled by steam. Several highly important 
improvements have been made in steam engines since 1794, 
for raising water, working bellows, propelling machinerj in 
manufactures, and forcing vessels through water against mnd 
and tide, without sails. For the extensive application of these 
powerful engines to navigation, out* country is indebted to 
Jtobert Fulton; a man whose memory should be cberishedi 
and to whom honour and praise^ is due, ibr his genius, hie 
learning, his enterprise, and the adi^tation of all these te 
purposes of great nati<pal good. 
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NOTE VIII. Page 13«. 

THERE is much contrariety of sentiment on this matter; 
and most of my countrymen} it is said by the advocates of an 
extensive mantfactuHng system^ guided by what they call 
patriotism^ would prefer arUcles oC home fabrication at equal 
or higher prices, to those of any foreign country. I would 
give to such that praise which their amor patrise merits; but 
I am stiU inclined to think) a more comprehensive view of 
the subject would effect a change of opinion. An argument 
offered by them> and which I deem of no little force, is 
£9unded on the peculiar democratic form of our government^ 
which, as creating fewer distinctions among the people, se- 
cures to all who have virtue^ talents, and industry, a iair and 
equal chance of attaining wealth, influence and respectability. 
This equality, or correct appreciation of the moral and intel- 
lectual excellencies, (which are the only just criteria of dis- 
tinction) they say will not permit the affluent to oppress the 
indigent, or he who possesses power to exercise tyrannical 
sway over any part of the community. To this valuable quality 
in the composition for a nation's independence and happiness, 
may be added the more general diffusion of learning, which| 
with a native freedom of soul, are powerful barriers on the 
one hand to abasement, and on the other, they give t0'each « 
individual a just notion of his own importance. Dissatisfied 
then, with the situation in which he may have been placed 
by nature or fortuitous circumstanceS| he is ever lookbg for- 
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ward to a better station in society; and if he fails to advance 
in the scale of influence and respectability^ the cause must ge- 
nerally be with himself. Such are among the arguments used 
by the advocates for the establishment of manufactures in our 
country. It should, however, be recollected, that circum- 
stances invariably connected with an extensive manufacturing 
system, even under a government so well calculated to en* 
courage the soul's best principles, and the native energies of 
the mind, may ultimately produce that licentious and abased 
character, which is incompatible with freedom, and the true 
dignity of man. If manufactures must be established, some 
exceptions should be made as to their situation. Certain sec- 
tions of our country are better adapted for them, from the 
excess of population, sterility of soil, and cheapness of labour: 
others again, from an opposite state in some respects, will 
not, for a long time, offer any strong inducement to the com- 
mercial adventurer with a large capital. Hence, the New 
England states, and particularly Rhode Island, the western 
part of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, with the states 
of Ohio, Tennessee, and Kentucky, may ultimately become 
the seats of extensive manufactures; while those borderibg 
on the Atlantic ocean will feel most interest in commerce. 
The geographical position of each, together with the habits 
of the people, lead them to different pursuits, and have cre- 
ated a division in interests; a division, however, which will 
only continue during a state of peace. 
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NOTE IX. Page 178. 

AMONG English worthies^ there is no name which more 
deservedly commands our veneration than that of John 
Howard. Alone, unaided, and in the midst of difficulties which 
would have seemed insurmountable to ordinary men, this dis- 
tinguished individual persevered in a course of the most 
laborious exertions for a succession of years, in every coun- 
try of Europe, and some other quarters of the globe, to 
relieve the miseries of the most abject and distressed of the 
human race; and with a success which at once proved his 
judgment in the direction of his efforts, his courage, his 
humanity, and perseverance. Who then is more estimable? 
Who more justly deserves-ihe^gratefuL^fferings of the good 
in every country, than he who viewed the afflicted in every 
clime as equally commanding his attention? His beneficence 
was pure as angels, thoughts wide as the expanse of the 
universe; active in its diffusion and application as the soul 
which engendered it; and unabated as long as corporeal pow* 
ers permitted him to seek out places and modes. Such was 
the mind of Howard; and for the protraction^ number, and 
extent of his good actions, no individual of ancient or of 
modern days, has higher claims to rank among the illustrious; 
for certainly none ever planned a wider range of bene&ence 
and executed it with n>ore suipcess. His actions were directed 
to the good of his fellow men; absolved from all personal in- 
terests, regardless of personal dangers, and u neon fined by the 
narrow limits of his country. 
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Herculean were his labours, and wonderful his success, not 
only in relieving^ the miseries of thousands of individuals, but 
in reforming their vices, correcting the errors of public 
institutions, exposing the wickedness, ignorance, and cruel- 
ty of public officers, and in fixing a foundation for various 
improvements which enhanced the value of all his efforts, 
and will yet more perpetuate his name to latest posterity. A 
victim to his philanthropic zeal, he died at the distante of five 
hundred milts from his native land, and he was buried eight 
miles from ChersOn.* 

While Howard commanded the esteem of thousands, his 
character and his actions called forth the panegyricks of the 
learned; and no one has been more eloquent on this occasion 
than the celebrated Burke; nor was his genius ever more 
laudably and gloriously displayed than in the following eulo- 
gium on the character of this truly great man. In a speech to 
the freemen of Bristol, in which he made some allusioni^ 
to a fact in Mr. Howard's publication, he expressed him- 
self in the following enthusiastic language: << I cannot name 
this gentleman,'' says the learned orator, ^ I cannot name this 
gentleman without remarking, that his labours and writings 
have done much to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He 
has visited all Europe^ not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, nor the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
form a scale of the curiosities of modem art; not to collect 
medals, nor to collate manuscripts; but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to sur- 
vey the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take guage and 

* A city in New Ruiata, od the river Dnieper, ten miles above the mouth 
of the Ingvlee. It lies hi latitude 46^ 40, N. Long;. 33, 10^ K. 
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